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Foreword 



To dissect Soviet decision making; and hcliaN ior in foreign policy 
crises retjuires dix erse skills: a knowledge of the language, the his- 
tory, and the poHtical system and ideology of the USSR, as well as 
insight into the personality traits and interpersonal relations of So- 
viet leaders; an ability to apply psychological findings on the dy- 
namics of small group behavior to the pivotal group at the apex of 
the Soviet power pyramid, the Politburo; a familiarity with the 
methods of modem social science and a disposition to combine rig- 
orous, systematic inquiry with foreign area specialization; a mas- 
tery of the available source materials, written and oral, which are 
indispensable for an in-depth case study; a capacity to assemble the 
evidence from a myriad of sources, much of it open to conflicting 
interpretation, and to relate such data to basic ((uestions about the 
deeisioii-iiiaking process; and. finally, a talent lor elai i{\ iiiii; flie 
often hlnrred featincs of So\ iet l)eha\ ior. All of these skills are dis- 
plaxt'd in ahiincLiiic c i?i the paues that follow. 

Kaicii Daw islia makes no claim to deHnitix t'uess in her fasci- 
nating stueK of the Krendin and the Prague Spring. Indeed, at 
the outset, she presents the reader with an intri^uinj^ analoiix Ix'- 
tween a par ishioner at a Russian Orthodox ehureh serv ice and a re- 
searcher investigating Soviet politics, both priest and politi( ian 
disappear behind screens, and tlie most important parts ui the 
communion (or Politburo deliberations and decisions) are con- 
ducted in a sanctuary obscured from view; much is a matter of the 
judgment, discernment, and prij)r ( onv ietions of the parishioner 
(or of the analyst). Notwithstanding the author s modesty, however, 
this volume is an outstanding contribution to our understanding of 
Soviet politics, especially Soviet foreign policy, crisis behavior, and 

ix 
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contemporary international reflations, with particular focus on de- 
cision making and action witliin t he Communist bloc. 

The author's objectives are twofold: first, to uncover the extent 
to which the (nuility of Soviet decision making was affected l)y the 
escalation and deesc alation of tensions during various periods of 
the crisis that attended the Prague Spring; and second, to contrib- 
ute to the literature on decision making in international crises. The 
first objective is attained by an illuminating account of Soviet per- 
ceptions, decisions, and actions. The second is accomplished by a 
rigorous and imaginative use of the International Crisis Behav- 
ior (ICB) framework to generate comparative findings for theory 
building on crisis. And both are enhanced by a lucid presentation 
of the drama and significance of the Prague Spring and its denoue- 
ment in 1968- 19G9. 

Dawishas analysis of Soviet perceptions is subtle and revealing. 
At first, each ol the principal decision makers filtered tlie informa- 
tion al)Oiit the Piciune Spring through a ditlerent perceptual lens: 
Bre/hnev was primarily concerned with domestic dissent; Suslov 
focused on the menace Ironi Peking; Kosygin, who alone had a 

complex, dinerciitiated, and iioiistcrcot) ped image of the interna- 
tional en\ irt)rn)U'nt, was worried about the cBects on econoniie re- 
form and arms liuutation; and (ireehko emphasized the direct 
threat of I'.S. rnilitars' ;ieti\ it\. As the crisis intensified. lioweNcr. 
all cone ui red that excnts in l^raguc constituted the major challenge 
to Soviet power in Eastern Europe. 

The theoretically oriented findings about Soviet behavior are in- 
structi\ e. First, with respect to the psychological environment, the 
Soviet leaders did not manifest conceptual rigidity in coping with 
the complexities and ambiguities of the situation in Prague as the 
crisis esc alated, in contrast to the expectation derived from psy- 
chological research. They did rely, in part, on past experience to 
guide their behavior, notably the grave threat to Soviet security 
that had arisen from the Second World War and the danger to bloc 
cohesion that had been posed by the Yugoslav withdrawal in 1948, 
the Polish events in 1956, and the Hungarian uprising the same 
year. And unlike European decision makers in the 1914 crisis, So- 
viet leaders did not lose sight of long-term objectives as the crisis 
escalated. 

Both the perceived need and the oonsecjuent (luest for informa- 
tion about the unfolding of events in Prague were intensive from 
the outset of the crisis, since traditional patterns and sources had 
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been disrupted with tlie ouster of NoNotiiy and other hard-line 
party leaders. Direet eontaets with the leadership of Soviet bloc 
states increased noticeably. And, as expeeted, the involvement 
of senior decision makers in the information process grew with 
stress — in high-level negotiations and faet -finding missions and in 
written and telephone communication with Czechoslovak leaders. 

Dawisha's findings about the decisional forum are striking. Al- 
though the Politburo remained the institutional focus for all formal 
and major decisions, an inner core acted both formally in the nego- 
tiations with the Czechoslovak party leaders and informally as a 
self-appointed crisis management group. The membership of the 
two groups overlapped and included Brezhnev, Kosygin, Pod- 
gorny, Suslov, and Shelest. This decisional core was not fully cohe- 
sive at any stage of the crisis: Kosygin and Suslov were persistent 
advocates of caution, Shelest of intervention: Brezhnev aligned 
with the majoritx dt all tiiiies but did not prox ide leadership; and 
Kosygin was fre(|ui ntl\ exeluded from deeisions by the iiuier eore 
within the Politburo, rhrounhout tlicerisis, howcxcr. the uuml)er 
of persons and groups consulted by Soviet decision makers did not 
change uiarki'dly. 

As in other foreign poliey erises, inereasing So\'iet stress during 
the Prague Spring reduced the number of alternatix cs under con- 
sideration and narrowed the range of perceived So\ iet options 
from ten during the pre-erisis period to four during most of the cri- 
sis period and, finalK. in August 1968, to two: political pressure on 
Dubeek to prevent the further growth of anti-Soviet elements, and 
a full-scale invasion to support an alternative Czech Communist 
leadership. Ironically, Moscow's mixture of the strategies of coer- 
cion and compromise may have inadvertently made an invasion 
more likely. 

In a concluding chapter Dawisha provides an insightful analysis 
of the costs and consequences of the invasion. Within the Soviet 
Union, the primary effect was to set rigid and narrow limits for re- 
form and revision in the political, economic, and cultural spheres. 
Throughout Eastern Europe, the invasion cast a shadow over all 
debate on political reform. Yugoslavia, convinced that an invasion 
would have been deterred by a higher risk of East-West confronta- 
tion, sought and obtained a U.S. security guarantee. Among the 
bloe leaders, onl\' Hungary's Kadar and Bulgaria's Zhivkov sur- 
vi\t'd llie i^olitieal fallout from the iusasion. Albania deeided to 
withdraw from the Warsaw Pact, turning to Peking instead. 
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Karen Dawislia's ultimate explanation ot the Kremlin decision to 
suppress the Prague Sjiring by force provides valuable guidance 
about the USSR's probable future foreign policy behavior: when 
the Soviet objective was to maintain the So\ iet position in Eastern 
Europe "for eternity," the transient alienation of one or two gener- 
ations of significant segments of the population and elites within 
the bloc mattered very little. 

Michael Brecher 
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I 
I 

CHAPTER ONE 

Soviet Foreign 

Policy Analysis and 
Crisis Behavior 



This is not i\\v first hook to ho written about what has come to he 
know n as the l^rauue Spring of iy6<S. ' Xor is it the first attempt to 
analyze and explain the motivations hehind the Soviet interven- 
tion in Czechoslo\akia." \e\ crtheh ss, it seeks to make a substan- 
tive contribution to the hterature on So\ iet deeisioii making dur- 
ing the months ieadinii up to tlie entry of Warsaw Pact troops on 
the nij^ht ot August 20, 1968. The focus oi the study, there fnn', is 
not the Prague Spring per se, l)ut the way the Soviet leadership 
reacted to changes in Czechoslo\ ikia and tiie extent to which the 
quality of decision makinu wms allected by the escalation and dees- 
calation of tensions that characterized the various periods of the 
crisis. 

This is the major aim of the study, and the reader will find that 
the book emphasizes a detailed and rigorous account of Soviet re- 
sponses and reactions to events in Prague as they developed from 
January 1968 onward. My source material includes interviews and 
previously classified U.S. government telegrams and memoranda 
released to me under the Freedom of Information Act. These 
documents, in addition to research trips to the USSR, Poland, the 
United States, and various West European countries, have un- 

'The liest analyses of the Prague SpriiiK remain Calia (iolan. The Czecho^ocak Reform 

Miitrmvitt: Galia Gulati. lii fonm RxAe in Czechoslovakia, aiul H. (iDidon SkillinK. Czrclto- 
sloi akia's Interrupted lU iolution A very thorouuli liil)liourai)ln lias l)een prepared l»y 
Vladimir \ Kiisiii and Z Hcj/lai, eds.. C.';t'c/ios7or«AiVi. lUhS h^). 

' Ihv two main accounts have Iwen writtf ii by Jiri Valeiita, Soviet Intervention in Czechtt- 
sfocakia, 196H: and Fred H. Eidlin, The Ijoefcof'Sonmlization." Valentas account covers 
the period Ikmh juK onward and utilizes a revised version of (iruham Allisons bureaucratic 
politics model. Eidlin concentrates cm the week following; tlie invasion. 

3 
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earthed much previously unknown information about Soviet deci- 
sion making. 

In spite of this information, the progress of my research has 
been slow and impeded by methodological difficulties. Any scholar 
seeking to clarify the motivations and images of decision makers in 
a system such as the Soviet Union is faced first with the almost in- 
surmountable problem of evidence. Without access to Politburo 
minutes, political memoirs, and records of open debates or inter- 
views with officials, it is almost impossible to draw concrete conclu- 
sions about the values, images, and motivations of individual So- 
viet leaders. It is equally difficult to assess the relative importance 
of various factors or to isolate and measure the specific impact of 
any single variahlc. 

In research on So\ ict politic s, and on decision making in par- 
ticular, one is struck 1)\ tlie analog) l)et\\t'en the researcher and 
tlu^ jiarishioner at a Russian Orthodox church ser\ ice. The priest 
chants, and the choirs, divided into sections, issue forth with 
gloriously ritualistic and hypnotic rephes. The smell of incetise, 
the lighting of candles in front of icons spread throughout the con- 
gregation, and the parading of the cross around the outside of the 
church produce a feeling that one has participated in and derived 
intimate knowledge of the proceedings. Only on reflection does 
one realize that the priest has often disappeared bt hind a screen 
and that the most important parts of the communion itself have 
been conducted in the sanctuary, obscured from view. One as- 
sumes that the priest spends his time there offering prayers, but 
one has no way of knowing for sure that he does not also count the 
number of kopeks received in the last collection. The babushka 
will "know" that he offers prayers; the cynical urban agnostic may 
conjure up visions of a latter-day Father Capon, using his time be- 
hind the iconostasis to draw up a list of parishioners for pohce rec- 
ords; the unknowing Western tourist may be so bedazzled by the 
form, spectacle, and outward trappings of the service that the 
priest's absence goes unnoticed. Much is left to the judgment, dis- 
cernment, and prior convictions of the onlooker. 

So too with Son let politics. Tlic Sov iet leadership is \ er\ much 
in control of the linage it presents to the pnhlie — an image of soli- 
darity, conviction, purpose, and collective leadership, an image of 
goals achieved "ever higher. e\ er taster, and e\ er l)etter." The as- 
sessment of what goes on behind the iconostasis of So\ iet polities is 
also a matter oi tlie judgment, discernment, and prior convictions 
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of the analyst. Thus more than twi nty years alter Dariiel Bell's 
"Ten Theories in Searcli ol Soviet Heality, ' Soviet specialists are 
still debating whether the Krenilinoloiiieal or totahtarian ap- 
proaches should be replaced h\ models that take more cognizance 
of bureaucratic politics and interest groups. It is an important de- 
bate, and one in which this author has been invoK ed, ' hut it is un- 
likely to be resolved once and for all because of the difficulty of 
verifying any particular hypothesis. 

Advances in the methodology of the social sciences have offered 
the prospect that new models and more sophisticated methods 
would at last solve some of the mysteries of Soviet politics. One of 
the major contributions of these new approaches has been to turn 
out Soviet specialists with broader training and an inclination to 
study previously ignored aspects of the Soviet political system such 
as local government elections and interest groups. Hut lew uoukl 
den\ that the central locus ot autiioritx, particularK in the realm ol 
foreign policy, remains within the liii^hest ec helons ol the [)art\ and 
state hierarchy and that therelbre anaKsts interested in under- 
standing the actions taken l)y the Soviet Union will still end up tiy- 
ing to gUmpse behind tlie proverbial screen. 

Few new tools have been developed to aid the analyst in this 
effort. Content analysis is one such tool. It can take one of three 
forms, depending on the availability of data: 

1. Iiiti'Hsity of crisis pcrrcptiotis. derived trom any statcineiil expres- 
sing an awareness ol threat, time constraint, aiKl/or probahility ol 
war. 

2. Analysis oj attitudes, hased on statciiK iits ol Iriendsiiip and lios- 
tilitv', expressions ol satislaction with the status (ino, and deniands 
for change in the status quo. It is measured bv the " pair compari- 
son" .scaling method developed hy D. A. Zinnes.' 

3. Advocacy analysis, iiK-asuicd aloii^; a nine -point acKocacy state- 
ment scale the anaKst constructs Irom expert knowledge of the 
individual case, using protutype sentences and designed to code 
all goals enunciated by the decision makers in the course of the 
crisis.' 

>Dani< 1 l)< II. Ten Tin ories in Search of Soviet ReaUty." in Alex Inkeles. ed., Sootet So- 

Ciefl/ (LoikIoii; Citiisl.il)!*', HXill 

■•Kareii Dawisha, l lie Limits of iht' Biiri-aucratic Politics .Model. The article includes 
comments by Graham Allifion, Jiri Vulenta. and Fred Eidhn, and a rejoinder by the author. 

'^D. A. ZInnes, "'Fair Comparison* Scaling in International Relations," in R. C. North et 
al.. Coutent Analysis chap. 5. 

'For an illustration see Michael Brecher, Dedsiotu in Israel's foreign Poliqf, chaps. 6-8. 
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The value of these various forms of content analysis in the as- 
sessment of Soviet politics Hes in two main areas. First, if used to 
form a general picture of Soviet elite views over a long time span or 
to develop attitudinal profiles of individual leaders over the entire 
length of their careers, content analysis has proved useful particu- 
larly in revealing interesting nuances of difference between oc- 
cupational or generational groups/ Second, in specific case studies 
such as this one, content analysis has served to supplement or con- 
firm detailed research, particularly by measuring the changes in 
the intensity of crisis perception b\ the leadership as a whole. 

At the siimv tinu\ the hniits on the value of coutcMit analysis are 
great in the Soviet ease heeause of the absolute paucity of data and 
the nature of the data being auaK /.cd. Thus for a single ease study 
such as this one, where the focus is on the acti\ itics and speeches 
of only two or three do/eu top political and nnlitarx leaders o\ cr a 
short period, the results are not always commensurate with the 
massive eflbrt required, primarily because public utterances by 
leaders bear a remarkable outward semblance of unity. This unity 
is fully reflected in the results of the content analysis and discern- 
ible to any reader at a glance. Onv of the major criticisms leveled 
by Soviet General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev against Czechoslo- 
vakia's party leader Alexander Dub^ek in tlu^ course of the postin- 
vasion negotiations in Moscow was that Dub^ek had failed to sub- 
mit his major policy speeches to the Soviet leadership for prior 
approval. Here in Moscow, he told Dub£ek, '*even I give my 
speeches to all the members of the Fbhtburo in advance for their 
comments. . . . We have a collective leadership here . . . and that 
means you have to submit your opinions to the approval of oth- 
ers/*" This devotion to collective leadership in public does not viti- 
ate the possibihty of important private splits over policy. Nor does 
it rule out important differences among speeches. But these differ- 
ences lie more in the realm of esoteric communication and there- 
fore fre(juently elude (|uantificatiou. The outside obser\er of So- 
viet politic s nuist be t>(iuall\ sensitive to l)otli \s hat is said and w hat 
is not said. In auahzinga short series of speeches, all of which may 
have been urittiMi accordinii to sonu* preagreed forunila, the tunn- 
ber of times a set phrase is repeated takes on much less signilicance 

^See, for example, Jan F. IHska and David O. Finley, Soviet Fareiffi PoUcy; and the ai^ 
tides by Charles Gati, Dan C. Heldman, Michael P. Gehlen, and Midiael McBridge in 

Roger E. Kaiu't. ed.. The lirhavuiral Rcvoltitum ami Communist Studies. 
"Quoted in Zden^k Mlynaf, !^ight Frost in Prague, p. 239. 
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than even a single word of disscMit; \ et quantitative content analysis 
would classify that single w orcl of dissent as insignificant. 

This study also reveals that drawing inferences about the posi- 
tions of top leaders from views expressed in the editorial columns 
of certain newspapers is extremely difficult. Such inferences have 
been drawn in previous studies to verify the existence of differ- 
ences among elite groups or bureaucracies over issues such as par- 
ticipatory attitudes, the Middle East, or even Czechoslovakia.'* Al- 
though great differences have sometimes been gleaned by the 
comparison of individual articles or a stucK of the overall trend of 
editorials over time, the assumption that iiiisiiined ('(htorials in any 
newspaper represent the ])re\ i()usl\ unknow n x iew s of a spec ific 
leader or taction is (picsti()nal)lc. First, all newspapers arc pub- 
lished by the party comuiittee within the ministry or public body 
concerned. Krasnaya zvezda^ for example, is formally the news- 
paper of th( party committee within the Ministry of Defense, not a 
paper in which the military can express independent views. And 
this is the case with every newspaper, whether it be a central pub- 
lication such as Izvestia or a regional publication such as Pravda 
Ukrainy: all are under party control. Second, top leaders have ac- 
cess to a number of newspaper outlets. In 1968 military leaders 
often published in Pravda or iTsoestia. Kosygin had several articles 
published in Fraoda rather than Izvestia^ and there often appeared 
to be differences of opinion among commentators working for the 
same newspaper. And newspaper staHs are fretjuently posted to 
new positions in other publications, furtht i rcintorciujj; party con- 
trol and limiting the ability of an\ newspap(M' to develop a distinct 
line. To take but one case, Konstantin Zarodox, wlio in 19(58 was 
chief editor of the World Marxist Review, a theoretical and infor- 
mation journal for Communist and allied parties that is sold in 
about 150 countries, had previously been lirst dcputs editor of 
Pravda and chicl editor of Soi etskaya Rossiya, as well as a candi- 
date meml)er of the C>entral Committe(\ While not denying that 
he may have had his own views on Czechosloxakia or any other 
issue, it was his loyalty to the party line, rather than to the news- 
paper, which gained him promotion. The only real opportunity for 
offering differing assessments of crucial issues comes when the 

"See, ill particular; Milton C. Lodge, Hoiiet Ltite Attitudes Sincf Staltn, David W. Paul, 
"Soviet Foreign Policy and the Invasion of Czechoslovakia;'* and liana Kass, Soviet /noofve- 
ment in Ote Middle East: PoUcy Rnvudation, 1966-1973 (Boulder. Colo.: Westview Press. 
1978). 
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party line is not yet firmly established or is under challenge firom 
within the party. In such circumstances, persistently divergent 
opinions among pubUshed commentaries are usually a fair indica- 
tion of splits at the top. But even here, it is difiBcult, because of the 
mobility of journalists and leaders' use of various newspapers to air 
their views, to connect any one faction with a single publication. 
Thus, although IMeratumaya gazeta and Sovetskaya Rossiya were 
often the most outspoken in their condemnation of events in 
Prague and the appearance of critical articles led to the escalation 
of tensions between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, there is 
still insufficient evidence to justif y concludinii that a sjK cific leader 
was advocating a particular course ol action such as military 
int(M\ cntioii. 

Despite tlicse limitations, tlu' importance of analyzinic So\iet 
decision making is undiminislied. Ww data base a\ ailahle on Soviet 
behavior in the 1968 Czechoslovak crisis is better than that for 
many other Soviet crises, mainly because a wealth of iiilormation 
from Czechoslovak sources exists and the So\ iet j^ress and leader- 
ship were involved in an open and lengthy dialogue with their 
counterparts in Prajjue in the m(>nths preccclini!; and following the 
crisis. Whereas difficulties of the type outlined above remain, 
therefore, it is possible to present a fuller picture of Soviet percep- 
tions and actions than might otherwise be possible. 

A second purpose of this book is to contribute to the literature 
on decision making in crisis conditions. Crisis is a term with many 
meanings, primarily because it is considered self-explanatory. The 
term has frequently been "used without explanation and with the 
tacit assumption that its general meaning will somehow be under- 
stood. Unfortunately, the assumption does not appear to be a safe 
one, and the result is a great deal of confusion about the precise 
meaning of the concept."*^ In order to overcome the confusion 
arising from the **heavy popular usage of the word in ordinary dis- 
course, a number of scholars have endeavored in the past decade 
or so to define crisis rigorously. One of the hrst political scientists 

'"Oran H. Yoimti. Thr liitcniu tliai u s 1 liii tl I'ai lics itt I titi'i n(ilii>tial C risi s l^i iiu i lon: 
Pniiceton University Pre.s;>, iy(>7), p. 9, quoted iii Pliilip Williuins, (."mi* Maita^i-mcnt, 
p. 20. 

"Charles McClelland, "Crisis and Threat in the International Setting: Some Relational 
Concepts" (typesc ript), quoted in Michael Brecher. "lowanU a Theory of International 
Crisis Behavior," p. 40. 
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to do so was Gran \bung, who identified the characteristics of an 
international crisis as "a sharp break from the ordinary flow of poli- 
tics; sliortness of duration; a rise in the perceived prospect that vio- 
lence will break out; and significant implications for the stability of 
some system (or pattern of relationships) in international politics."^ 
Although this definition is appropriate for describing and ex- 
plaining the e£Pect of stress on the relations among states, the em- 
phasis in this specific study is on the crisis facing the decision 
makers of one particular state, the Soviet Union. In other words, 
our concern is foreign policy crisis rather than international cri- 
sis.^ Within this perspective the most widely accepted definition 
of crisis is the one forwarded by Charles Hermann: 

A crisis is a situation that (1) threatens high priority goals of the 
decision-making unit, (2) restricts the amount of time available for 

rrsponst' IxTorc the decision is transfornicd. and (3) suq")nses the 
nieinhers ot the decision-making unit l)\ its occ nrreiife. . . . Under- 
l\ ing the proposed definition is the hypothesis that if all tlncc traits 
arc present tiicn the decision process will be substantially ditlerent 
than if only one or two of the characteristics appear." 

Michael Brecher and a number of associates in the International 
Crisis Behavior (ICB) Project have endeavored to refine the Her- 
mann definition by modifying some of its conceptual elements. In 
the first place, they found the term basic values more pertinent 
than high-priority goals as the focus of threat. Basic values include 
"core" values, which rarely vary and are few in number, and "high- 
priority values," which derive from ideological and/or material in- 
terests as defined by the relevant decision makers. The second 
point of departnre from Hermann's definition relates to time. In 
the ICJB s terms of reference, it is not so niiicli the shortness of time 
that inflnenees the crisis bchax ior of decision makers, Imt rather 
the awarc^ness of finite time lor their rcsiionse to the \ alue thri'at. 
In other words, an element of crisis perception is the realization 

''Oran R. Young, The FoUHcs of Force: Bargiaining ihtring IntematUmal Criaia (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1968). p. IS, quoted in Williams, Criai$ Manasement, 
p. 25 

"The distiiictiuii is druwu by Williams, Crisis Matiagement, pp. 21-27. This distinction 
corresponds to the analytical difference between the decision making and systemic ap- 
proaches, as elaborated in Charles F. Hermann, ed., InternatUmal Crises, pp. 6-17. 

"Cliarles F. iiermann, "International Crisis as a Situational Variable," p. 414, quoted in 
Brecher, "Towards a Theory," p. 42. 
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that although a (k'cision could be delayed, it could uot be delayed 
indefinitely. The third point of contention is with Hermann s as- 
sumption that surprise is a necessary condition for a crisis situa- 
tion. Brecher argues that some situations perceived by decision 
makers to involve threat, the likelihood of military hostilities, and 
finite time may be clearly foreseen. This belief is reinforced by 
the skepticism of other scholars about the "surprise" dimension." 
L. P. Brody has found that Hermann s typology is "not as success- 
ful as . . . predicted,"" and D. M. McCormick has concluded that 
surprise is "not measurable from content analysis."'" Thus, in its 
ICB usage, surprise is not a necessary or uni\ ersally present condi- 
tion ol crisis, but vvlicn it exists, it may heighten the impact of time 
pressure. 

FinalK; a most crucial addition to the Hermann definition is 
ICB s inclusion of "])ci ecu rd luiih probability of war as a neces- 
sary condition. Indeed, whereas the likchhood of niilitary involve- 
ment presupposes a perceived \alue threat, "the reverse does not 
obtain. Thus, probability of war is the pivotal condition of crisis, 
with threat and time closely related. . . The perception that 
war is likely is also clost ly related to the notion of uncertainty. In- 
deed, uncertainty about war, reinforced by value threat and time 
salience, necessitates "crisis-type" decision making. 

Given these refinements of the Hermann definition of crisis, 
Brecher o£fered the following more elaborate definition: 

A ci isis is a situation with three necessary and snlliciciil conditions, 
deriving ironi a change in its external or internal environment. All 
three conditions are perceptions held by the highest level decision- 
makers: 

Hermann himself later acknowledged this. See Charles F. Hermann, Threat, Time 
and Surprise: A Simulation in International Crises," in Charles F. Hermann, ed.. Interna- 
tional Crist . p. 208. 

'^I,. P. Bn)(l\ Tim at. l)«'t isinii Tiiiu- ami Awari'in-ss; Tlie Impact of Situational \'ari- 
al»les oil Foreign Polic) Behavior" (Ph.U. diss., Ohio State University, 1974), p. 2.5S, quoted 
in Brecher, 'Towards a Theory, " p. 42. 

'^D. M. McCormick. DetHstons. Events and ^reej^kuu in intemoHontd Crises, vol. 1, 
Ml asuring Perceptions to Predict Inicrnational Conflict (Ann Arbor, Mich.: First Ann Arbor 
Corporation. 1975), p. IB. (|nole(l in Brecher, Decisions in Israel's Fon ii^ti Polirtf. p. -42. 

'"Michael Brecher, Decisioiui in Crisis: Israel. 1967 and 1973, p. 5. Glen Snyder too con- 
siders the perceived probability of war as a necessary condition of crisis. See Glen H. 
Snyder and Fkul Diesing, Conflict Anuma Nations, pp. 6-7. There are, of course, other 

types crises; but for ICB purposes, a crisis refers solely to nulitars or s< t >n it\ issues. For a 
purely economic crisis, sec MniiacI Hrcclicr. " hulias De\aluatioii ot ISJ()(); Linkage Pblitics 
and Crisis Decision- Making, British Journal oj International Studies 3 (1977): 1—25. 
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1. a threat to basic values, with a simultaneous or subsequent 

2. high probabiUty of involvement in military hostilities and the 
awareness of 

3. finite time for response to the external value threat.^ 

This definition of crisis refers to the perceptions and behavior of 
a single relevant state in a crisis situation. The behavior of other 
states and institutions in the international system is conceptualized 
primarily as inputs influencing "the behavior of the crisis actor by 
shaping its definition of the situation and then its response. . . . 
[Thus] the state actor remains the central object of investigation — 
how its decision-makers perceive environmental change and how 
they choose, in the context of escalating or de-escalating percep- 
tions of threat, time pressure, and probabiUty of war.***" In keeping 
with this definition, this study analyzes Soviet perceptions and be- 
ha\ i()r (hirini^ the Czeclioslox ak crisis. 

I Ills ( 1 isis-hcha\ ior model is a refinement ot the ICB formula- 
tion jHiblished in 1977,"' which posited an interactive i^rocess be- 
tween an independent \ arial)le defined as perception of crisis (con- 
sisting of threat, time pressure, and hi^h i)rol)ability of military 
involvement) and a dependent variable defined as choice or deci- 
sion.^ R S I azarus has defined threat as "the anticipation of harm 
of some kind, an anticipation that is created by the presence of cer- 
tain stimulus cues signifying to the individual (or group) that there 
is to be an experience of harm."'" Time pressure refers to the vari- 
ance between the deadline for choice and available time. The cru- 
cial indicator is not the shortness of time but its finite nature. Time 
pressure is closely related to uncertainty, as is high probability of 
war. Although the three independent variables are logically sepa- 
rable, interrelations occur among them; the three crisis compo- 
nents are mutnalK interactive. 

The composite independent variable perception of crisis in- 
duces "strt's.s" amon:^ the decision makers, liolsti and George oiier 
this definition of stress: 

'"Brc cher. Deciaiont in Critis, p. 1. 

*'l!)id., p. 2. 

"Brecher, "Towariij* a Theory,"' pp. 52-54. 

''This section draws on Brecher's elaboration of the model in Oecttiofw in Crisis, 
chap. L 

"R. S. Lazarus in International Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 15 (1968). 
p. 340. 
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The anxiety or fear an individual experiences in a situation whicli he 
perceives as i^osiui^ a sc\ ere tlucat to one or more \ alnes. . . . Psy- 
choloiiical stress re<iuires au interjirctat ion h\ tlie subject of the siii;- 
nificance oi the stiniuhis situation. 1N\ t lioloiiical stress occurs either 
when the subject experiences dauui^e to his values or anticipates tliat 
the stimulus situation may lead to it. "Threat," therefore, is not sim- 
ply an attnbute of the stimulus; it depends on the subjects appraisal 
of the implications of the situation. Thus, the perception of threat is 
regarded as the central intervening variable in psychological stress.^ 

The I(>B conception of stress cbllers s]i<j;litly. To Holsti and (Tcorge, 
stress is caused by a perception of threat; in I(>B terms, stress is 
induced by tlie conijiosite indepencUMit variabk' crisis perception, 
which is composed of tlireat, time pressure, and the probability of 
war. Thus, the terms "stress" or "crisis-induced stress" will repre- 
sent the perception of threat and/or time salience and/or war 
likelihood. 

The model postulates that the initial response of decision makers 
to a perception of threat (coping) is to seek information about the 
threatening act. The model assumes that stress induces a greater 
need, and broader quest, for information. Following this initial 
step, decision makers embark on consultative and decisional pro- 
cesses that may vary in size, structure, and frequency. They will 
search for and evaluate all possible alternatives in order to make a 
specific choice. ''Search" and "evaluation" have been defined as 
follows: 

Search refers to the processes of obtaininj; and sharing rele\ aut infor- 
mation, and of identifyiui^ and in\'entiui; alternative options land] 
analysis (or evahiation i rc-ic-rs to the processes of exaiuiuinu; and eval- 
uating tlie relatixc iippropriiiteiiess of alternative' options with refer- 
ence to stated or alternative ol)jecti\ es and \alues.-' 

**01e R. Holsti and Alexander L. Cieorgt-, I hv tliects of Stress on tlie Perlorinance of 
Foreign BoUcy-Makers," MHieal Science Antuuil 6 (1975): 257. The connection between 
"threat" and "stress" is also emphasized by Jarvis and Mann, who maintain that stress "is 
used as a genuine term to designate unpleasant emotional states evoked h\ threatening en- 
vinMunental events or stimuli." Ir\ ini; L. Jarvis and l^n Mann, Decision Making: A Pay- 
chok^jical Analysis uj Cunjiict, p. 5U. 

**This definition, by Simon, March and Cyert, is quoted in Holsti and George, "The 
Effects of Stress," p. 271 n. 10. However, Brecher notes that "several processes identified by 
Holsti and George with the search stage of decision-making, have been separated in llie ICB 
model: 'ohtainint* information is in our information jiroeessinn'; 'sliarintj information is in 
all our lour coping mechanisms; and identtl) ing and inventing alternative options is m our 
'seardi fi>r alternatives.' Information sought about the threatening event, act and/or change, 
at the outset, is made available to the consultative circle and decisional forum and is revised 
during the consideration of alternatives." See Bredier, Decisions in Crisis, p. 22 n. 25. 
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(Clearly the intensity of stress, jiarticularly in terms of time av ail- 
ability, will affect the search for and e\alualion of alternatives. 
Thus, here too, a causal link is established between the perception 
of crisis and the process of arriving at a decision. 

During the crisis, several choices are apt to be made, and many 
of these will be made in varying conditions of escalating and de- 
escalating stress. To specify the changes that take place within the 
entire time span of the crisis, a three-period model was devised: 
the inception of the crisis (the pre^rrisis period), its peak (the crisis 
period), and its decline (the post-crisis period). In more detail. 

The prr-rrisis prriod is marked off from a prccedini^ noncrisis period 
by a conspic uous increase in perceived threat on the part of decision- 
makers ot tlie stale untier iu(juiry. It begins with the event (or cluster 
of e\ t'nt.s) wliieh triggers a rise in threat ptnception. 

The crisis period is characterized by the presence of all three neces- 
sary conditions of crisis — a sharp rise in perceived threat to basic 
values, an awareness of time constraints on decisions, and an image of 
the probability of involvement in military hostilities (war likelihood) 
at some point before the issue is resolved. It, too, begins with a trig- 
gering event (or cluster of events). If war occurs at the outset of the 
crisis period or within its time frame, the third condition takes the 
form of a perceived dec line in military capability vis-a-vis the enemy 
(or acKcrse change in the militar\ balance), i.e., increasing threat. 

The post-crisis period begins w ith an observable decline in intensity 
of one or more of the three perceptual conditions — threat, time pres- 
sure, and war probability. If the onset of this period is synonymous 
with the outbreak of war, the third condition is replaced by an image 

of greater military capabilitv \ is-a-vis the enemy (or favorable changes 
in the mihtary balance), i.e., declining threat.*" 

Finally, the a]:)plicati()n of the model is meant to jirodnce com- 
parati\e findiims for theory building. Thus, tlie basis oi tlie KJB 
project is one fundamental incjuiry, from which several other ques- 
tions derive: what is the impact of changing stress (manifested in 
changes in perceptions of threat, time salience, and the probabihty 
of war) on the decision makers* coping mechanisms and choices? 
The individual case studies thus attempt to answer nine specific 
questions. What are the effects of escalating and deescalating crisis- 
induced stress 

on information: 1. cognitive performance 

2. the i)ereei\ t'd need and consecjuent quest 
for inturmatiun 

''Brecher, Decisions in Criris, pp. 23-25. 
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3. the receptivity and size of the inibrmation- 
processing group 

on consultation: 4. the type and size of consultative units 

5. group participation in the consultative 
process 

on decisional forums: 6. the size and structure of decisional forums 

7. authority patterns within decisional units 

on altematioes: 8. the search for and evaluation of alternatives 

9. the perceived range of available 
alternatives'^ 

These (juestions constitute the focus tor couiparati\e aual\ sis. The 
findings of this particular study will be used to assess the validity of 
major hypotheses on crisis behavior. 

If the entry of Warsaw Pact troops into Czechoslovak territory 
during the night of August 20-21, 1968, precipitated a major crisis 
within the Prague leadership, the invasion also marked the culmina- 
tion of a long crisis period for Soviet decision makers. Indeed 
Brechers definition of crisis is particularly suited to the Soviet 
case. Not only were all four necessary and sufficient conditions 
present — a change in the environment, perceptions of a threat to 
basic values, a high probability of involvement in military hos- 
tilities, and a finite time for response — but Brechers alteration of 
conventional definitions of crisis facilitates in the Soviet case a 
much closer conceptual fit. Specifically, his omission of the ele- 
ment of surprise as a ncccssar\ coiichtion of crisis enables the ex- 
annnation of a case in winch thi' dccision-niakiiii; unit reacts over 
a long pt riod of time in a calculated and v aried way to a dynamic 
situation for w Inch it ma\ not he wholK rt-sponsiblc l)nt to w liicli it 
has certainK coutrihntcd. The onnssion ol snrprise, with its con- 
notation of purely respt)nsi\i' and dclcnsiNc behavior, and the 
replacement of a short response time 1)\ a hnite time enhance 
the application of Brecher s definition ot crisis to So\ iet behavior 
toward Czechoslovakia in 1968 and make it possible to test the 
model's hypotheses about decision making under crisis conditions. 

*^Ibid., p. 27; see Aso Michael Brecher, ed.. Studies in Crisis Behavior, 
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it is cLiificult to pinpoint the date or specific event in Prai^ue that 
produced perceptions of threat within the Soviet leadership suffi- 
cient to trigger the pre-crisis period. The complex international 
situation and the growing disunity within the bloc naturally af- 
fected Soviet responses to changes in Czechoslovakia. Increased 
dissent in Poland, in the Ukraine, and among intellectual circles 
within the USSR met with a hard-line response from Soviet lead- 
ers, and heightened their sensitivity to similar unrest in Czecho- 
slovakia. Within the Krenihn itself, three years after the ousting of 
Khriisliclu'\\ a clear tornii,!! poHcx line had \et to emerge. Thus 
the "Prague Spring" unfolded against a backdrop of dispute and 
uncertainty on \ ital policx issnes. I lie Sox let resi)onse to (^/eclio- 
slovak reforms would be the beiulnnark lor the future develop- 
ment of Soviet domestic and foreign i)olic\. 

Given this situation, it is rather surprising that the crisis took as 
long to develop as it did. As early as the summer of 1967, leading 
intellectuals and officials in Prague were del)ating highly sensitiv e 
issues. At the Fourth Writers* Congress in June, speeches attacked 
the party's domestic and foreign policy. Official censorship was con- 
demned by many speakers, and a letter on this subject by Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn and addressed to the Soviet Union of Writers was 
read. This letter had been suppressed in the USSR, thereby creat- 
ing a rather novel and, from the Soviet standpoint, alarming prece- 
dent whereby Soviet dissidents might find an official oudet in a 
friendly socialist country for material censored in Moscow.* 

'ProH'Ssor Kdwarcl ( Joldstiickt i. ii>t( r\ irwcil on (XtoluT 24, 1977. coiifii inctl (luit af his 
instigation llir letter was omitted from the olht ial t onierence proceedings out of considera- 
tion for "tlie grave repercussions such an act would have in Moscow." Also see H. Gordon 
Skilling, CzedtotUwakiaB InUnupUd Reoofutton, pp. 69-70. 

15 
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At the Central Committee plenum in Prague in October 1967, 
the practice of duplicating top party and state posts was criticized, 
and the resignation of First Secretary Antonfn Novotny was de- 
manded. Novotny appealed to the Soviets for assistance in main- 
taining his position, but, all sources agree, Moscow did not inter- 
fore to proMMit a diniinntion in NoNotnys power. Czechoslovakia 
had l)eeii one of the tew bloc states to escape {ie-Staliiii/atioo, and 
it was generally l)elie\ed that the hea\\' concentration of authority 
in N()\()tny s hands and the o\ ercentrali/ed and hureancrati/ed 
power structure were responsible lor the economic stagnation that 
had characterized the system since the early 1960s. Moreover, 
Novotny's personal objection to the ouster of Khrushchev had not 
endeared him to the new Soviet leaders/ When Brezhnev made an 
un.scheduled visit to Prague at Novotny's request in December 1967, 
he refused to intervene decisively on Novotny's behalf, telling the 
latter "Eto vashe dyelol" (This is your a£Fair!)^ Once reassured that 
the changeover would not bring any reprisals or upheavals, the So- 
viet leadership supported, or at least did not prevent, Novotn^ s 
demotion/ 

Although Alexander Dub6ek was not well known in Moscow (his 
earlier career had been as a provincial party apparatchik)^ he was 
acceptable to the Soviets as a new first secretary. As one who had 
grown up in the Soviet Union and who had contributed solidly to 
establishment of Communist influence in Czechoslovakia. Dub6ek 
was considered in Moscow to be a good (>ommunist, loyal to the 
USSR and likely to act as a moderating force. ' Dubcek is said to 

'According to the following sources: E. GoldstOdcer, interview, October 24, 1977; Jin 
Hijek. Dixans apris—Fraeue, 1968-1979, p. 76; a hi^-ranktng Dubtek aide writing under 

a psendoin in (see Moravus [pseud.]), "Shawcross's Diilxek — A Different Diihcek," p. 208. 
Also ;t ( IH '/. Prueskliiim sta(eiii«Mil expressed "surpriNr ami cimitiDii" at Khrushchev's ouster 
anil appreciation of his "struggle to accomplish peacelui coexistcuce and the discl<»sure of 
the erroneous methods in the period of the cult of personality, " New York Times, August 21, 
1968. For background to this period, see Galia Golan, The Czechodooak Reform Movement. 

'J«)sef Snirkovsky. An Unfinished Conversation, p. 7; Skilling, Czechoslovakia's Inter- 
rupted Rrvoltition. p ami Midic! Tatii. /,/• Sfondr. jannarv 14. 1968. Also a Polish news- 
paper puhlislicd an article l»\ a I'rauuc torrt spondciit dcploriim tlic spread of ai>ti-So\ ictism 
in Czechoslusakia, made c\cn niorc perfidious since it is generalK known wliat position 
was taken by Brezhnev during his visit to Prague in the critical days" when it became appar- 
ent "that the Soviet Union did not intend to inteifere in Czechoskvakias internal afiidrs" 
(Zycie \\\irszawy. May 4. 1968). 

^The Sov iet de( ision not to sa\ e \o\oliiv had hern a victor\' for Ki>s\ <:iiis liheral tjroiip 
in the Politburo, uccordnig to wcll-uiloruietl Vugt)sla\ sources quoted l)> l^jtjs Ledcrcr, The 
Observer (London). March 24. 1968. 

'H4|ek, Dix ant apris, p. 76. 
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have reassured Brezhnev by telephone on Januar\ 6 that no lur- 
ther personnel changes would be needed now that Xovotny had 
been removed.'' Not surprisingly, therefore, the t-lection of Alexan- 
der Dubcek as first secretary of the Communist Part\' of Czecho- 
slovakia (CPCz) on January 5, 1968, was regarded in Moscow as a 
possible solution to long-standing problems in Czechoslovakia, not 
as the beginning of a crisis. 

Throughout January and February, relations remained openly 
cordial. Dubiek s visit to Moscow at the end of January, as de- 
scribed in the official communique, took place in an atmosphere 
of ''cordial fHendship, sincere and friendly understanding,'* with 
"complete aj^reenient" on all issues discussed.' The celebrations of 
the twentieth aimi\ crsaix of the Fchniai\ 194S (.Oiniiiunist take- 
oxer in Czechoslovakia uccasioiied visits by Sov iet and bloc leaders 
to Prague. Brezhne\' praised th{^ "outstanclinu jiart" ]")la\'e(l by the 
CPCz "in strcn,<;thciiin<2; and cl( \ eloping the socialist coimnunity" 
and supported "the crcati\ c a])proach ol \()ur part) to the solution 
ot problems arising at all stages of the struggle lor the victory of 
socialism."' Although the Sov iet newspapers carried almost no in- 
depth analysis of the leadership changes, the few reports that did 
appear were, on the whole, favorable.'' 

This public facade of unity and support did not always conceal 
indications to the contrary, however. The Moscow meeting be- 
tween Dub6ek and the Soviet leaders on January 29-30 was per- 
haps the first occasion at which some doubts were openly expressed. 
The authoritative Soviet explanation of the reasons for the inva- 
sion, issued by Pravda on August 22, 1968, clearly stated that there 
had been cause for worry as early as January: 

Our party took an understanding attitude toward the decision of the 
January 1968 plenary' session of the CPCz Central Conunittee. Never- 
theless, it was already evidrnt at tliat time that the de\ eloping situa- 
tion could lead to a \\ t-akfuini; ol the C/.i cliosl<)\ ak (Communist Party 
and to the growth ui sentiments dangerous to sociali.sui auiong certain 
circles of Ca^choslcyvak society that were under the influence of bour- 
geois views and imperialist propaganda. 

•William Shawcross. Duh^ek, p. 153. 
''Izvvstia. Fel>ruary 1. iy(>S. 
*lzvestio, February 23, 1968. 

*Fmvda, January 6, 1968, puUished Brezhnev's telegram of congratulation to Dubtek 
with a lengthy and positive biographical sketch of the new first secretary. Also see Fravda, 
January 19. 22, 23, 31, and February 8. 9, and 17; and IxoesHa, January 21 and February 6, 
1968. 
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In the talks between CPSU leaders and Czechoslovak leaders held 

in Moscow in Jannary and in Prague in February, these apprehen- 
sions were voiced ojkmiK. in a party spirit. At the sainc time it was 
stated in no uncertain terms that tlie choice oi patlis ot builchnii so- 
ciahsm and the choice ot lorms and methods ot party guidance ot 
social processes were within the full and exclusive competence of the 
CPCz Central Committee."' 

During the Janiiar>' meeting in Moscow, Brezhnev is said to have 
supported Duhcek against the conservatives and to have ofiFered to 
replace them. Zden^k Mlyn^, a CPCz secretary who was present 
at the postinvasion Moscow negotiations, recalls that during those 
August negotiations Brezhnev reminded Dub6ek of this support: 

From the very beginning, I was prepared to help you against Novotn^, 
. . . and I asked you as early as Janiiar\ ; Von are threatened ])\ his 
men. aicn t \ou? Do \{)u want to cliaime them.'' Do want to have 
another .Minister of Internal Allairs.'^ You said at that time that this 
would not be necessary, because they were good comrades. And only 
subse(iuently did I hear that you had changed the Minister of Inter- 
nal Affairs, the Minister of Defente, other Ministers and Secretaries 
of the Central Committee." 

The Fehruar) meeting in Prague, (lesj)ite its c ci CMnonial pur- 
pose, was also an occasion ol some tension. So\ iet leaders objected 
to portions ot Duhcek s public address in which be spoke of Czecho- 
slovakia's interests in Europe, "in the center of which our countrv' 
is located." He openly advocated the establishment of normal rela- 
tions between all the countries of Europe, regardless of the differ- 
ences in their social systems. This statement was interpreted as ex- 
pressing Prague's interest in establishing links with West Germany. 
As such, it alarmed not only the USSR, but also the East Germans, 
who feverishly were seeking continued adherence to the 1967 
Karlovy Vary agreement that no other member of the Warsaw Pact 
would establish diplomatic relations with the Federal Republic un- 
til the German Democratic Republic was itself recognized by the 
West. In his speech Dub^ek also called for '*our own specific path** 
in which the "directive" methods of the past would be displaced by 
"a new type of denu)crac\, Accordinii to Mlyiiaf, Bre/bne\ , in 
his ad hoc lecture duruig the postinvasion August negotiations, 

^Pravda, August 22, 1968. 
"Zden^k Mlyntf, Nachtfrost, p. 296. 

^Rudi imftio. February 23. 1968. The speedi was also carried in Izoeatfa, February 23, 
1968. 
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reprimanded Dulxek: "[in February] 1 told you of my objection to 
your speech and called to Noiir attention some formulations which 
were not correct. But yon didn't change them. Here when I pre- 
pare a speeeh, even I myself must give the text to the other mem- 
bers of the Politburo, in order that they should give their judge- 
ment. . . . We have a collective leadership and that means that one 
has to subordinate one's views to others."" This February incident 
was confirmed after the invasion by Vasil Bil'ak, head of the Slovak 
Communist party and one of Dub6eks opponents throughout 1968. 
He reported that on February 27, Brezhnev, having received an 
advance copy of DubCek*s speech, telephoned Dubdek. According 
to BiFak: "Comrade Brezhnev, afraid, tried to explain a long time 
on the telepli()n(\ what kind ol sc aiid il would occ ur if sucli a speech 
were presented at . . . the CJential C^onuuitlcc. I hex would jiroh- 
al)l\ react to it and leave.' Although some changes in the speech 
were in faet made, iiil'ak tlanns, they still fell iar short ol Soviet 
demands. " 

Yet the jainiar\ and In^hruary incidents were not sufhcicntK se- 
rious to triutier a major crisis. ('.nsta\ Husak, Duhcc k s successor, 
snhseijucntk stated that Brc/hnev and other East Eunjpean lead- 
ers who had gathered in Prague for the Februar\' meeting "ex- 
pressed quite frankK their snpport for the new leadershij) and its 
generally adxoeated aims. In other words, they backed the leader- 
ship, its aims of supporting socialism, doing away with mistakes, 
and providing greater scope.**"* 

LEAi:)i:KSHIP CllAXClCS CJOXCERN MOSCOW 

In the month following the February celebrations, however, Soviet 
apprehensions grew to such a level that a crisis seemed unavoid- 
able. Of central importance in precipitating the crisis were leader- 
ship changes that threatened the structure of pai-t\, police, and 
army channels through which the Soviets had traditionally exer- 
cised considerable informal influence over Czechoslovak affairs. 

"Mlynaf, Naciiljru.st, p. 298-1*9. Brezliiievs olyeclion to parts ot l.)iil)ct'ks speech was 
also confirmed in Ladoslav Bittman, The Deception Game. p. 184. 

** Rudd prdwf, September 3, 1968. quoted in Jiri Valenta, Soviet Foreign Policy Decision- 

Makiti'^ (Hk! Bureaucratic Politics, pp. I6S-69. 

''Spet'cli 1)\ llusiik .if Pramif, An^ust 19 1W9 lo tlu> all st.itc nktii of cliairiiu'ii of pri- 
mary )>urty units in industry, constructiuii. >uul transport, liritisli Uroudcu.stiiig Corporation, 
Summary of World Broadcasts [hereafter SWB], East Europe, EE/3157/C/13. 
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Cadre changes began when General Vaclav Prchli'k, then head of 
the Main Political Administration (MPA) of the Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of National Defense, replaced Miroslav Mamula as chief of 
the crucial eighth department of the party Secretariat, the depart- 
ment responsible for supervision of the army and the security ser- 
vices.*" Prchlfk's old job in the MPA was then filled by another 
Diibcek supporter. General Egyd Pepich. The reasons for the 
changes iK^c ami' c lear a work latter when, on February 25, Cieneral 
Jan Sejna, head ot tlie important part\ coimnittee within the Min- 
istry of National Defense, deteeted to the I'lntcnl ,States amid re- 
ports that he and Mannila had been at the e(Miter ot attempts to use 
the military to prevent Noxotny s dowutall the previous Decem- 
ber. Despite numerous rumors, the precise role ot the Soviet nilH- 
tary in these clandestine activities was never made public.'' Soviet 
concern over the leadership changes and the defense ramifications 
of the possibility that Sejna had taken top military secrets with 
him''^ were sufficient for the Soviets to place mobile air and light 
armored units in the Carpathian military district on alert."' Then, 
on February 28, Marshal 1. 1. Yakubovsky, the supreme commander 
of the Warsaw Pact forces, arrived in Prague in the first of many 
attempts to assess the effect of changes inside Czechoslovakia on 
Soviet strategic concerns. Yakubovsky held talks with Dubdek, 
President Novotn^, Party Secretary Jozef Len^, and Defense 
Minister Bohumir Lomsk^; and sources indicate that the discus- 

'*Tlu' t \ft'iisi\ f powers oi tlu- t iiilith tU partiiit iil ut rr siil»sf<|iifntl\ rtNraU-d In 
Dr. Oskur tiizik, Prcliliks deputy, wliu in un iiiter\ iew uii Bratislava televisiun uii March 27. 
1968. maintained that "it ran the work of the Ministry of National Defense, the Ministry of 
the Interior, the Prosecutor's Office, the courts of bw, and the miUtias" (SWB. EE/2739/ 

Cl/6). 

'Micluu l Slrpaiu-k-Slaminer, at tiiat tiiiu- pt rsoiial pn ss o(ljt< r to the minister ot de- 
fense aiid later to President Svoboda. maintains that Sejna received support Irom Soviet 
military advisors in Prai^ who were "unofficially active" in supporting Novotn^. He also 
supports SejnaV subsequent statement that General janko had been told by Soviet officers 
"that a military attack by the Soviet army would be inevitable if the revisionists in Prajiue 
continued with their work of destniclioii See Michael Stepanek-Staniiner. Tschci ho- 
slowakijicliL' Aniti'v, pp. 22-24. The newspat>er of the Czechoslov ak People s partv. LUluid 
demokracie, on June 5, 1968, also reprinted a New York Tbnes article alleging that §ejna had 
been able to leave the country because he was in possession of a diplomatic passport issued 
by a Soviet general. Tliis allegation was never c-onfirnied officially and wa% the subject of 
V ehement Soviet diplomatic denials and articles in the Soviet press, e.g., Fravda^ June U, 
1968. 

'"Vkrtor Zoraa in The Guardian, July 12, 1968, and August 21, 1968; and John Erickson in 
The Sunday Times, September 1, 1968. 

'^Aviation Week and Space Ikdtnologif, Mardi 25, 1968. 
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sions centered on the l^ejna affair, leadership change s in the oppa- 
raty and the spriim W'ai sau Pact maneuvers long scheduled to take 
place in Czechoslovakia.^ 

Whatever reassurances Yakubovsky may have received in pri- 
vate, public calls in Prague for the resignation of conservative lead- 
ers implicated in the attempts to prevent Novotny s fall did not cease 
following his visit. On the contrary, §ejnas defection and the de 
facto lifting of censorship at the beginning of March helped launch 
a full-scale campaign against Novotn^*s supporters. On March 5 
Jin Hendrych lost the key post of head of the party's Ideological 
Commission to Josrf S])act'k, who the prexions |nn(^ had ronndly 
criticized the monopoHstic \\a\ the party was exercising its lead- 
ing role."' Pressnre on the conserx ati\ c laction was maintained 
tiirouglionl March, with tlnee trade nnion leaders resigning on 
March 12. On March 14, it was announced that Oejjuty Defense 
Minister (General Janko had committed suicide, following revela- 
tions that he had heen involved with Sejna and Mamula in the 
attempted putsch. On the same day, Politburo member Michal 
Chudik, who had opposed Duhcek the previous December, !e- 
signed as chairman of the Slovak Naticmal Council; and Cestmir 
Ci'sai^, a well-known liberal, was brought hack from "exile" as am- 
bassador to Rumania and put in charge of the Central Committees 
important department for education, science, and culture. Also on 
March 14, the Praesidium of the National Assembly passed a vote 
of no confidence against the prosecutor general, Jan BartuSka, and 
the minister of the interior, Josef Kudrna. Not only were two more 
conservatives to lose their jobs, but they had been removed by a 
body whose constitutional right to take such action had not previ- 
ously been exercised. The control of cadres had always been the 
exclusive concern of the party apparat: and the specter of a shift in 
these powers to the Xaliotial AsscmhK' contributed to Sov i<'t h'urs 
that the CF(//, was surrcndcrinii its leachn-j; role. I nrtlu rmorc. 
since these two posts w(^re crnci.il to tin- m.iintcnancc of So\ ict in- 
fluence o\ (M- O.echoslox akia, the Sox iets had alwax s tried to insure 
that those appointed wcic s\ nipathctic to Nh)sc()\\ s interests. As 
Brezhnev subsequently stated, in the passage cited above," the 

'"The Christian Science Monitor, April 4, 1968; aiul Da\'id Flovd, "Thu Czcclioslovak 
Crisis of 1968." pp. 35-38. 

13 (June 27, 1967): 3-6, as quoted in Stdlling. Czechoaiovahias Inter- 
rupted Hctolution. p 15S 

"Zden6k Miy nar. \achtfrost, p. 298. 
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Soviets had been willing to replace Kudrna as minister of the inte- 
rior in order to strengthen Duhcek's hand. What they could not 
countenance was Moscow's exclusion from the selection process 
altogether. 

A tide of newspaper articles demanded change, and far from 
stemming this outcry, many CPCz officials, including Dubcek him- 
self, were speaking out in favor of progressive policies. At a munici- 
pal party conference in Brno, Dub6ek stated that "the Party is 
seeking out ways adequately to express the needs of the nations, of 
society, of social groups, and of the individual. The search is a com- 
plicated process. But without such a search it is not possible to lead 
society. The Pracsidiuni of tlic party had endorsed these \ lews 
hroadK at its March 14 meetini!;, in which it resolved to submit to 
the April (Central (A)iunnttee plenum pr()[)()sals for cadre ehanu;cs 
and a wide-ranging "action program that would serve as a l>lue- 
print for the reform moxcuu'ut. A k( \ issue was censorship, which 
had heen effeetix ely abolished at the heiiinninsz of March when the 
Praesidium decided to remove the C^entral Publications Board 
from the jurisdiction of the Ministrx of the Interior. A campaign 
legally to ban preliminary censorship altogether was supported 
not only by journalists and writers but by the minister of culture 
and information. There was, however, far from universal support 
for such an unprecedented step in a Communist country. Sig- 
nificantly, a Praesidium communique outlining the results of its 
March 14 meeting admitted that recent developments had awak- 
ened fears among some party members. Nevertheless, the com- 
munique stressed, "these fears are the result of old habits, former 
ways of thinking and methods of social practices. . . . Criticism . . . 
must become a permanent feature of our life. . . . The Praesidium 
considers it right to declare that this is a definite settling of ac- 
counts with the deformations which have in the past endangered 
the development of society."" 

SOVIET PREOCCUPATION ELSEWHERE 

The response of the Sox iet press to these developments was cau- 
tions in tlie extrt'ine. There was a v irtual blackout on an\ detailed 
anal) sis of Czechoslovak aflairs. The few articles that did appear 

''Kude fjrdvo, March 17, 1968. 

"Prague home service. March 15, 1968, SWB, EE/272a/C/4-5. 
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were in utral reports of selected events sucli as the reuioiial party 
conierences or the Czechoslovak stand at the Sofia meeting of the 
Warsaw Pacts Political Consultative Committee.'^^ Certainly the 
press gave no indication during the first three weeks of March of 
imminent crisis. Editorials reflected concern with other issues, do- 
mestic and foreign; and indeed the leadership's preoccupation with 
more pressing, if related, problems explains the lull before the 
storm. 

On the domestic front the Soviet leadership had two major prob- 
lems associated with the growth of dissent. First, the January trial 
of four intellectuals, including Alexander Ginzburg, had elicited 
unexpected protests and petitions from leading figures in the artis- 
tic and cultural world." In Leningrad, the party committee was 
oflficially reprimanded for its slackness in ideological education;^^ 
and a major editorial in Fravda on March 14 calliim for greater \ igi- 
lance against the suln ersive influence of bourgeois propaganda and 
other foreign ideolouies marked the beginning of a major crack- 
down against intt llectual dissent. The secontl [:)r()blem concerned 
the Ukraine, wliere dissent traditionally had been tinged with na- 
tionalist and separatist sentiments. Efforts to deal with the prol)- 
lem in a moderate fashion, as had seemed possible in January, "^^ 
were hampered by the rivalry between the Ukrainian party's first 
secretary, Piotr Shelest, and the Ukrainian prime minister, V. V. 
Shcherbitsky. Both were in the CPSU Politburo, but Shelest was a 

"See IzoesUa, March 5, 8, and 15. 1968; and Pmvda, March 2, 7, and 10, 1968. The 
March 10 Pravda editorial "Under the Banner of Proletarian Internationalism" was very 
moderate in tone: "Communist parties t()da\ f)i)erate in tlie iiiosf \aric(! cotulif ions This is 
why there can he no <|nesti(Mi ni oruani/.iny a leadinjj center ot the (.Omninnist niovenient. 
rhere is no need for sucli a center. Present-day forms uf unity and coordinated action among 
the (ratemal parties are suflBdently mobile and flexible." 

*For details of these protests, see The Daily Telegraph, Januarv 4, 1968; The Morning 
Star, Jan nary 8. 1968: The Times. Jannary 10, 1968, and Kehrnar\ 8. 1968; The Sunday Tele- 
graph, February 11. 1968; and S'ew York Times, February 16, 1968. 

"Pravda, January 19, 196U, quoted the resolution of the latest Leningrad City Party 
Conference: "In ideological work, the disproportion between intentions and plans on the 
on< liand and concrete results on the other is great. The sharpest and frankest discussion of 
the eonference was on this theine " The confen-nee expressed the need to "raise tlu- level ol 
the ideological and political upbringing of the working people, especially young people, to 
that of present-day requirements." 

"In January 1968, Ivan Dzyuba was reinstated as head of the department of literary criti- 
cism for the journal of the Ukrainian Writers' Union. He had been iliMnissed in 1965 after 
writing the dissident tract Internationalism or Rti^sification^-' A Study iti the Soviet Satinti- 
alities Problem. Also in January the controversial novel Hobor by the Ukrainian writer Oles' 
Honchar received favorable reviews. See Michael Browne, ed., FBrment in the Ukraine, 
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full member, whereas Shcherbit.sk\ was a nonvoting candidate 
member. The two men previously had cooperated in molding a 
more independent cultural pohcy in the Ukraine, but the growing 
intolerance of the central leadership in Moscow for any form of dis- 
sent made such a policy impossible. Shelest, in particular, became 
a vociferous opponent of political reform. Many observers felt that 
his opposition was increased by concern for the security of his own 
position, which was forther undermined by Shcherbitsky's reported 
close affiliation with Brezhnev. Shelest s keynote speech in Kiev on 
February 17, which, notably, was not published even in condensed 
form outside the Ukraine, was a sustained criticism of the party's 
failure to combat subversion and nationalist elements and repre- 
sents an attempt to distance himself from policies for which he had 
been more than partly responsible. The plenum ol the Ukrainian 
part\ Central (A)mnnttee, which met at the end of March, called 
for improvement in the activities of the party in the realm of infor- 
mation and led to the demotion of the secretary in chariie of that 
department." Thus in domestic aftairs prior to the Dresden meet- 
iiiii;, whicli marked tlie l)eiz;innin^ of the prc-crisis period, there 
emtri^i'd a more uii\ ifldiu^ ideoloi^ic al policy. This hard line would 
be endorsed othcially at the April Central Committee meeting 
and would substantively aiiect Moscows approach to dissent in 
Czechoslovakia. 

In foreign afiairs, too, the Sov iet leadership was far too preoc- 
cupied with events in Rumania, Poland, and the CDR to focus ex- 
clusive attention on Prague. At the Budapest meeting of Commu- 
nist leaders, called at the beginning of March to prepare an agenda 
for tlie forthcoming International Communist Conference, Soviet 
diplomats had concentrated on preventing the walkout by the 
Rumanian delegation. As confirmed by Zenon Kliszko, a member 
of the Polish delegation, the walkout occurred because the Syrian 
delegate criticized Rumania's refusal to break relations with Israel 
following the June 1967 war.^ Vladimir Kouck^, the Czechoslovak 
representative, expressed disagreement with the Rumanian stand 

*See Cirey Hodnett and Peter J. Potichnyj, i he L kraine uiid the C/.eclio!>luvak Crisis," 
pp. 22-23. 

^Fraoda Ukruiny, February 17, 1968. 

^' Radio Free Europe (hereafter RFE], Researt^, Communist Area, USSR, April 4 and 8. 

1968. 

^Television interview ol March 3, 1968, as reported by RFE, Folish Press Survey^ 
no. 2129, April 17. 1968. Also see York Times, Marah 9. 1968. 
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and supported the Soviet call for an early convocation of the inter- 
national conference. Koucky, however, also siii-)porte(l efforts en- 
couraging Moscow to reverse the anti-Yugoslav line adopted by the 
1957 and 1960 meetings. Even in early March the Soviets showed 
their concern over growing sympathies between Belgrade and 
Prague by lodging an official complaint with the Yugoslav Ministry 
of Foreign A£^s over the pro-Czechoslovak line adopted by the 
Yugoslav press.^ Nevertheless, at this time the dominant view in 
Moscow was that ''revisionism" (in this case pro-Yugoslav views) 
might have to be tolerated if they were to construct an efifective 
front against the Chinese. 

The March 6 meeting in Sofia of the Warsaw Pact's Political Con- 
sultative Connnittee also failed to l)ring Rumania back into the 
fold. Anions the issues discussed, accordini^ to Kliszko, were "cer- 
tain problems conueeted with the work ot the heachjuarters of the 
Warsaw Pact."^^ Some of the Kast Europeans, not untypically per- 
haps, were resisting Soviet etforts to further centralize and inte- 
grate the mihtary command structure and were putting forward 
alternative proposals, among these a rotation of leading posts be- 
tween member states that would therebv effectively reduce Soviet 
control.^ Rumania's President Nicolae Ceau§escu later confirmed 
that participants at the meeting had agreed to refer reform plans 
back to their ministers of defense and to submit fresh proposab 
within a six-month period.^ But Rumania was excluded from sub- 
sequent discussions about Pact reform as a result of its efforts to 
check Soviet influence. 

Also on the agenda at the Sofia meeting was the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty, on which the USSR had expended consider- 
able efibrt over the previous months. Soviet leaders were espe- 
cially worried that West Germany would refiise to adhere to the 
treaty; and they ma> have calculated that unanimous expression of 

*'.Vr(r York Tiin,:s, March 24. U)(>S 

*'K.lis/,kob Muich y television interview, in UKK, Histarch, liaat Europe, Czechoslo- 
odkia. May 21. 1968. 

^Reports also suggest President Ceau§escu, of Rumania, was opposed to impmiing any 

arms from the USSR that could be produced in Rumania. East European resistance to fur- 
ther increases in defense spending was also an issue at the time, particularly the lindiiet tor 
miliLar> aid to the Arab states, Vietnam, and Cuba. See !\ew York Times, March y and lU, 
1968; The Guardian, March 7, 1968; The Obtercer Foreign Nem Service, Report no. 24919, 
March U, 1968; Soviet Newt, March 12 and 19, 1968; and Neues DeuUdJand, March 9, 1968. 

^ Ager|)ress, April 4, 1968, as quoted in RFE, Researdi, East Europe, Czechodovekia, 
May 21, 1968. 
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support for the treaty within the Pact might spur the Americans to 
put similar pressure on their own alHes in Paris and Bonn. It was 
therefore a grave setback when Rumania refused to sign a joint 
statement affirming the intention of all Warsaw Pact members to 
adhere to the treaty. Ceau§escu subsequently gave his reasons for 
refusing to sign the declaration: 

Riiiiiaiiia has hcon and is in favor of a non-prolileration trraty. We 
tliiuk. lio\\t'\('i\ tliat liirtlu'r clloits must he made to ()hl<iin inijiioxi'- 
inents to this treat), particularly the pledge to take measures regard- 
ing nuclear disarmament and the giv ing of guarantees to countries 
renouncing nuclear weapons that those weapons would not be used 
against them and that they would not be subjected to blackmail with 
these weapons, and insuring for all states the possibility of unlimited 
utilization of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes." 

C'/.echoslov akias pt)siti()n was more moderate, hut Duhcekdid state 
that although Hiimania's refusal to sii!;u tlie dcelaratiou w as not "re- 
ahstic, there were in tact other Paet menil)ers who felt tlie need to 
link the treaty with further eiiorts toward nuclear disarmament.^ 

UNREST IN POLAND 

11 the Rumanian revolt of early March deflected much Soviet atten- 
tion from Czeehoslov akia, so too did the large-seale riots that broke 
out in Poland after March 8. Demonstrating students and intellec- 
tuals protested the governments increasingly repressive policies, 
particularly in the cultural field; and many of the participants' plac- 
ards expressed support for the C/eehoslovak reforms and demandcxl 
a "Polish Dubcek. ' Although the riots were quickly controlled, 
they had lasting repercussions. The media launched a campaign 

'■Speech h\ Nicol.ie (leaifjestn to the Bucharesl Party Aktiv, April 26, bifiii, from Robin 
Alison Uciiiingtoii, ed., \V i«/cr in I'rague. p. 59. 

^Radio Bratislava of March 8, 1968, as quoted in RFE. Besearck, Etut Europe, Czedio- 
dovalda, March 11, 1968, p. 3. Not aU of the Czechoslovak press was as cautious as Dubtek 
ill support of Rumania. The following excerpt is reminiscent of the dialogue between the 
West ( Germans and Americans at the time: 

Tlie clause on miaranteev lliat iinii-niiclear states will have no aeeess to nuelear 
weapons ol tli«' forces ot a ureal power which are on their territory, also con- 
cerns the other member countries of tlie Warsaw Treaty. ... If the creators of 
the Soviet strategic concept today no longer regard it necessary to reply to an 
attack on one of the so<.-ialist countries with a nuclear strike . . . tlu- member 
countries of the Warsaw Treaty may ask (juestioiiv similar fo fliosr wliicli some 
time ago, led de Gaulle to quit NATO. (From Prague iiadio Home Service, 
March 6, 1968. in SWB, EE{ZIIS/C312) 
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blaming the disorders on Zionists, intelk'ctuals, and neo-Stalinists. 
Further, any demands for reform, it was claimed, would weaken 
Poland's capability to withstand the subversive intentions of West 
German revanchism, whose aim was to revise the postwar bounda- 
ries of Europe. These allegations presaged a fairly comprehensive 
purge of liberal intellectuals and officials, many of them Jewish. 

The purges were the result not only of the riots but also of a ma- 
jor challenge to Gomuflcas leadership that had taken place "under 
cover" of the demonstrations.* The challenge came from the right- 
wing and ultranationalist "Partisan" faction headed by Mieczysiaw 
Moczar, minister of the interior and head of the secret police. 
Gonudka was also attacked by Kdward (iicMck, w ho prc\ iously had 
been identified as a moderate and tceluiocraticalK minded re- 
former ill the kMderslnp."' Goinulka responded to tliis dual on- 
slaught ill a major speech to the Warsaw Party akdv on March 19. 
In an effort to strengthen his position, he attempted to find common 
ground between the factions. Favoring a right-wing turn in domes- 
tic politics to please his detractors, he simultaneously emphasized 
the need for strengthened relations with the Soviet Union, a move 
designed to convince Moscow that he was the best guarantor of So- 
viet interests in Warsaw. Gomulka openly admitted that the party 
was hopelessly spht, with the leadership "still not in a condition to 
formulate, much less unravel, all the problems" that face the coun- 
try.^ As a result, Gomi^ca was in no position to support or even 
ignore the Prague reform movement, even if, as has been sug- 
gested, he had sympathies to the contrary.^ He emerged from the 
March crisis much weaker domestically and more dependent on 

*.\n editorial in Prawo i ^jjcie, March 24. 1968, by Kaziinierz Kakol blamed th( l iots on 
attempts 1)\ a cli<nic in tlu- party to ovorthnnv Comulka. "W'v hav loin; known that, taking 
advantage ol a certain degree ui disintegratiun in the niternatiunal cunnnunist niuvenient, it 
was decided to make 1968 a year of 'political earthquakes' ... to 'ease out' certain persons 
in our party leadership. ... We have had to deal with attempts to strike at the leader- 
ship . . \vifli .tttcmpts at a coup (IV'tat" ((juoted from RFE. Polish Press Survey, no. 2124. 
April 1. 196<Sj. For other analyses of tins pliase, see M. K. Dziewanowski, The Communist 
Party of Poland, p. 300; Thonia!» VV. Wolie, Soviet Pouer and Europe, pp. 3tjtj-by; and 
A. Ross Johnson, "The PUWP Leadership Crisis: The Central Leadership." RFE, RBseareh, 
East Europe, Foland, May 7. 1968. 

^Gierek blames "revisionists" for hampering Pbland's economic development and called 
for a purile of remainini; liheral elements Tlie dirty seuin uliidi floated on the \orte\ of the 
October events eleven years ago has not completely been removed Irom the tide ol our lite 
(see A. Ross Johnson. "The PUWP Leadership Crisis," p. 2). 

^IVutNia. Maroh 22. 1968. 

^-Zden^ Hcjzlar, head of Czechoslovak radio in 1968. subsequeniK stated that untd the 
Dresden meeting "the Czechoslovak leadership could count ... on the rektively benevo- 
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the Soviet Union It was not clear whether he could siirvix c any 
further unrest in Poland such as might spill ox er from Czechoslo- 
vakia. Thus Gomulka was one of the first bloc leaders to imply that 
events in Czechoslovakia were having a negative effect on the bloc 
as a whole. In his March 19 speech, he maintained that "imperialist 
reaction and the enemies of socialism have come forth under vari- 
ous flags. Active in our country, and active in the countries neigh- 
boring on Poland, they are attempting to weaken the ties binding 
the Warsaw Treaty states/*** 

It was a fiill three days before the Soviets made up their minds 
to support Gonudka against the Moczar-Gierck factious. Moscow's 
iudccisiuM was c\ idcnt in the complete absence of an\ nicntion in 
the Soviet press of the events in Poland. 1 hen, on Marcli 22, 
Pravda published Goiuulkas speech in full with an article tlie fol- 
lowing day attesting to the popidar support in Warsaw for the Pol- 
ish leader. On March 25, Pravda firmK maintained that "the au- 
thors of the excesses ha\ c not succeeded in creating a split hut 
had (mly succeeded in splitting themselves from the Polish peo- 
ple/^ The Soviet decision to back Gomulka must have taken into 
accoiuit the Polish leaders own admission that his position was 
weak and that events in Czechoslovakia could not be allowed to un- 
dermine that position any further. This would serve as a powerful 
constraint on any Soviet inclination to support the Prague Spring 
in the months to come. 

ALARM IN EAST GERMANY 

The East German regime was equally threatened by the events in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, knowing that disaffection in these two 
states could easily spread across the borders into the GDR itself. 



lent attitiidf of (iorniilka . . . Hi- liojirtl tliat if ( vci liosl()\ akia succi cdtd in .u liit'viiiij a 
certain libeiuli/iition. he coultl profit Iroin thi.s l)\ getting some more independence lor his 
policy towards Moscow. This changed subsequently" {from Vladimir V. Kusin, ed.. The 
Czechoslovak Reform Movement IWyH. p. 60). 
**Prai (la. March 22. 1968 (emphasis mine). 

*^The So\iet ambassador to Poland. Averki .Aristov, referred ex|)licitl\ to tiiese events 
during a sj>eecfi marking the twenty-third anniversary of the signing ol tlie Soviet-Polish 
FHendship Treaty: "We were glad when the IV>lish United Workers' Rvty, with the favourite 
son of the Polish nation. Wtadydaw Comulka, at its head was safeguarded against all blade 

forces of reaction," which had attempted "to sow distrnst fietween us. to draii some of our 
citizens through the quagmire of nationalism and chauvinism" (quoted in the New York 
Times, April 21, 1968). 
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Even if it did not, the regime feared that an\' major leadership or 
poHcy chanji^e in either Warsaw or :mne miglit further isolate the 
GDR and undermine Ulbricht's ettorts to maintain East Germany's 
key role in determinin<4 bloc ]ioh'cy on the German question. Dip- 
lomatically, the leadership of the ruhng Sociahst Unity Party (Sl^D) 
was in a most precarious situation. Following Humania's unilateral 
recognition of the Federal Republic at the beginning of 1967, the 
Karlovy Vary conference of bloc leaders in April of that year had 
agreed on a common platform that subordinated member states' 
specific interests in improving relations with Western Europe to 
a policy designed to strengthen East Germany's position. They 
agreed that the FRO would have to recognize the inviolabihty of 
the Oder-Neisse border, the boundary between the two Germanies, 
and the existence of two sovereign and equal German states as pre- 
conditions for the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the FWC. and any Eixst European state. In tliis way the GDR was 
placed at the center of the S()\ let bloc s Kuropean policy, and be- 
cause of this centrality, Ulbrichts own jiosition as a self-appointed 
coordinator and watchdoij of that polic\ was enhanced. It soon be- 
came apparent, how(ner, that Ulbrichts control over the blocs 
German policy was limited. The Soviets were reported l)y the New 
York Times to have submitted to West German Foreign Minister 
WiUy Brandt in January 1968 proposals offering to restore the lour- 
power status of Berlin in return for reduction in the Federal Re- 
pubUc's presence in that city.* Any Soviet connivance to decrease 
the GDR's claim to sovereignty over Berlin was anathema to the 
East German leadership, particularly since the Soviets publicly 
maintained their absolute support for the East German claim.'*' 
The number of high-level meetings between Soviet and East Ger- 
man leaders in the early months of 1968 indicates the sensitivity of 
the issue. The East Germans feared that the Soviets, despite their 

*See N. Edwina Moreton, "The Init>act or Detente on Relations Between the Member 
States of the Warsaw Pact," duq[>. 3. 

*.Vrtr York Tiuws, January 17, 1968, as cited in ibid., p. 197. 
For e.xainplf, in a niajm n \ i<'VK <>1 issin's laciiiy Sovitt fi)rt'iun polic) tlit- (lornian fjnt's- 
tion was hsted as one ut the eiglU top-priority areas where it had been decided to go on the 
"counter-attack" {Pravda, November 25. 1967). In December, an official Soviet note at- 
tadced Vfest Germany for condoning the rise of neo-Rudst organizations and alleged that 
the West Germans were secretly developing nuclt ar u eapons (Pravda, Decenil>er 9, 1967, 
cited in Moreton. Tlu' Impact of Drtcntc " p. 145). Anotlu-i S<)\ i«-t note to the West (".cr- 
mans condemning their New Eiistern pohcy was similarly designed to allay East German 
fears (see Pravda, Mardi 5, 1968). 
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public protestations, might subordinate previous commitments to 
the GDR to an agreement with West Germany over Berhn. Per- 
haps hoping to forestall any such agreement, in February they 
published ahead of schedule a new draft GDR Constitution that 
claimed all of Berlin as the capital of the GDR.^ In March they also 
began to disrupt the transit routes to Berlin, clearly implying that 
no agreement on that city would work without their approval. 

If the East Germans were worried that Moscow might serve its 
own interests by a more flexible interpretation of the Karlovy Vary 
agreements, their fears were not assuaged by the developments in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Brandt s ainiouiKeMnent on March 18, 
in the midst of the Polish crisis, that tlic l' H(i would respect the 
Oder-Ncisst* line as the wi'stcrn houiulai ) ot Poland until the sign- 
ing o( a peace treaty" was seen throughout l^astern Kurope as an 
effort to tempt the Poles a\va\ irnm their connnitments and to fur- 
ther isolate the CIDH.'" (ioniulka maintained his i)osition and re- 
jected the West Ck'rman otier, and tor the time heing, the East 
Germans seemed reassured that the Poles, at least, were not likely 
to respond positively to West German initiatives. 

Such was not the case in Czechoslovakia, however. Dubcek*s 
Februar>' speech asserting Czechoslovakia's intention to establish 
normal relations with all European states irrespective of their so- 
cial system was interpreted as a direct reference to West Germany. 
Under Novotny, the West Germans had succeeded in establishing 
a trade mission in Prague, and after Dubceks accession to power, 
this mission s functions began to increase. Moreover, Czechoslovak 
efforts to obtain a massive hard currency loan for the restructuring 
of the economy met with initial support in Bonn." This created a 
dual fear in East Germany. Not only would such a loan inevitably 
lead to improved economic and political relations between Czecho- 
slovakia and the FRG, without forcing concessions from Bonn, but 
also the GDR s own vital trade links with Czechoslovakia might be 

'''Sec Ulbridit's rather interesting artide on the new constitution in Frovda, February 

14, m^. 

*''DPA. March 18. iy(jb, in IKhEMtsearch, Communi.st Arm, ( SS/i. March 22. lUHH. 
**See, for example, the colorful editorial in the Albanian party newspaper Zeri i Popullit. 
entitled "The Working Class In Revisionist Countries Must Come Down to the Battlefield 

and Hrstore the Dictatorship of the Proletariat." which forecast that events in Poland and 
("/ec hoslovakia would hirtlier is<)late the (iDH and e\entuall\ "smash the Warsaw Treaty 
and the CMEA" Released by ATA. March 24. 1968. SVV'fi. EE/273&'A2/i-b and EE/2737/ 
A2/1-9). 

"New York Times, Mareh 26, 1968. 
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affected. The East Germans felt that they had more to lose than 
any other hloc state, iiulndinu the USSH, h\' an improvement in 
(V.ech()sl()\ akia s idatioiis w itli tlie Federal UL'pul)lic. On March 19, 
in a speech marking the Hrst anniversary of the Czechoslovak- East 
German Treaty of Friendship, (Cooperation, and Mutual Assis- 
tance, Ulbricht referred to treaty commitments binding Prague to 
a united front against West German militarism. He stated that 
on this occasion "the state leaderships declared that they would 
strictly uphold that treaty." Yet in fact the Czechoslovak anniver- 
sary telegram to Ulbricht did not contain any such explicit declara- 
tion." A major speech delivered by CDR Politburo member Kurt 
Hager at the end of March openly condemned Czechoslovakia and 
made it clear that any links with the FRO would only serve Bonn s 
aim of "subverting the socialist countries from within, of dividing 
them, and especially of isolating the GDR."'^ 

Tlie East Germans were also greatly worried about the effects of 
the Prague Sj^ring on domestic stability within their own coinitry. 
As earl\ as March, they were reported to have ceased issuing tour- 
ist visas for traxc^I to Czechoslovakia.^ Prague students returning 
from visits to Fast Ik/rliu also reported tlu^y had been presented 
from participating in prescheduled public debat(rs." O/c^cliosloxak 
journalists coni])laiiied that two issues of a (iernian-language weekly 
published in Prague had been banned in the GDR. They also al- 
leged that Soviet newspaper articles rei)ublished in the East Ger- 
man party daily Neues Deutschland v\ ere being censored, with all 
positive references to events in Czechoslovakia removed.* This 
fear of "spillover," together witli tlie links between Prague and 
Bonn, put the East Germans at the forefront of those bloc leaders 
encouraging the Soviets to halt the reform movement. 

THE BREAKING POINT IN MOSCOW 

The events in Poland and East Germany coincided with a sharp 
rise in the Soviet perception of threat emanating from Czechoslo- 
vakia after March 21. On March 19, Prime Minister CSemik had 

^New YoHt Tiam, March 24. 1968. 

".Wiif'.y Deufschlami March 27. 196S. as dted in RFE, Research, Communist Arva», 
USSR and East Europe March 27, 19(>S. 

**New York Times and Sunday Telegraph, March 24, 1968. 
"Ibid. 

'^New York Times, Mareh 30. 1968. 
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flown to Moscow (or talks with Prime Minister Aleksei Kosygin and 
Gosplan chief Nikolai Baihakov on coordination of the 1971-75 plans 
and a possible large-scale loan to Czechoslovakia for economic re- 
vitalization." This was the first meeting in w hich the top leaders of 
the two countries discussed Czechoslovakias planned economic re- 
forms — reforms which if implemented would reorient that coun- 
try's external trading links away from the socialist bloc and toward 
the West. Major General Egyd Fepich, the new head of the Czecho- 
slovak army's Main Political Administration, was also in Moscow 
conferring with the minister of defense. Marshal A. A. Grechko, 
and the head of the Soviet Main Political Administration, General 
A. A. Yepishev. A Soviet communique suggests the existence of 
tensions by notinu; that the meeting had taken place in a "friendly 
and uorkinii; atniospliere' in wliich Fepieli liad replied to a si'i ies 
of (jnestions conetM iiin^ tlie development of the process ol democ- 
ratizaticm in ( l/eclioslov akia " In an interv iew with Ohrana lidii, 
the C'zechoslovak militarv newsixiper. on his return. IVpich main- 
tained that he had initiated th(^ visit and that the Soviets had 
expressed their belief that the present policv' in Fras^ue would 
strengthen socialism. He did concede. hovNcvcr. that allh()uu;h 
there was not "one specific (}uestion on internal developments 
and cadre changes in the military, the Soviets were interested in 
the eflects of the Sejna case, a concern Pepich regarded as "under- 
standable and logical. 

Certainly events in Prague had been monitored closely in Mos- 
cow since January, when Dubcek replaced Novotny as first secre- 
tary. The Sejna case, cadre changes, and statements by the new 
leaders had ehcited further concern in Moscow. But the Soviets' 
preoccupation with other, more pressing issues and their initial 
willingness to allow Dubdek some time to settle in appear to have 
diminished Soviet alarm over the developments in Czechoslo- 
vakia. By the end of the third week of March, however, indications 
are that the Soviet leadership felt it could no longer sanction the 
events taking place in Prague. The maverick policy of Rumania, 
the riots in Fbland, strong East German hostility toward Prague 
reforms, and even Hungarian warnings that matters must not be 
allowed to get out of hand in Czechoslovakia as they had in Hun- 

"^.Vcu- York Times, March 20, 1968; RFE, Resean^, Etui Europe, Czechodovakia, 
Marvh 20, 196S. 

*dK (the Czechoslovak News AKency) in EiisHsh, March 21. 196b. SVV'B. EE/2728/ 

cn-2. 

"Interview released by CTK. SWB, EE/2735/a2. 
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gary in 1956**' all further motivated the So\ iet leaders, who were 
ahfudy taking stricter action against dissent at home, to call the 
Czechoslovak leadership to order. 

The breaking point occurred on March 21 when, under immense 
pressure of public opinion in Czechoslovakia, Antonfn Novotn^ re- 
signed as president. Clearly, had the Soviets been attached to 
Novotn^ they would have prevented his ouster from the post of 
first secretary the previous January. Rather, the core of the issue 
was that the Czechoslovak Praesidium had in no way consulted 
Moscow in the determination of Novotn^s successor. Instead it 
had launched a nomination campaign in which public organizations 
were asked to put fonvard their preferred candidates. The names 
proposed included not onlv Lud\ fk Sxoboda. the eventual \ ictor, 
hut also Edward Goldstik kt r, (-cstinir (>isar, and Josef Snirkovsky, 
three of the most liberal architects oi the reform mo\ cment. As 
seen from Moscow (and also from Berlin and \\ arsaw), if tlie (>/echo- 
slovaks were allowed to choose a new president without Soviet 
consent, a dangerous precedent would be set. Not only miglit Pol- 
ish opponents to Gomulka conclude that Moscow would no longer 
intervene to influence leadership selection, but also if the Kremlin 
could not influence the selection of a new president, the position of 
the remaining conservatives within the CPCz would be hopelessly 
weakened; and they would have no chance of surviving the forth- 
coming April CPCz Central Committee plenum. 

Novotn^ s resignation focused bloc attention squarely on Czecho- 
slovakia. The prospect of a complete and imminent collapse of con- 
servative and pro-Soviet influence in Prague made it imperative to 
act before a successor could be named, and Moscow made the cru- 
cial decision to convene an emergency meeting of bloc leaders in 
Dresden. Thus Novotny s resignation produced both a conspicuous 
increase in the j^erceived level of threat and an important element 
of time salience, thereby triggering escalation to the pre-crisis 
period. 

^l&aos Gosztonyi s editorial in the Hungftriati part\' newspaper S'epszabadadg on Mardl 
21, 1968, cxmipared ceitain "disturbing" phenomena he had recently observed in Czechoslo- 
valda with those prevailing in (luntran prior to 1056. Although he described the Prague 
Sprinc as a "rtMiaissanc-e, fnll of |x>liti( al hopes and socialist in its content, he also cautioned 
tiiat tor us, the renaissance , . . cost a higli sum. . . . Tlie cwunterrevolution did not start 
in our oinintr>' by killing Communists and other honest men. This was done only kter. First 
they only repeated that it is necessary to correct the mistakes of socialism. . . . Total free- 
dom of criticism was gradually turned to complete negation [leading to] the transfer of the 
criticism of certain mistakes and leaders to an attack against the whole system" (the Hun- 
garian News Agency [MTIJ, March 21, 19(j8, SW B, EE/2730/C1/4). 
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Phase One; 
March 22-ApriMO 



THE DRESDEN MEETING 

There is iini\ t>r.sal aiireeincnt among hotli Soviets and Czechoslo- 
vaks that the decision to call the Dresden nu-ctini!; marked the real 
beu;imiing of the crisis. There had heen alarm within sections of 
the Soviet political and militar\ hierarchy lor some weeks, hnt onK 
with this decision did the leadership as a whole ;u kno\\ ledtie the 
need tor action lest events in Czechoslovakia get ont ot hand. Dres- 
den also forced on CPCz leaders an awareness that their bloc allies 
did not consider tlie changes taking place in Prague to he pureK an 
internal aflPair. Of the Czechoslovak leaders, Custav Husak. Drah- 
omfr Kolder, Jiff H^jek, Vasil Bil'ak, Zdi-nek Mlynai^, and Zdenek 
Hejzlar all subsequently and independentK^ stated that Dresden 
was indeed the turning point. ^ The draft "Analysis of the Party's 
Record and of the Development of Society since the Thirteenth 

'Hus^k, in a sixrech to the CPCz Central Committee plenum on September 25, ]969» 
stated: "If is alreadv a known fact that (lie fraternal jiarlies piiMitK weUotneil (he chanijes 
which (K( iirred in Czechoslovakia alter Jannarx I9(>S. They declared this stand publicly in 
fraternal meetings on the occasion ut the 20th anniversary of February 1948. However, de- 
velopmente in this country took the course we have briefly outlined. Out of concern for this 
develoimient in Czedioslovalda, and of concern for the danger for the whole sex ialist camp, 
a cfinferonce of si\ Commimist Parties was convened in Dresden on 23 March 196S" (Cn"K, 
September 28, 15i6y, SWB, EE/3i90/C/i7). Bil'ak, in a snbsequent interview, noted: "Ixx)k- 
ing back, it seems to me, that Dresden was an important turning point [italics in original]" 
(Rudi privo, S^iteinber 3, 1060, reproduced in Pravda pobezhda^, p. 133). See sfanilur 
statement by Kolder, ibid., p. 156. a major Rud^ prdvo editorial, "Why was Alexander 
DiilK'ck expelled from the CPC/^ ' JuU IfV 1970. in ibid,, p, -360. Jiri Ilajek. Die Zeit. 
August 22, 1975; Hejzlar, in Vladimir \. Kusin, ed.. The Czechoslovak liejonii Motement 
1968, p. 60: Vasil Bil'ak, The Truth Versus Ues, " New Times, no. 33 (August 1978). p. 20; 
and Zdendk Mlyntf in an interview with the author. June 1, 1070. 
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Congress," which was to have been presented at the planned Four- 
teenth CPGz Congress, also apparently perceived Dresden as a 
landmark; it contained a section tracing Czechoslovak attempts 
"from the l^n sden meeting up to the present Congress" to allay 
foreign "fears" about "the process of rebirth in Czechoslovakia."* 
On the Soviet side, both the July 15 "Warsaw letter," addressed to 
the Czechoslovaks by the five bloc parties,^ and the authoritative 
August 22, 1968, Pravda editorial singled out the importance of 
Dresden. According to the August 22 article: 

Events showed that an atmosphere of disorder, vacillations and un- 
certaint> was heiiinninj^ to take shape within the CFCz itself. Reac- 
tionar\, antisot iaiist forces supported by world imperialism were 
rearing their heads. 

All this alarmed not only our party. The fraternal parties of Bul- 
garia, Hungary, the GDR and Poland were as seriously disturbed as 
we were by the course of events in Czechoslovakia. It became neces- 
sary to hold a collective met tin^ and exchange opinions with the 
leaders of the CPCz and the CSSIi. By mutual consent, this meeting 
was held on March 23 in Dresden. 

Evidence suggests that the Soviet decision {number 1) to call a 
bloc meeting was made on March 22 under heavy pressure from 

the Poles and East Germans. The O.echoslox ak and)assad()r to Mos- 
cow, Oldficli Pavlovsky , was suninioned to tlu^ KriMuliu on March 
21 for a two-hoin" meeting, during which Brezhnev is reported to 
have angrily discussed events in O.echosloN akia and above all 
press criticisms of twenty years of Cvommunist rule. Fa\ lovsky was 
not intoruKHl, however, of the decision to comene a liloc- summit; 
and it was onl\ after the meeting had begun on the mormng of 
March 23 tliat the Czcchosloxak media announced that Dubcck 
had left for Dresden. ' VVell-placed Czecli soiuces maintained that 
the meeting had been called at the insistence ol Poland and East 
Germany.^ Radio Belgrade, commenting on the Dresden meeting, 

'Contained in Jiff Pelikin, ed. , The Secret Vysodany Congress, p. 249. 

'The Warsaw Letter, which appeared in Pravda on July 1968, under the heading 

the Czechoslovak C^ominunist Party Central Committee" stated: "We expressed these fears 
at a mretitii: m Dresden." In discussing the origins of bloc concern, Dresden was the first 
meeting mentioned. 

*The Observer, March 24, 1968; and the Christian Science Monitor (London Edition). 
Match 25, 1968. 

*New York Times, Marc ii 21, UMiS. Although both Kad.'u and Comnlka had held bilateral 
mrrtiiii^s with Duhcek in IVliniary. l"ll)ne}it reportrclK had tiiriiecl clown twn odt is to coa- 
ler with Dubcek in Czeeiioslovakia, prelerriniu; a multilateral meeting instead. pre.suniably 
because greater pressure could be brought to bear on the recalcitrant Czechoslovaks. 
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agreed that "it is not a sec ret that ehani^es in O.ec hoslox akia were 
not welcomed in the GDR and to a certain degree in Poland. West 
Germany's foreign minister WilK Brandt attributed the primary 
initiative for caHing the meeting to Ull)rieht. Zdenek Mlynai^, who 
became a CPCz secretary soon after Dresden, also confirmed that 
Poland and East Ciermany, and the latter espeeiaUy, were impor- 
tant forces behind the convocation of the meeting, and that the So- 
viets and Brezhnev himself did not appear to be at the forefront of 
effi>rts to control Czechoslovak affairs.* Soviet insistence on a col- 
lective meeting because the other fraternal parties 'were as wor- 
ried as we were"' was corroborated by Dub6ek, who confirmed 
that the initiative for the meeting had come from "several par- 
ties.""* That the meeting was held in the CDR certainly suggests 
that the East Germans were keen to convene the summit. 

Present at the conference were dt^le^dtioiis from the USSR, the 
(»DR, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and ol course Czechosloxakia. 
Rumania, however, had not heen invited. The Soviets were repre- 
sented by Brezhnev, Kos\ gin, A. P. Kii ilenko, a Pohtljuro niemher 
and secretary of the CPSU Central C^onnnittee; P. Ye. Shelest, the 
first secretary of the Ukraine Communist part\ : N. K. Baibakov, 
chairman of the USSR State Planning Committee (Gosplan); and 
K. V. Rusakov, listed as a member of the CPSU (Central Inspecti(m 
Commission," but who was soon to be named head of the Central 
Committee's Department for Liaison with Ruling Communist and 
Workers' Parties, having been first deputy head of that department 
since 1965. Notable were the absence of Suslov and the presence of 
Shelest. Suslov, reported by some to be ill,^ was replaced by 
Kirilenko. Shelest, who as a regional party secretary had no formal 

*Radio Belgrade, March 2S. 1968, quoted in RFE, Communitt Area, USSR and Eoft 
Europe^ Mardi 27, 1966. 

^Wiiy Brandt. People and Politics, p, 210. 

*Inter\'ie\v with author, June 1, 1979. 

*rravda, August 22, 1968. 

"Dubtek interview with CmH, published in Pravda, March 28, 1968. 
*^Fntvda, Mareh 25, 1968. 

^^The Observer, March 31, 1968, and tlie New York 77»irv .•fMarth 31 and April 13. 19(>S. 
which reported that Suslov had not hern present at the Inneral ol ("osinonaut Yuri (ia^arin 
and hatl onlv reappeared in pubhc on April 12. Also see RFE, Communist Area, USSR, April 
4, 1968. Not oidy was Suslov absent from the Gaj^arin ftineral, he was not present at 
the Moscow City Party ConfereiK e (Pravda^ March 29. Other leaders absent from 

both the CaKarin funeral and the conference were IVl'she, Shelest. Kunar\ , Mashero\ . 
Mzhavanad/e. Kaslndox . and SiK herl)itsk\ . All, with the exception ot Pel'she, were involved 
in Union Republic activities at that tune. 
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competence in the foreign policy field, was included, as head of the 
Soviet republic closest to ( /cchoslovakia, because any spillover 
from the Prague Spring might be expected to affect the Ukraine 
first. 

On the agenda were a number of issues: economic relations, 
Warsaw Pact operations, the international situation, particularly in 
Central Europe, and, of course, the events in Czechoslovakia. The 
economic matters explain the presence of Baibakov and his coun- 
terparts from the other bloc states. The official communique issued 
after the Dresden talks noted: 

The participants in the meeting expressed their views on prospects 
for lurtlicr grow tli ot the socialist ccononi) on the ])asis of the utiliza- 
tion of economic tics within the h anicwork of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance and on a bilateral basis. . . . They unanimously 
reaffirmed their determination in the near future to effect concrete 
measures ... for cooperation in achieving a further upswing in the 
economies of the socialist commonwealth. For the purpose of consid- 
ering common economic problems, th(> parties agreed to hold an eco- 
nomic conference on the highest level in the near future. 

Sul)se(nient reports suggest that at issue wore eHorts to dissuade 
Prague from seeking a hard currency loan from the West and the 
growing demands of Czechoslox aks to restructure their trade rela- 
tions to better suit their own needs." According to "Communist 
sources in East Berhn, " the USSR and the CDR agreed to consider 
the possibility ot extending substantial soft-currency credits to 
Prague to prevt'ut her turning to the West.'' Within tliis context 
Dubcek's remarks about the economic aspects of the Dresden 
meeting might best be unch^rstood. According to Dubcek, Kosygin 
"spoke at great length about the prospects for the growth of the 

'^Pravda. March 25. 1968. 

'*ln a Marcli 4 Prague radio discussion entitled "Prolilems and DifTieulties in the 
CMEA,' the puneli:»t5 inainlaiiied that ta'causc Czechoslovakia was more advanced than its 
Other bloc partners, trade was less advant^eous to Prague, for she did not require most of 
the materids produced elsewhere in the bloc. Gzechosiovalda had built up a very fevorable 
trade balance, especially with tlie USSR and Poland. Moreover, tlie planned economic re- 
forms piviuR enterprises the riyht to engage directly in external trade were nieain'ngless un- 
less the other bloc states instituted similar reforms or unless Prague reorientated its trade 
mote towaid the West (SWB, EE/2714/C2/14-18). A Pratda artide on March 14, with the 
curiously similar title "Problems of Economic Cooperation in the Socialist Countries," saw 
further integration as the only solution to any problems. 

'^iWtr Yorit Ti7»f'.v, Mart h 2(r IMBS, also John Krickson. "International and Strateiiic Im- 
plications of the Czechoslovak lielorni Movement, in kusin, cd., Czechuslutak Hefurm 
Movement 1968, p. 41. 
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economies oi tlu' socialist countries. He spoke about the many pos- 
sibilities for strengtliening economic cooperation and said that in 
the framework of the CMEA too there are many unused resources. 
Responsible bodies in individual countries should prepare pro- 
posals for the coming talks on the highest level in order to find new 
and real ways for the development of the economic system."*^ Ap- 
parently, the Soviets hoped to forestall any Czechoslovak approach 
to the West by assurances that the bloc was capable of solving its 
own economic problems. The decision to examine the matter in 
greater depth as a prelude to an economic summit conference 
clearly was intended to assure Prague of everyone's good intentions 
without actually committing anyone to a specific course. The prom- 
ise of substantial credits would be used to extract political conces- 
sions from the Czechoslovaks. 

In the area ot military security the participants, according to the 
communique, "reaffirmed the coincidence of their views on the 
question discussed and the unity of their positions as set forth at 
the Sofia conference of the Political Consultative Committee of 
Warsaw Pact states. . . . They unanimously reaffirmed their deter- 
mination in the near future to effect concrete measures for strength- 
ening the Warsaw Treaty Organization and its arnu^tl forces. . . 
The discussion of Pact reform was clearly meant to isolate Rumania 
and to kill before its inception any support that l^uinanian pro- 
posals might find among other bloc states such as Czechoslovakia. 
The "concrete measures** referred to Moscow's continuing efibrts 
to strengthen its position in both the joint military command and 
the Political Consultative Committee. Dub^ek later admitted that 
the Soviets had no intention of waiting the six months agreed to at 
Sofia for bloc members to suggest reforms; instead the participants 
had agreed to "a speedy elaboration of proposak to perfect the way 
in which the joint command acts.**" 

President Nicolae Ceau§escu of Rumania was furious that dis- 
cussions had been held about CMEA and WTO affiurs without 
Rumanian participation. In a speech on the Dresden meeting, he 
declared: "We are astonished that the mihtary command of the 
Warsaw Pact member states was discussed, because it was decided 
in Sofia by all delegations that the ministers of the armed forces 

"Dulxek infeniew, Bratislava mcUo. March 26, 1968. SWB. EE/2732/a4. 
^Pravda, March 25. 1968. 

"Dubeek interview. Bratislava radio, March 26. 1968. SWB, EE/!Z732/C/4. 
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should draw up within six months proposals for improving the ac- 
tivity of this command. . . . Our country is determined to make its 
direct contribution to the activit> of tlu- Pohtical Consultative 
Committee of the Warsaw Pact, including the activity of the mili- 
tary high command of the states participating in this pact."** How- 
ever determined Ceau§escu may have been to participate in reform 
of Warsaw Pact structures, the Soviets were equally determined to 
block such reforms. At Dresden it first became clear that the Sovi- 
ets were willing to forego Rumanian support in return for a more 
cohesive inner grouping of bloc states, which of geographical ne- 
cessity would have to include Czechoslovakia. 

On the subject of Czechoslovakia the discussions were most 
heated and the comminiique least specific: indeed it was restricted 
to a hroad statenitMit: The (Czechoslovak (leh^iiation had "provided 
inturinatioii on progress in the realization of the Januar) plenary 
session. Confidence was expressed that the working class and all 
the working people of the CSSH, under the leadership of the 
Czechoslovak Connnunist Party, will ensure the further develop- 
ment of socialist construction in the countrx. Yet cadre changes, 
the successor to Noxotny, tlu' April ( 'cntral ( "oninnttfc j^ltMinm 
agenda, and evidence of "anti-socialist acts were among those 
items known to have been discussed. 

Dub^'ek initially denied that cadre changes had been proposed 
at Dresden either "officially or unofl&cially,""' but later he explained 
this denial: "I was not in favor of revealing the fact that in Dresden 
there had been talk about the change of President in Czechoslo- 
vakia." ^ The bloc parties apparently considered Svoboda an accept- 
able candidate and wanted to prevent any of the more outspoken 
reformers from obtaining the post. In particular the dismissal of 
Smrkovsk^, one of the presidential candidates, was sought by 
Brezhnev, who supported Dub£ek but said that he was ''becoming 
a prisoner of reactionary and anti-Communist elements.*'" Vasil 
Bil'ak, a leading conservative, provided the fullest account of the 

'"Ceausescus speech to the Bucharest Party AkHv, April 26, 1968, in ScUOeia, April 28, 

1968. 

"Pracda, March 25. 1968. 

"Dub6ek to the April CPCz Central Committee plenum, quoted in H. Cordon SkiUing, 
Cxedio^ovakias Interrupted BectAution, p. 208. 

^Du!>£-ek's spt Lch on S« ptenil)er 26, 1968, to the CPCz Central Committee plenum, in 
Williatn Shawcross, Duhrrk, p 2H5 

According to I'avel Tigrid, Why Dubcek Fell. p. 57, and the authors interview with 
E. GoldstOdcer, October 24, 1977. 
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Dresden meeting; he maintained that apart from the issue of \s ho 
should succeed Novotny, the bloc leaders w ere concerned that "by 
permitting the recall of the President witliout any preliminary dis- 
cussion of such a serious step by the Central Committee," the 
Czechoslovak leaders had "violated . . . the basic principles of 
cadre pohcy."^^ 

Firm control by the party of appointments to all leading posts in 
the state and government hierarchy (known as the nomenklatura 
system) is a fundamental feature of Soviet-style socialism. Czecho- 
slovak violation of this principle in allowing the selection of a new 
president without party inteidference threatened to undermine the 
party's hegemonial position within Czechoslovak society. Further- 
more, because the USSR exercised its own control of East Euro- 
pt^an developments by maintaining the closest ties with the ruling 
Communist parties, any diffusion of power away Irom tlie party 
also weakened the ability of the Soviet Union to supervise and con- 
trol events. For these reasons, ratlier tlian out of loyahy to Xoxotny, 
tlie incident became a key factor in the Soviet decision to convene 
the Dresden meeting. 

Soviet and bloc leaders also sought information at Dresden about 
"antisoeialist tendencies," particularly in the mass media. As the 
Soviets subsequently stated: 

At the Dresden meeting the Czechoslovak coniracU s did not deny 
that some negative processes were developing in the country, that 
the radio, television and press had broken away from party control 
and were in fact in the hands of antisoeialist elements and that ri^t- 
wing forces were consolidating themselves. At the same time the 
Czechoslov ak rejiresentatives stated that on the whole the party was 
in control of the situation and that tliere was no cause for serious 
alarm 

Tlic S()\ ict rei)ri'scutati\c's ami all i\\v tlck'Uations of the iralenial 
parties noted with complete candor that the\ saw the picture in a 
different hght. They pointed out the real danger of the situation that 
had taken shape.** 

Czechoslovak participants concur that tlie Soviets insisted on ur- 
gent measures to reestablish control of the press, to end attacks on 

**Birak interview, September 3. 1969. in Pravda pobezhdaet, p. 134. Zden^k Mlyntf, 
interviewed by the author on June 1, 1979, maintained that Bil'ak's \ ersiun of the Dresden 
meeting represented a fair summary of the minutes, which were distributed in the 1969 
Central C'ominittee plenum. 

''Fravda, August 22. 1958. 
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the party and its historx'. and to prevent the reactivation of mass 
associations and non-Commnnist pohtical parties.^ Brezhnev, ac- 
cording to Bil'ak, stated that whereas certain antisociaHst tenden- 
cies previously had been regarded purely as "transitional phenom- 
enon/' there was now a growing discrepancy between "words and 
deeds." He is said to have pleaded with the Czechoslovaks to "mo- 
bilize the party and the working class in time" to prevent "chaos."" 
The Soviets' conclusion that "there was evidence of develop- 
ments that could lead to a counterrevolutionary coup"'^ found sup- 
port from other delegations. The Czechoslovaks were specifically 
warned by the Soviets, the Poles, and also by Kdddr himself that 
they must take measures to prevent a repetition of the 1956 Hun- 
garian counterrevolution."' According to Bil ak, 

The> [the Soviets] warned us that counterrevolution does not always 
begin with murders, hut often with demogog\', pseudosocialist slo- 
gans and appeals to heedoni. harmful to the part\. tlu> stat(> and 
societal apparat, with the \\ cakt'iunu and deiuorali/ation of tlu- in- 
struments of power— the arin\, the security organs, the courts and 
the procuracy. . . . And such symptoms were said to he gaining 
strength in the CSSR.~ 

Ulbricht, too, expressed concern about developments in Czecho- 
slovakia and was particularly worried about spillover effects. Bil'ak 
cites Ulbricht as saying that "any weakening of the CPCz will lead 

''Diilxi-k cDiu t'iit d that it is not siirprisiiiu that certain concvrn was shown . . . that 
antisociahst elements should not take udvuntuge of the process of deniocrati/.alion." Bra- 
tislava radio. March 26. 1968. SWB, EE/2732/C/4. Husdk, speaking after the invasion, was 
more outspokt n All five parties very urgently pointed to the dangerous developments in 
Czechoslovakia, to the activity of antiswialist forces, to the opcr.itioiis of rightist forces, to 
the work of (he mass t otniniiiiications media, to the \ ,iiioiis KA\ and 231 cliihs, to the 
wrecking ut the state apparatus, etc. They very urgeutl) demanded of and begged our lead- 
ership to institute order in these things because this was a dangerous road ... for socialism 
in Czedioslovakia. because diis would weaken the entire socialist camp" (speech to a CFCz 
ahiv August 19, 1969. SWB. EE/3157/C/13). Husik made a similar statement to the CTCz 
Central Conimifte.- plenum on September 25. 1969, in SU B, Et:/319()/(: 17. as did Oldfich 
Svestka ni Ins tiude ptdvo article of August 21, 1969, in SWB, EE/315H/C/7. Zdenek llej/lar 
Stated that the Soviets specifically had sought the modification of the April CFCz Central 
Committee plenum agenda (in Kusin, ed., Czechodovak Befonn Movctnent 1968, p. €0), 
whereas Kami! Winter later quoted Bre/hnev as expressing disbelief that il was beyond 
Dul>^-ek's ]M)wer to c^introl the press (BBC televisicm documentary marking the iOth Anni- 
versary of the invasion, on August 21, 1978). 

'^BiFak. Prmda pobezhdaet, pp. 135-36. 

'^Fmvda^ August 22. 1968. 
Prague Radio, Match 24. 1968. SWB. EE/273(Vi; and Bil ak. Pmvda pobezhdaet, 
pp. 1.35 37 

^-Ibid.. p. 136. 
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to a weakening of socialism in the CSSR, a weakening of the al- 
liance with the socialist countries and the foundations of socialism 
in general/'^ Other sources maintain Ulbricht was rather more 
blunt in his analysis of the dangers of the Prague Spring. One re- 
port, which rings true if only because it attributes to Ulbricht that 
unique directness of approach he had shown on numerous other 
occasions, quotes him as follows: *'If the January line is continued 
in Czechoslovakia, all of us here will be running into great danger. 
We may all find ourselves kicked out.'* " Altlu)U|Li;h the bloc's policy 
toward West (Jenn. was far from l)ein<i tlu' central issue, luist 
(ieiiiiaii concern that tlu tonimon a])pr()ach to the Federal He- 
pid)lic miulil \k' disintci;ralinii appears to lia\c been rcsi^onsihlc 
tor the conininni(iue s condenniation ol the " latest steps ol the 
Kiesinii;er-Brandt government, which are directed against the in- 
terests ot the German Democratic Republic and the other socialist 
countries." " 

Although the Dresden conference lasted only tor the one day of 
March 23 both the decision to hold the conference and the deci- 
sions reached and conclusions drawn from that meeting had an im- 
portant impact on future events. From the Soviet perspective, the 
following decisions were made: 

Decision 1: to hold the March 23 conference. 

Decision 2i to hold a hi^-level economic conierence in the near 
future to consider* among other things, Czechoslovaldas request for a 
loan to restructure her economy. 

Decision 3: to cuntinuc w ith plans for the integration ot the mili- 
tary high command of the Warsaw Pact and to widen the scope of 
activity of its Political Consultative Committee. 

Decision 4. not to intervene lurthcr in ( '/ctiioslox ak internal al- 
lairs provided tlial the assurances anil promises reci'ived from the 
CzeduMtlovak delegation were acted upon. 

The language of the communique is moderate: "Confidence was 
expressed that [the CPCz leadership] will ensure the further de- 
velopment of socialist construction in the country."^ But Bil'ak 
maintains that an earlier version of the communique had referred 

''Ibid., p. 137. 

» David Floyd. "The Czechoslovak Crisis of 1968." p. 39. 

""Pravda, Maidi 25. 1968. 

«Ibid. 
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to promises to deliver a "decisive rebuff to enemy forces/*" Bil'ak 
later stated that "at that meeting we promised to rc store order and 
to take the guidance of the state (irmly into our hands within two 
months."^ Hus^, too, refers to the fact that "there were notifica- 
tions and promises that we would institute order and would take 
action on these matters."^ The Soviets expressed confidence that 
the CPCz leadership would heed bloc advice without further sanc- 
tions or warnings, but they gave no indication that they had yet 
developed a clear pohcy on how they would respond if their confi- 
dence in the Czechoslovaks were disappointed. They gained some 
political leverage in promising to consider Prague's request for a 
loan, but beyond this, other specific poHcy options did not emerge 
at Dresden. 

REACTION TO DRESDEN 

It is customary tor Praida to announce that tlie outcome of a dele- 
gation s foreign nei^otiations had recei\ ed the approx al of the Polit- 
buro, and sometimes the approval of the Council of Ministers 
and/or the Central Committee. This was in fact done for the Sofia 
and Budapest meetings held only weeks before, yei no such an- 
nouncement appeared for Dresden. It is possible that lirezhnevs 
inclusion in the delegation gave it sufficient authority to act inde- 
pendently without requiring subsequent Politburo approval. Yet 
BrezhncN s trips to Sofia earlier in March, to Warsaw in July, and to 
Czechoslovakia in Jul>^ and August at the head of similar delega- 
tions were indeed the subject of subsequent meetings.^ That the 
Dresden results were to be confirmed by the forthcoming Central 
Committee plenum might also have vitiated the necessity of spe- 
cific approval by the entire Politburo. Nevertheless, it is a rather 
curious anomaly, and it appears that either approval was not sought 
or could not be obtained. The possibihty of a spht in the Politburo 
at this stage exists, although the evidence is not at all clear-cut. 

Soviet press reports following the meeting reaffirmed the impor- 
tance of bloc unity of ties with O.echoslovakia, and the belief, or at 
least the hope, that the CPCz leadersinp was both willing and able 

"Bil'ak, Pravda pobezkdaet, p. 139. 
*BiTak, "The Ihith Versus Lies," p. 20. 

^'Husak's AiiRust 19. 1969. speech, SWB. Fl' 31"~ C'13. 

^ Pan (la, Marc h 12, I9(>8 (Budapest), ami Pnnda. March 13, 1968 (Sofia). 

^Pravda, March 13. July 20, and August 7. 1968. 
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to bring the domestic situation firmly muler control, as the Pohsh 
party was doing. The stand adopted by the Politburo after Dresden 
(or by a dominant faction within it) was signaled in an authoritative 
article in Pravda on March 28 by I. Alexandrov, a pseudonym used 
for editorials expressing top level party policy.^ The decision to re- 
frain from any kind of public polemic with Prague or overt inter- 
ference in Czechoslovak domestic politics was restated when Alex- 
androv condemned as *'imperiahst scribblers" all those who were 
''striving to sow distrust among the Communist parties'* by raising 
allegations of Soviet pressure on Czechoslovakia's new leadership. 
It described events there posit i\ ely: "Now the CPCv. is carr\ ing 
out ureat fhol shyyu] work in the activation ot the Communist party 
organization and the stati' adniinistratiNC apparatus." While re- 
affirminu the deep bonds unitinu the two coiintri(^s and parties, the 
editorial also contained the most explicit statement yet to appear in 
the Soviet press of the Soviet leaderships unconditional deter- 
mination to maintain Czechoslovakia's position as a foremost mem- 
ber of the sociahst community: 

The peoplt s ol thv Soviet Union and (]7.eeh<),sl()\ akia and our (Com- 
munist parties are linked by indissoluble ties of fraternal friendship. 
This friendship has deep historical roots. It has been sealed with the 
blood of the best sons of the Soviet and Czechoslovak peoples, shed 
together in the struggle against the common enemy, fascism, the 
struggle in which the unshakeahle alliance between the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia emerged. The Conununist parties of the Soviet Union 
and CzechosloN akia, united b\ fidelitv to the princ iples of Marxism- 
Leninism and proletarian ititernationalism, inspire and direet our 
fi ieudship. . . . No one and notliing, under an\ eonditions, can sluike 
our iraternal Iriendship, which serves the vital interests ol the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia.^ 

Brezhnev did not elaborate on this stand in the published version 
of his speech to the Moscow City Party Conference on March 29. 
Although, according to Pravda^ he did "inform" the delegates of 

•See, for example, ihe Iruiit-puge Pravda editorial on March 27. 1968, entitled "Broth- 
erly Unity," reaffirming that the CFCz was fuUy capable of maiu^ns its own aflbirs and of 
participating in efforts to strengthen the stdidarity of the bloc. 

^'In July, during a press conferfiicf in Sw<'dtMi, Kosvsiiii conceded that the Alexandrov 
fditorials reflectfd I'ohthiiro opinion, kosvuni, relerrini; to Alexandro\ \ July 11 Pravda ar- 
ticle Attack on the Socialist Foundation^> in Czechoslovakia,' advised the journalists to read 
it saying "it reflects our assessment of the events now taking place in Czedioslovakia.'* The 
Kosygin interview is in Pravda, July 15, 1968. 

^I. Alexandrov, Pravda, March 28. 1968. 

I 
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the results of both the Sofia and Dresden meetings, he chose to 
deal almost exclusively with domestic political and ideological mat- 
ters. The conference was devoted primarily to the social respon- 
sibilities of scientists, writers, and the intelligentsia and the need 
for them to display greater "political maturity/' Brezhnev s speech 
was a hard-line call for increased party disciphne particularly in the 
realm of ideological work, which he labeled **the fiercest front of the 
class struggle." Indeed an editorial in Sovetskaya Rossiya that ap- 
peared two weeks later on April 13 (jiioted Brezhnev as warning con- 
ference delegates that those "reiieijades" holding; bourgeois views 
"cannot count on impunity. In an apparent reference to O.echo- 
slovakia, he maintained that "imperialism is tr\ inii to weaken the 
ideoloijical and political unity of the workini; people of the socialist 
countries. In doin^ so. it is chiefly i^amblim!; on nationahst and re- 
visionist elements." '' .\Itliouy;h the bulk oi Bre/.hne\ s speech dealt 
with the domestic situation, his rctercncc to processes in socialist 
countries in lieneral indicates that he considered his analysis appli- 
cable throughout the bloc and that he was well aware of the influ- 
ence that events in Poland and Czechoslovakia were having on that 
section of the Soviet intelligentsia the party was seeking to bring 
under control. The president of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Mstislav Keldysh, was more explicit. Speakinii; of the appeals against 
the imprisonment of Ginzburg and others, he condemned as **po- 
litically immature" anyone who could support "political slanderers 
and double dealers . . . criminals who had nothing to do with liter- 
ature/' He asserted that those who failed to comprehend the se- 
rious implications of any dissent for the political stability of Com- 
munist rule should examine the recent events in Poland, where 
fortunately the "party and the working class have exposed in a 
timely way the secret mechanisms of provocative and antipopular 
subversive activities directed against the gains of Socialist People s 
Poland."^^ 

The failure of Brezhnev, Keldysh, and the other speakers spe- 
cifically to mention Czechoslo\ akia might reflect avoidance of a 
polemic that would exacerbate the eflbrts of the (IVC./. leaders to 
control their own internal situation. This restraint is somewhat siu- 
prisint!; since other East Kuropcnm rej^imes were showint^ no hesi- 
tation in oiiering detailed and public analyses of the Czechoslovak 

^'Pnvda, Mareh 30. 1968. 
**Praoda, April 1, 1968. 
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situation. At a philosophy congress on March 26, Kurt Hager, the 
leading ideologist in East Germanys ruling Socialist Unity party 

(SED), launched a blistering and personal attack on Josef Smrkov- 
sky, who was at that time still a candidate for the Czechoslovak 
presiclciicN. Ha^cr maintained that Snn kox sky and others hke hnn 
were jiivin^ West (ierman pohtic ians reason to "phice their hopes in 
'evohition. liberalization' and 'Stnrni um\ Drani!; days in Pra^ne."* 
The neuative impression of the Hauei speech was balanced 
somewhat !)>■ a more eircnmspect ai)j)raisal honi Zoltan Komocsin, 
the Hungarian party secretary in charge ot interpart\ and foreign 
aflFairs. In an interview reflecting official opinion, Komocsin made 
the ibllowing statement on the Czechoslovak reform movement: 

Its basic characteristic feature and main trend is to strengthen the 
Communist party, to devek>p and render more independent the work 
the socialist government organs, and social organizations and, with 
the active participation of the working masses, one by ouv to elimi- 
nate the faults committed. For our part we approve of the fundamen- 
tal aspirations of the fraternal Czeclioslovak party. . . . Bearing in 
mind the experience of Hungary in 1956, in my opinion, for the sake 
of the realization of the objecti\ es flee ided upon, in ('zeclioslox akia it 
lias become necessar\ for the ('omuuiiusts and tlu* forces ol st)cialism 
to go into battle on two fronts: against tlic retarding conservative 
forces and against the nationalist forces.^ 

The entreaty to "go into battle on two fronts" was based on KAd&rs 
strategy for reform in Hungary and formed the foundation of the 
cautious yet sympathetic Hungarian approach to the developments 
in Prague. 

East European opinion, especially from Poland and East Ger- 
many, clearly influenced the Soviet evaluation of events in Prague. 
So too did the domestic Soviet campaign against dissident intellec- 
tuals and insufficient party disciphne. Both factors enhanced the 

growing conviction among some Soviet leaders that "dogmatism" — 

the threat from the ri^lit partieularK from Maoist ideas — was no 
longer the most immediate danger eithei to the internal stability of 
party rnle or to the external nnity of the (a)nnnnnist bloc. Indeed, 
the Soviet leadership increasingly viewed revisionism in the form 

^Neuea I^u^Mand, Uaah 27. 1968. "Sturm und Drang'* or ''Storm and Stress" Is a 
reference to a pky by FHedrich von Klin^r vihkAi stimulated a heady pditical discussion 

led by Coetlie in the late eishteeiith century. 

""MTI March 26. 1968. SWB, £E/2733/A2/i-5. Komdcsin's interview was not reprinted 
in the Soviet press. 
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of attacks from the left and from the iiiteUigentsia as an even more 
serious danger to basic vahies. In Poland, the Soviet Union, and 
now in Czechoslovakia, the major ideological challenges in recent 
months had come from the left, not from the right. As a result, the 
theses governing party work since the Twenty-Third CPSU Con- 
gress, which had stressed the necessity (or closing ranks against the 
"splitting tactics" of Maoism, were no longer appropriate to the cur- 
rent domestic and intrabloc situation and would require rethinking. 

THE APRIL PLENUM OF THE CPCz 

The greatest spur to this ree\ ahiation w as tlie April i)lenuin of the 
CPCz Central (Committee, with its wholesale leadership changes 
and ado])tioii of the Action Program. It had appeared at first that 
the plenum would not sid)stantially weaken conserx ati\ e influence 
within part) and state organs. The statement following the CPC/ 
Praesidiuni s March 25 meeting, for example, had asserted that 
"the Praesidium has further dealt with the preparations for the 
election of the president of the Republic. It took note of the infor- 
mation by Alexander Duhcck about the discussion of our dele- 
gation at . . . Dresden."^^ As a result of that meeting. General 
Ludvik Svoboda Ixc aiuc the party's presidential nominee, and the 
positive appraisals in the Soviet press of Svoboda's background and 
his unswerving support for "the indestructible aUiance with the 
peoples of the USSR" indicate that his candidacy was entirely ac- 
ceptable to Moscow.** 

If the Soviets hoped that Svoboda*s selection augured well for 
the maintenance of conservative influence in the leadership, the 
plenum proved them wrong. In the course of the session, OldHch 
Cemfk was endorsed as the party's candidate for prime minis- 
ter, Josef Smrkovslc^ as chairman of the National Assembly, and 
Frantisek Kriegel. another strong adxocate of reform, as chairman 
of the National front. Dubcek. Drahonn'r Kolder, antl (>erni'k 
were the ouK' persons from the pie-January Praesidium who were 
reelected to that body as full uiemhers. SimilarK, in the party 
Seci-etariat. Duhcek, Stefan Sadoxsky, and Kolder were tlic only 
reiiiaiuiug pre-Jauuary members. Certainly, conservatives such 

*• Prague radio. March 26, 1968. SWB. 

^Pmvda, Mareh 24. 1968. Also see Pnmda, March 26. 1968; Izoestto, March 27. 1968; 
and Pravda, Mardi 31 and April 1. 1968. for fovorable interviews with Svoboda and reports 
of his speeches. 
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as Bil'ak, Oldfich Svestka, Jo/cl Lcnart, Alois India, and Stefan 
Sadovsky managed to keej) their positions. Yet the elevation of 
Zdenek Mlyndi^, Cestmir Ci^dr, and Vaclav Slavik to important 
Secretariat posts and the simultaneous demotion of Novotny and 
almost all of liis c losest associates helped swing the balance of 
forces within both the party and state appamts away from the 
conservatives. 

The plenary session also adopted the Action Program to guide 
party policy until the next (the fourteenth) party congress. The 
program reaffirmed the party's leading role but criticized the "in- 
sufficient development of sodahst democracy within the party." It 
also upheld the right of non-Communists to form social organiza- 
tions that would work with the party in a rejuvenated National 
Front. Adding to the Soviet perception ot threat wvvv proposals 
calhng for a new constitiition, further iiUcuautccs for the freedoms 
of asseuihK and association, a law liftinii censorship, a law go\ ern- 
ing the procedure lor political rehabilitation, changes in the elec- 
toral SNsteni, and the reorganization of the securit\ apparatus and 
the public prosecutors office. The Action Program also called for 
the formulation of a "more active European polic\. altliough it re- 
affirmed the basic orientation of Czechoslovak foreign policy to- 
ward "alliance and cooperation with the Soviet Union." ^® 

\Vhate\'er reassurance tlu^ promise of fidelity may have pro- 
vided, Soviet hopes that the plenary session would be used to con- 
solidate the leadership s hold on the reform movement and put an 
end to all the uncontrolled demands for change were not reahzed. 
The Soviets later charged that the promises made at Dresden had 
not been folfiUed, thereby "confirming the fraternal parties con- 
clusions about the strength of antisociaUst feeling inside not only 
the country but also the Party itself"** The Soviet leadership con- 
cluded that the plenum had shown itself "unable to stabilize the 
situation." Indeed Moscow subsequently maintained that "a num- 
ber of proi)ositions in the CPCz Action Pn)gram adopted at that 
plenar) session were in fact used ])y rightists as a sort of legal plat- 
form for further attacks on the (Joinnuinist l^u t\, the foundations 
of socialism, and the friendship of the Czechoslovak and Soviet 
peoples. The official Czechoslovak post-Dubcek account of that 

^*The text of the Action Program can be fiMind in Robin Alison Remington, ed.. Winter 

in Prague, pp. 88-137. 

'"Pnn da, August 22, 1968. 
"•ibid. 
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plenum, an account heavily influenced by Sov iet orthodoxy, placed 
an equally negative interpretation on the influence of the Action 
Program in encouraging antisocialist elements. 

SECURITY ISSUES 

In addition to Moscow's worries about the political and ideological 
implications of decisions reached at the CPCz plenum, there was 
at the same time a rather sharp increase in the perception of threat 
concerning the Action Program s stand on internal security. The 

program had condemned the "violations of law and . . . the privi- 
leged position of tlic security force in the pohtical system and had 
made proposals for the reform ol the entire structure. 1 he monop- 
oly of police power enjoNcd 1)\ the minister of the interior was 
to he ended and a new state seeurit\ service ^i\en jurisdiction 
solely for "defendinn tlie state from the acti\ ities of enemy centers 
abroad. ' The Action Program nuaranteed that the ]X)litical convic- 
tions of Czechoslovak citizens, previously the prime concern of the 
security organs, "cannot be the object of attention of the bodies of 
the State Security services. The Party declares clearly that this ap- 
paratus should not he directed toward or used to solve interned pO' 
litical questions and controversies in socialist societv." Clearly, 
the curtailment of the powers of the secret pohce and the severing 
of the minister of the interiors influence over all the steps in the 
judicial process from arrest, investigation, and prosecution to judg- 
ment and imprisonment were necessary prerequisites for the lib- 
eralization of public life in Czechoslovakia. At the same time the 
termination of the party's control over the Ministry of the Interior 
would dismantle in a single blow the Soviet-style police system set 
up by Moscow in the postwar period.^ It would also disrupt the 
substantial network of agents used by the Soviets to monitor and 
influence developments in Czechoslovakia. ZdenSk Mlyntf has 
claimed that when he was elected to the party's Secretariat in 

"'"The Lessons <£ the Crisis Development in the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 

and in S<K-iety after the 13th Conjiress of llie CPC/.," document adopt< d .tt iIr- pk numof the 
Central C-ommittee of the CPCz in l )< ( t inhf r 1M70 in Praidn poix zlulact, p. 29. 

^Frum the Action Program, in Remington, ed.. Winter in Prague, p. ill (emphasis in 
original). 

"^These proposals were endorsed by the Ministry of Interior on March 26. On March 29 

the National Assembly established a committee for military and security (juestions that 
would inherit the party eighth department's functions of overseeing the military and se- 
curity lorces. 
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April, the information then available suggested that of the 10, ()()() 
full-time employees in the Ministry of the Interior's Prague offices, 
30% (roughly 3,300) were also working for the Son lets. Although 
the system of Soviet haison officers largely had been disbanded un- 
der KhrushcheN , nevertheless, Ml> naf maintained, most of the as- 
sistant heads of departments worked for Moscow, thereby giving 
the Soviet security services substantial control over the Prague 
Ministry of the Interior." The breakup of the ministry and the 
purge of the conservative elements within it would dislocate, if not 
destroy, that control. 

At the same time demands for the rehabilitation of political fig- 
ures imprisoned in the 1940s and 1950s continued to surface and 
achieve official sanction. The Action Program's admission that the 
security forces had violated the law in the past gave impetus to 
calls for investigations into various activ ities, including the circum- 
stances siu rounding the death in 194S of jaii Masarv k, a leading So- 
cial Democrat and son of the first preside nt of inter-war (Czechoslo- 
vakia, whose presence as foreign minister in the post-F(^bruary 
1948 cabinet had served as a focus for non-Communist sentiments 
in Czechoslovakia. On April 3, the Prague journal Student pub- 
Ushed a letter sent in March from Ivan Svitak to the prosecutor 
general demanding that investigaticms into the death of Masaryk 
be reopened. Svit^ alleged that Masaryk had been murdered, 
possibly by Major Franz Schramm, whom he described as a liaison 
officer between the Czechoslovak State Security and the Soviet 
NKVD (the forerunner of the KGB).'" The whole Masaryk inves- 
tigation was to cause a lot of friction between Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union in the weeks to come, and the announcement on 
April 3 that the Czechoslovak Pubhc Ftosecutor s Office was to re- 
open the case must certainly have caused alarm among informed 
circles in Moscow. 

A final security issue certain to ha\'e concerned Moscow was the 
report troni the Ha\ariaii Minislrx ol the Interior tluit C;/ecln>sh)- 
vak border guards liad taken down a series of barbed w ire and elec- 
trical fences on the frontier with West Germany. * Clearly, the So- 

^Mlynaf. interviewed by the author. June 1. 1979. claimed that the Ministry of Interior 
had 147. (KM) agents ami informers on its hooks, with a total appantt of 20,000 throughout 
Czech«»slovakia, lO.tKM) oi these hased in Prague alone. 

'^Student, April 3, 1968, in Skilling, Czechoslovakia's Interrupted Revolution, p. 381; 
also Le Monde, April 5» 1968. 

''Prague radio on April 3, quoting the report, commented: "If the report is true it must 

be weloomed. But one cannot welcome the &ct that it comes to us from Munich and not 
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viets had ^ood reason to worr\' about such a measure. Not only 
could foreign agents more easily infiltrate into Czechoslovakia but 
Czeclioslovaks and, more important, Soviets and East Europeans 
would have illegal egress from the bloc via this route. Surely, the 
Soviets and East Germans did not withstand all the international 
ignominy surrounding the construction of the Berlin Wall in 1961 
in order to see another uncontrolled exit route created. 

DEBATES IN MOSCOW 

The lack ot firm reassurance from the ( Czechoslovak Central ('om- 
mittee plciiuni combined with certain iu'u;ati\(' indications about 
Prai^ue s internal security policy fornu'd tlu- bac ktlro^) lor the de- 
bates betiinuiuu; within the Soviet Iccidcrship. The first indicator of 
a possible debate was a rather interesting difference ot emphasis 
between two major articles that appeared in the Soviet press. On 
April 3 Fravdd published a lengthy TASS despatch ([noting trom 
Dubcek's report to the CFC/. (Central (>onunittee plenum. The ar- 
ticle, not surprisingly, emphasized those aspects of his speech most 
favorable to the Soviet position, but it was the longest nul fullest 
aceoimt ui the situation in Prague yet to appear in the Soviet press. 
DubC'eks promise that the CPCz "will always be the decisive, or- 
ganized progressive force of our society" was reported, as was his 
assurance that "anyone who tries to place in doubt the indestruc- 
tible Czechoslovak- Soviet friendship will suffer defeat." On the 
other hand, Pravda also included Dub6eks statement that reform 
had to go beyond mere replacement of personnel, although the 
pace of reform needed to proceed more slowly. His criHcism of 
some aspects of party work was included, as was his avowal of the 
need to pursue a more active European policy."" 

On the very next day, Sovetskaya Rossiya carried an article by a 
Soviet ideologue, V. Kozlov, who denounced in general terms, 
without mentioning Czechoslovakia, the notion of a ''specific path 
to socialism*' or "a national form of Marxism." He maintained such 
views were nn-Marxist insofar as they gave undue emphasis to a 
states national circumstances. Kozlov echoed the denunciation de- 



firom Czechoslovak authorities" (SW0, EEfZJSQlii). Also Le Monde, April 5, 1968, and DoUy 

Telegraph, June 5, 1968. 

^Prawia, April 3, 1968 (also in Izcestia, April 4. 1968). 
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livered by Hager only days earlier when he declared that the 
search for national forms was a violation of internationalism, a su> 
preme principle that must be protected, for not to do so would un- 
dermine bloc wiity and ultimately sociaUsm itself.^ The strength of 
the Sovetskaya Rossiya denuncation was all the more apparent in 
its being the only editorial of its land to appear in the period pre- 
ceding the Soviet Central Committee plenum, normally a time re- 
served for enunciating the formal party hne. It is also unusual for a 
major editorial propounding, or at least proposing, ofiBcial party 
policy on international Communist afiairs to appear in newspapers 
other thai) Praicla. Its appearance in a rc{)uhhc party ncwspapci 
supports (hnt does not in itself prove) the contention that a hard- 
line ]()h])\ was (Mnertiini; within the leadership with views not yet 
acceptable to tht^ majority. 

Kosygin s decision to cut sliort his visit to Irari and return home a 
day early, on April 7, encouraged speculation about leadership 
splits. Kosygin had left Moscow on April 1, arriving in Tehran on 
April 2, following an overnight stay in Erevan.*^* This was the first 
visit by a Soviet prime minister to Iran since Stalin met there with 
Churchill and Roosevelt in 1943. The visit was of the utmost eco- 
nomic and political importance to the USSR, and the papers re- 
ported Kosygin s progress daily. It was therefore all the more sur- 
prising that he should return a day early to Moscow, leaving Iran 
without even allowing Prime Minister Hoveida enough time to see 
him off fipom Shiraz airport, the provincial capital Kosygin hap- 
pened to be touring when he decided to return.*^' Before beginning 
his visit, Kosygin would have heard Lyndon Johnson s March ol an- 
nouncement not to stand for another term as I'.S. president, so it 
seems unlikely that this was responsible for the early flight back to 
Moscow. Reports at the time suggested that Kosygin returned 
to attend the Central Committee meeting. " An oihcial visit to Tur- 

*Sovetskaya Rossiya, April 4, 1968. This attack produced an iminediate response from 
the Czechoslovaks Si<- E\/iii LoM. "Tlit- Right to a Spi-cific Path,' Pratda (Bratislava^ 
April 12; and Ivan Synek, On the SpeciHc Path to Socialism, Rude prdvo, April 19. 1968. 

^StfoUst News, Mardi 12, 1968, announoed duit Kosygin was to visit Inui firom AprU 2 to 
8. Fraoda, April 2, reported that Kosygin was seen off on April 1 by Voronov, Kirilenko, 
Mazurov. PoK ansky; Andropov, Kapitanov, and Kulakov. On April 3, huvda carried a long 
article ahoiit his arrival on the previous day. 

^' Fravda, April U. 1968. He was met by Kirilenko, Pel'she, Polyansky, Andropov, Ka; 
pitanov, and Kulakov. 

*Tfce Tbnes, April 10, 1968. 
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key b>' Georgian party leader and Folithuro candidate member 
Mzhavanadze was also canceled at the last minute/' which would 
further indicate that the decision (nuvfiberS) to hold an immediate 
Central Committee plenum was taken at the end of the first week 
of April. A number of Politburo members were not in Moscow at 
this time,*^ and considering Kosygin s own abrupt change of sched- 
ule, it would certainly appear that this decision was taken without 
first consulting all Politburo members. Irrespective of any efforts to 
isolate Kosygin or any of the other leaders not in Moscow at the 
time, this Central Committee plenum did prove to be the most 
hard-line party meeting called for years. 

CPSU APRIL PLENUM 

The plenum conN'ened in Moscow on April 9 and 10 and, according 
to oihcial )ir(^ss icports, was devoted e\clusi\ely to the discussion 
of Soviet ioreii^n poUcy. It he^an witli a report by Brezhnev sit!;nifi- 
cautly titled "On the Actual Prohlcms of the International Situa- 
tion and the Strui^^le of the CPSU for the Cohesion of the World 
Communist Movement. " The speakers who participated in the de- 
hate represented a curious cross section of those with functional 
responsibilities for foreign and military policy (A. A. Gromyko, the 
foreign minister, and A. A. Grechko, the defense minister) and 
those in charge of the major cities and republics with a history of 
dissident problems (V. V. Grishin, Moscow; V. S. Tolstikov, Lenin- 
grad; P. Ye. Shelest, Ukraine; V. P. Mzhavanadze, Georgia; P. M. 
Masherov, Belorussia; Sli \\. Hashido\ , Uzbekistan: L G. Kebin, 
Estonia; and I. I. Bodyul, Molda\ ia). Also involved were key cul- 
tural and ideological figures, including the director of the Cen- 
tral Committees Institute of Marxism-Leninism, P. N. Fedoseev; 
the secretary of the board of the Soviet Writers' Union, G. M. 

"U.S. Department of state. Director of Intelligence and Research, Researdt MenuMnm- 
dum RSE-127, August 16, 1968 (declassified). 

'*Of the full and candidate members of the Polithiiro. a surprising number appear to 

have heen preoccupied clsculicre duriiiu tlic first \v» »-k of April, iuchidinij Maznrov (in Fin- 
landj, Voronov (meeting Tilo in Novasibirskj, l\-lshe (in GDHj, and SusK)\ :rcp(»rted ill). 
Marshid Grechko was in the Middle East from March 20 to April 4. Other party leaders 
were absent from the funeral of Yuri Gagarin on Mardi 31, including most of the regional 

part\ secretaries (Shelest. Kiinaev, Maslu rii\ M/.ha\anadze, Rashidov, and Shcherhitsky), 
liiit it is iidt kiiDUM uhctlicr tl)('\ were in Moscow tliirinu tlie first week ol April. Shelepin 
was pre«)ceupied with a World K-deration ot Trade L'luuns ^W FTU) congress on V'ietnam, 
which opened in Moscow on April 8. 
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Markov; the head of the Young Communist League (Komsomol), 
S P. Pavlov; the minister of culture, Madame E. A. Furtseva; and 
the editor of Pravda (who previously had also been the ambassador 
to Prague), M. V. Zimyanin.*^^ The onh leaders responsible for for- 
eign policy and bloc affairs who did not participate were Prime 
Minister Kosygin, Party Secretary Suslov, and KGB chief Yuri An- 
dropov. The interesting mixture of participants in itself indicates 
the strong interconnection made within the Soviet leadership be- 
tween threats to the cohesion of the bloc and problems of internal 
dissent. The silence of Kosygin and Suslov might be explained by 
the formers exclusion from preliminary preparations and the lat- 
ter's reported illness. It is more difficult to determine the reason 
for AiichopoN 's silence. As a inember ot the Central Conunittee 
with long experience in hloe affairs (he was ambassador to Hun,t;ary 
in 1956 before ix'ing promoted to part\ seeretary in charge oi rela- 
tions with ruling C'onnnunist parties) and current responsibilit\ as 
head of the KC^^ for both the internal and extei iial s(^c nrit\ of the 
USSR, one might have expeeted Andropox to partieipate, partieu- 
larly if he shared the concern about revisionism and subversion re- 
flected in the final resolutions. But then Andropov's last speech 
had been in December 1967, and as he made no speeches at all 
during 1968, it is possible that his silence was attributable to his 
style of leadership rather than to his views. 

One other person who did give a speech was Konstantin F. 
Katushev, who prior to the plenum had been party secretary in 
Gorky. He was promoted at this plenum to Central Committee sec- 
retary in charge of liaison with ruUng Communist and workers par- 
ties, thus filling the post left vacant since Ma\ 1967 by Andropovs 
promotion to head the KGB. Katushev had no previous experi- 
ence in this field. Konstantin V. Rusakov also moved up firom first 
deputy head to head of the Department for Liaison with Ruling 
Connnunist and Workers Parties, but because of Katushev s higher 
position in the secretariat, Husakov was etleetively subordinated to 
him. Scmie analyses state that Katushes aetualh replaced Husakov 
as secretary l)eeause Kusakox was not eonsidered "hard enough." 
According to this view, Katuslun w as nianeuv ered into place by a 
coalition in favor of military intervention in Czechoslovakia/"*' But 

'^Pntvda, April 10 and U, 1968. 

"Jiri Valenta, Soviet Intervention in Csechoslovakia, 1968, pp. 30-31. Jerry I liuu^ 
and Mt'rlc Fainsod. in Ilotc the Soviet Vnioti is C.oi vrncd. p. 4fi4, also st.ite im orrt't tK that 
Katu&tiev was promoted to party secretary at the July rather tluui the April Central Cotnniit' 
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Rusakov had never held the position of secretary, and he was him- 
self promoted. Moreover, he continued to take an activ e part in the 
ibrmulation of bloc policy. Nevertheless, as Katushev's own com- 
mand of his job grew, Rusakov increasingly was excluded from bloc 
enclaves that discussed the CzechoslovaJc crisis.^^ 

The full proceedings of the April plenum (like those of all other 
plenums) were never pubhshed. Yet both the press editorials ap- 
pearing during the session and the resolutions and reports is- 
sued at its close underlined the movement within the party to reas- 
sert the necessity for party control over the intelhj^entsia. In a 
leading editorial that ap]:>eared the first clay of the plenum, the di- 
rector of the Institute of the International Workers MoN'ement, 
T. Tini()fe\'e\ , made it clear that the jXH tx s vanguard role was 
beiiii^ eiiallenged not only in the Sox let I'nion hut in otlier coun- 
tries as well. He rejected the Maoist lornuilatiou that the historic 
mission oi tlie proletariat could he fulfilled hv the ]:)easantry or 
the army. Ecpially, he asserted, those who maintain that the pro- 
letariat should follow the intelligentsia or its xanuuard were al.so 
"undermining the scientific principles of re\ olutionary Marxism." 
Timofeyev continued: "It is no accident that their endeavor to he- 
Uttle the role of the working class is combined with attempts at de- 
nying the Communist parties' vanguard role. Such conceptions, 
regardless of their origin, in tact reflect the influence of petit bour- 
geois ideology."** 

The resolution issued following the session reiterated these 
themes. Although it did not refer specifically to developments in 
Czechoslovakia, the formulations used and the reports later circu- 
lated indicate that Czechoslovakia was indeed discussed and that 
the plenum consensus did not entirely favor a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the Prague Spring."* The resolution, in placing special 
emphasis on the importance of the Dresden meeting, rea£Brmed 



Ice plciiuiit. Thu Soviet aiinounceinciit ui k.atu.shev's proinotioii is coulaiucd in t'ratda, 
April 11. 1968, and Spravochnik PartUnovo rabotnihi, p. 14. Also see the IntemaHotuU Herald 
Tribune, May 7. 1968, for details of Katushev's and Rusakov s backgrounds and B. Lewytzkyj 
and J. Strnynowski, Who's Who tn the Socialist Countries, pp. 272 and .524. 

' l^ls.^l^()v was presriit. lor cxarnplf. alomj with Katiislicv a( tin- Moscow lalks with 
Yugoslav ia<. President Tito at the end ol April, with tlie Uubcek leadership in early May, 
and with East German leaders at the end of that month. FVom then on, however, Rusakov 
was not listed as present at any of the negotiations at which Czechoslovakia was discussed. 

'^Izi c^lia. April 9. 196,S. 

' ' Mitultt fmnta, April 25, 1968, reported that events in both Czechoslovakia and Poland 

had been discussed. 
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the cUn isioiis readied there "to do e\er\thing necessary for the 
steady political, economic and defensix e consolidation of the so- 
cialist commonwealth. " In the interest of "exposing revanchism 
and militarism in West Germany," the resolution emphasized the 
need to "increase the solidarity of the socialist countries . . . against 
West German imperialism." However, the present period was 
characteri2«d not as one of open conflict between East and West 
but as one in which the greatest dangers stemmed from imperialist 
subversion. "The entire massive apparatus of anticommunist prop- 
aganda is now directed at weakening the unity of the socialist coun- 
tries and the international Communist movement . . . and at- 
tempting to undermine socialist society from within." The policy 
directives that emerged from the plenum were clear: Domes- 
tically, all efforts must now be directed at "an offensive stni^^le 
against bourgeois ideology" {(Iccision 6), inxoKiiig an extensive 
information and {)r()[)aganda campaign within the party, public 
organizations, and the press, to emphasize the need for greater dis- 
cipline and v igilance against "foreign ideological subversion. Ex- 
ternalK, the part\ endorsed the decisions reached at Dresden 
stressing the need tor greater bloc unity {decision 7). " Neither the 
plenum resolution nor any subsequent reports suggest that at this 
time a decision was made to invade Czechoslovakia or to interfere 
in any direct form in its iiflFairs."' On the contrar\. the Soviets 
are said to have told the CPCz leaders that Czechoslovakia was ac- 
tually discussed in "temperate terms/' and it appears that the spe- 
cific decisions reached at Dresden were not altered by the April 
plenum.'* 

The April plenum did, however, contribute significandy to the 
debate over Czechoslovakia by clearly biasing the parameters of 
that debate in favor of hard-line opinion. This was done, first, by 
resolving that in dealing with dissent at home, bourgeois ideologi- 
cal influence had to be combated, whatever its source. It therefore 
was possible to argue that if the Prague reform movement were to 
have a negative effect inside the USSR, the Prague Spring could no 
longer be considered a purely internal Czechoslovak allair, and So- 

"'Tbe resolution appeared in Pravda, April U, liibH. 

^Soroe confusion has arisen about Brezhnevs speech to this meeting. See note 12 of 
duqpter 4 for an explanation. 

"According to Bil'ak's account of tliscussions with Soviet leaders at th< \I l Moscow 
meeting, om'u in his CPC/ Central ('oinmittce plenum speech in May i9t>6, in Skilling, 
Czechoslovakia s Interrupted Hevolution, p. iaM n. 12. 
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Viet leaders then would have the right to involve themselves. This 
aspect of the resolution attached conditions to the principle of non- 
interference and undermined the argument that the Soviet leader- 
ship did not have the authority to demand changes in Prague. 

The plenum s second contribution to a hard hne was to attribute 
domestic dissent and bloc disunity to the same factor: imperialism s 
efforts to subvert socialism from within. This made it difficult to 
support the Prague Spring without appearing insu£Bciently cau- 
tious about the West's intentions in the area. The campaign against 
West German) s policy of bridge-building was inevitably bobtered 
by the April plenum, as was Soviet sensitivity to rumors of rap- 
prochement between Prague and Bonn. At the same time, by em- 
phasizing that imperialism's major thrust was now subversion, the 
plenum, in ettect, supported the argumenl that Soviet security — 
and indeed the securit\ of the entire bloc — was thndU ned by 
events Ml (Czechoslovakia. As a result, a new orientation beuan to 
emeri^e: a decreasing; concern with direct exter nal niilitary threats 
and greater concern with issues such as the morale of the bloc ar- 
mies. Political assessments of thi" relorm moNement becanu' bound 

up \\ it)) liroaclcr <()nsi(l(>r:il iotis rclatiiiii; to Sox'ict strat(*;L!;i<- int<'r«'sts 

and bloc se('urit\. It ( vcclioslov akia bec ame the "weak link in the 
Warsaw Fact, \\ds\ l\ur()peai)s and, more importantly, the Soviet 
defense establishment could legitimately enter the political debate 
over the reform movement. 

The interdej)endence of political and strategic considerations 
emerged at the April plenum also with the campaii^n against bour- 
geois ideology at home and within the bloc. By la\ ing the ideo- 
logical foundations first, hard-liners within the leadership would 
have the authority of the Central Committee behind them should 
Czechoslovak leaders fail to bring antisocialist elements under con- 
trol. The slow process of consensus building that characterized So- 
viet decision making in the months prior to the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia had begun in earnest. The conditional right to interfere in 
Czechoslovak affairs that emerged from the plenum was the initial 
step in the formulation of what was to become the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine, with its fundamental premise that the USSR had not only the 
right but also the duty to interfere with whatever means necessary 
if socialism were threatened in Czechoslovakia or elsewhere in 
the bloc. 

With the April Central Committee plenum, the first phase in 

the pre-crisis period ended. It had begun with the decision {nmn- 
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her 1) to call the Dresden ineetinj^ — a decision motivated by the 
sharj) increase in the perception of threat and the consefjnent 
quest for information. The afhnnalion of the Dresden decisions 
(numbers 2, 3, and 4) by the Central Committee plenum {decision 
number 7) underlined the desire to expand the size of the consulta- 
tive unit primariK for the purposes of consensus building. The lack 
of any mention of Politburo or Council of Ministers confirmation of 
the results of the Dresden meeting may have indicated a split 
within the top Soviet leadership, thereby necessitating a wider de- 
bate at the Central Committee plenum. Brezhnev s speech at the 
Moscow City Party Conference, the tone of editorial reports up to 
and during the plenum, the composition of the debate partici- 
pants, and the published resolutions indicated, with few excep- 
tions, the increasing authority of hard-line opinion. The plenum 
imposed a party line against ideological diversity, thereby allowing 
the search for alternatives to begin in earnest. This search was 
spurred by time salience, which introduced a further element 
of stress and the beginning of the second phase of the pre-crisis 
period. 
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Phase Two: 
April 10-May 4 



EVENTS IN PIUGUE 

The continuing deterioration of the situation in Prague heightened 
the perception of threat in Moscow. On April 8, Oldfich Cerniks 
new government was sworn in. Among the new ministers were 
some of the chief advocates of reform, including Ota Sik and 
Gustiv Hus^ as deputy prime ministers and Jiff H^jek, General 
Martin Dziir, and Josef Pavel as ministers of foreign affairs, de- 
fense, and interior, respectively. There was the beginning of a re- 
vival in both the National Assembly, under Josef Smrkovsky s new 
leadership, and the National FVont, with FrantiJ»ek Kriegel as chair- 
man. Smrkovsky advocated a National Assembly that would be not 
only "a passionate and aggressive tribunal for the exchange of opin- 
ions" but also a true legislature that could "lead to the rejection, or 
to the approval, or to the improvement of draft proposals."* Non- 
Commimist parties and organizations were also rejuvenated in 
April, w ith d nuiiiher of groups prev ious!) banned rcappcariiii^. 

Tiie (^PC//. lit'kl a series ol reti;i(>nal party conitMcnccs in April 
that Moscow viewed with particular (oiut in. Secret ballot elec- 
tions for rei;it)nal party secretaries almost couii)letel\ reiuox e d the 
consei \ <iti\ (' incumbents. This produced an anomolous situation, 
for these conserx ati\ cs, although depriv(nl of their rei^ional pow er 
bases, were still able to exert influence through their continued 
menibersliip in the CJentral C'onuuittee. And they could onl\ be 
voted uii the Central Committee by the next full party congress, 

' nude prdio, April 19, 1968. 
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which was not scheduled to meet belore 1970. Knowledge that the 
most radical i etbrms would he blocked so long as these conserva- 
tives maintained their seats in the Central Committee led to an 
increasing number of calls to convene an early extraordinary con- 
gress to remove them. Dub^ek was wiUing to move the congress 
forward to the spring of 1969, but some of the most important re- 
gional organizations, including South Moravia, West and South 
Bohemia, and Prague municipal, passed resolutions urging a con- 
gress by the end of 1968 at the latest, in order to avoid, in the 
words of the Prague resolution, the "loss of confidence in the party 
and the real danger . . . that people would seek a solution of prob- 
lems outside or against the party. *" Growing pressure tor an early 
plenum to institutionalize the reform nioM'ment and change the 
composition of the Ceiitral ('ominittee meant that the Soviet lead- 
ership might have a shorter ptMiod of time than expec ted to agree 
on what could be done to prevent events iu Prague irom getting 
out of hand. 

The sense of urgency produced by calls for an earl\ c ongress was 
exacerbated by further indications from the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior that the conser\'atives there were also losing their positions. 
Minister Josef Pavel's Ai)ril 12 article in Prdce^ entitled "What Next 
in the Security Field?" set out his reform plans for the ministry. 
His intention to move quickly to reform the security apparatus be- 
came apparent toward the end of April when he announced that 
three or four of his deputies would soon be replaced, along with 
other top officials. Moreover, he stated that the ministry was now 
under government, and not party, control.* 

A series of radical articles iu the O.eeh press elaborating the 
fundamental features of the reform mo\ement i)reseuted little 
prospect that the Oechoslovak leadership seriously intended to 
bring the media under control. ' Articles direc tl\ iniplic atiuu Soviet 
agents iu the death of Jan Masaryk and tlic purge of Rudolf Slansky 
(the party's general secretary until the anti-Semitic purges of the 
early 195()s) appeared m mid-April amid calls tor the otticial re- 
habilitation of those two Czechoslovak leaders. ' 

^ Rude prdvo, April 27. 1968. 

^The Guardian and The DaUy Tikgroph, May 1. 1968. 

*See, for example. K. Kosdc, "Our Present Crisis." Literdrni listy, April 11. l^HiH. R Sv- 
lucky, "The Program of a Democratic H< \ i\ al of S(K i;ilist C/ei hoslov akia, " Prdce, April 11, 
1968; aiul P Pithart, "National Front or Parliament, Literdrtii listy, April 18, 1^68. 

*See liudc prdvo, April 12, 14, and 16, 1968. 
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REACTION IN MOSCOW 

The CPCz regional party conferences, calls for an early congress, 
demotions in the Ministry of the Interior, and revelations in the 
press about past Soviet wrongdoings were interpreted in Moscow 
in the context of the new harder line adopted at the April plenum. 
A Pravda editorial of April 12, commenting on the CPCz Central 
Committee meeting, did not adopt an overdy hostile tone; but it 
nevertheless stressed that the Czechoslovaks had delivered "a de- 
cisive rebuff to all alien, demagogic, un-Marxist and antisocialist 
views."* Sovetskaya Rossiya on the following day refrained from 
direct mention of Czechoslovakia, but it carried a sweeping con- 
demnation of Western eflPorts to subvert socialism from within. 
Maintaining that the Western pohcy of "building bridges" was the 
major nianiiestation of these efforts, the editorial warned: 

Communists cannot ignore instances of ideological immaturity and 
vacillation in some representatives of the intelligentsia. ... It is the 
Partx' organizations' obligation ... to deal a ifsohitf robnil to those 
who liold bourgeois views, to \ arioiis rcnci^ades and to their defend- 
ers and yes-men. "Renegades cannot count on impunity. Comrade 
L. I. Brezhnev . . . said at the Moscdw City Party Conference [on 
March 291. • ' 

On April 17, Pravcla published excerpts of the Czechoslovak 
Action Program for the first time, thereby giving the Soviet public 
its first glimpse of this major reform platform. The paper indicated 
Soviet disquiet about the program by also carrying an editorial on 
the party's role as the leading force in all socialist societies. The 
author, F. Petrenko, stressed that the current situation was partic- 
ularly dangerous because "the target of the most fierce attacks by 
imperialist reaction is the vanguard of the working class — the 
Communist parties of the socialist countries."^ 

The growing strength of negative opinion on Czechoslovakia and 
the campaign against revisionism generally combined with the in- 
creased salience of time to spur the search for alternative ways of 
dealing with the situation in Prague. Part of this search involved 
increased links between Soviet officials and leading consers atives 
in Czechoslovakia. Continuing purges within tliis group were grad- 

*Pravda, April 12 19(>S 

^'The Sharpest Front ol the Class Struggle,' Sov^'tskaya tiossiya, April 13, 1968. 
^Pmvda, April 17. 1968. 
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iially clepri\'inu; the Sox iets of "reliable" sources ot iiifbniiation 
about ( \ ents within the highest levels of leadership. Thus it was 
reported during April that Soviet Ambassador Chervonenko had 
held secret talks with leading conservatives, including Novotny. 
Dubdek is said to ha\ e stated his objections about these contacts to 
Chervonenko personally, on April 23, but this was later oiBcially 
denied b>' a government spokesman in Prague, although Dubdek 
never added his own denial.' 

MILITARY CONTINGENCY CONSIDEliED 

At this time the first public indications appeared that the CPSU 
hierarchy was seriously considering the military option. At the end 
of April, there was a series of regional party meetings through- 
out the Soviet Union dcsi^^ned to familiarize party cadres with 
the results of the ('entral ( 'oniniittee pleiuun. On April IS a meet- 
ing of over 6,000 part\ workers from the Nh)sc()w ('ity and Re- 
gional Part\' Organizations was opened by V. \'. (irishin, tlie first 
secretar\ of the Moscow City Party Committee (tiorkom) and ad- 
dressed by Rrezlniev and other party workers including General 
A. A. Yepishev, the director of the Main Political Administration 
of the Soviet Army and Navy. Mazurov, Suslo\ . Kapitanov, and 
Ponomarev also were present. The resolution noted that the re- 
sults of the Dresden meeting had "particular significance" and 
spoke of the "acute exacerbation of the ideological struggle be- 
tween capitalism and socialism,'* maintaining that *'all ideological 
means must be concentrated on developing communist convic- 
tions, patriotism, proletariat internationalism, ideological firmness 
[and] the ability to resist all forms of bourgeois influence.*'^ This 
was the basic theme of all the other conferences held throu^out 
the country and attended by various other Politburo members." 
Kosygin was the only Politburo member not to give a speech at any 

*IntematUmal Herald Wbune, Daily Telegraph, April 24» 1968; RFE, Reaeardt, East 
Europe, Czedtodooakia, Juiuary 22, 1968, p. 5. 

Leninshoye znannja. April 19. 1968. 

Pravda, April 19. 19(>S. pnn idrd the followinil scheduk' of leadership moveinenfs; 
Brezhnev (Mostowj, I'odgoray (Lt umgradj, Sljclesl (Kiev), Kirilenku (Baku), Suslov (Sverd- 
lovsk), \bronov (Kalinin), Andropov (Riga), Demichev (Ryazin), Kunaev (Alma-Ata). Ka- 
tushev (Gorky), Solomentsev (Kazan). Pravda, April 20, 1968. completed the list of speak- 
ing engagements: Pel'she (Voronezh). Polyaiisky (Ashkhabad), Masliero\' (Minsk), Ustinov 
(Bashkiria). Shcherhitskv iCrimea), Kulakov (Krasnodar). PonoTnare\ (Tnlal, Sirov (nage- 
stan), Sheiepin (Lithuaniaj, Grechko (Ministry oi Deiensej and Mzliavanadze ^Georgia). 
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of the regional conferences, as he was on a state visit to Pakistan 
and India from April 16 to 21. 

The speeches by Brezhnev and Yepishev were not published. 
A report of the proceedings, however, was leaked via Prague to 
Michel Tatu of Le Monde. Brezhnev is said to have spoken in very 
pessimistic terms about the situation in Prague. Without doubting 
the lov alty of Dubdek» whom he praised, Brezhnev reportedly 
stated that Dub6ek was becoming a prisoner of reactionary and 
anti-Communist elements. And there was now a real possibility, 
according to Brezhnev, that the events in Pragne w t-re endanger- 
ing "the eon(}n('sts ol socialism not only in ('/.celioslox aki.i. I)ut in 
other East European countries as well. Bre/hiie\ apparently did 
not make any concrete proposals lor action. h()\ve\er. This was 
done, according to Tatn, hy Yepishev , who stated that one could 
not exclude the possihilit) that a grouj) of "loyal C^onnnnnists from 
C/.echoslox akia nnght address an appeal to the So\ ii't Union and 
other socialist states lor help in safeguarding socialism in their 
country. Under such conditions, Yepishev continued, "the Soviet 
army is ready to do its dut\. 

Only tla\s lattT, leading hard liiifrs found an opportunity to 

make yet another attac k on ideological laxness at home and abroad. 
On April 22 Grishin delivered a speech at a meeting marking the 
ninety-eighth anniversary of Lenin s birth. The meeting was at- 
tended by Politburo members, including Brezhnev, Kosygin, and 
Podgorny. Well over half the speech dealt with international is- 
sues, and primarily with efforts to combat imperialist subversion. 

^Ij- Monde, May 5-6, 1968. Tatii state.s incorreclly tliat this l^<•f•tiIl^^ took pI.K f (ni \pril 
23 rhe rc has heen mnch confusion in se<oii(lar\ soiin fs .ilioiit llif Yepishev .md Hrt /linev 
.remarks. II. Gordon Skilhiig, CzecUoaloiakiua Interrupted liciulution, p. 662, iiiuiiituiiis 
that Brezhnev and Yepishev delivered speeches condemning CzedH»k>va]da at the Central 
Committee plenum held an April 9-10. The sources cited by Skilling are CTK. May 7, 1968. 
and Ileinz Brahm. Der Kreml und die CSSR. p. 24. Both of these sources, however, claimed 
to rely on Michel Tatn s rejiort in lu- Monde of Ma\ 5 (sometimes eited as Mav .t-6, since it 
was the weekend edition). Jiri Valenta, Hoviet Interitntion in titciiualuiakia, p. 22, also 
quotes the Le Monde article as the source tor his statement that Yepishev spoke at the April 
Central Committee plenum. Yet Tatu does not mention the plenum, and Yepishev is not 
included in an\ other olTieial or unolTitial Soviet Of Western source as having been a speaker 
at the .\pril 9-10 meetiiii;. Hout \er. lA'ninskotje zntimtfo. the ollieial daiU newspaper ol the 
Moscow Party oblast\ states on April 19, 196b. that both Brc/.linev and Vepishe\ .spoke at 
the meeting of the Moscow Party tddtix) on April 18. It seems likely that Iktu is referring to 
this meeting and not to either the previous Central Committee plenum or the subsequent 
(April 23) meeting of the Moscow obkom. The list of speakers and participants for this latter 
meetinj: was printed in Ij niiish>t)r znamya on April 24, 1968, and neither Brezhnev nor 
Yepishev were even reported as present. 
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Grishin's speech was notable both for its haw kishness and its au- 
thority. He went beyond the standard ibrmulations, stating that 
hnperialism is seeking not the mere weakening of socialism but the 
actual restoration of capitalism in the socialist countries. A large 
part of the speech elaborated the principles on which the CPSU 
Central Committee based its relations with fraternal states — "pro- 
letarian internationalism, brotherly mutual aid, equality of rights 
and sovereignty." He went on to qualify this: "Our party" considers 
that "now as never before, the unity of the countries of the socialist 
commonwealth and the harmonization of the national interests of 
each fraternal country with the general interest of the work! social- 
ist system and the international communist movement is para- 
mount, ('ompletely missiui^ from Grishin's list of principles was 
the standard reference to noninterference. In its place, there ap- 
peared "brotiierl} imitual aid and the idea that the individual in- 
terests of member states could no longer take primacy over the 
general interests of the bloc. Needless to say, these general inter- 
ests were to be defined by Moscow in such way as to best serve 
Soviet interests. 

The introduction by Grishin of "brotherly mutual aid" was a 
qualitative step forward in the development of the ideological 
raison d'etre for the invasion. All that was required was agreement 
that all forms of aid, including military means, could be extended 
to safeguard socialism. And Grishin provided this as well. After re- 
affirming the results of the Dresden meeting, without, however, 
mentioning Czechoslovakia, Grishin announced that "the Soviet 
Union will extend to those people whose freedom and indepen- 
dence is threatened by imperialism all-round political, economic, 
and — if necessary — also iiiilitai \ aid."'^ 

That such a major policy statement was made l^y a relatively ju- 
nior Politburo member (Grishin had onl\ l)econie the Moscow 
party boss in 19fi7). outside proper party organs (the change was 
not signaled prexiously at the Central Committee plenum, the 
meetini!; of the Moscow party aktiv, or at one of tlie regional party 
conferences), and publislu-d in Izvcstia rather than Fravdci sug- 
gests tliat the escalation of the crisis was not universally approved 
within party ranks. 

The deputy chief editor of Pravda, Vadim Nekrasov, was (juoted 
on April 21 as presenting an entirely contrary view of develop- 

""Izvestia, April 23, 1968. 
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ments in Prague. During a Moscow radio forum, he stated that 
both the March-April CPCz plenum and the Action Program had 
pointed out the existence of antisocialist trends and had resolved 
both to "strengthen the ideological unity of the CPCz and to in- 
crease its leading role in society/' Nekrasov was forthright in his 
support for the Prague Spring: "In my opinion, if one sums up very 
briefly what is now happening in Czechoslovakia, it is not events in 
Czechoslovakia which are of an unhealthy nature, but the interest 
displayed in them by imperialist propaganda.** Along the same 
lines, Pravda published a major article from its Prague correspon- 
dent on Ai)ril 30 that positively described the Action Program and 
the regional party conferences, stressing tlic eilbrts to improve 
part) work and suppress antisocialist elements. 

It is possible that these two divergent views represented e(}nal 
yet conflicting trends within the Polithuro. NekrasoN s impromptu 
remarks, however, cannot he compared with the report presented 
by Grishin. The presence oi the Soviet triumvirate and the many 
indications in Grishin's speech that his formulations had the au- 
thority of the party behind them would certainly make any thesis 
suggesting factional activity questional^le Furthermore, .speeches 
delivered on such anniversaries tend to be set piece affairs, reflect- 
ing the general line; it would not be typical for statements to be 
made that did not meet with Politburo approval. Yet the absence 
from Moscow of Kosygin and many other Pohtburo members would 
certainly have made it possible for the speech to have been passed 
by a Pohtburo minority. And since there is no indication that these 
major policy changes were communicated to the party during the 
series of regional party meetings on April 18-19, it seems hkely 
that the decision (number 8) to include "brotherly mutual aid** as a 
principle governing relations and military assistance as a possible 
modality was made either while the majority of the Politburo was 
dispersed in the regions (April 18-19) or after only some of them 
had returned to Moscow ( April 20 or 21). In either case, Kosygin 
could not have been present. On April 21 he left Pakistan (a day 
later tlian previously scheduled) and instead of returning to Moscow 
as originally planned, he made a detom* to New Delhi for a brief 
conversation with Mrs. Ciandhi. He could not therefore ha\ e been 
in Moscow before the early hours of April 22.' ' Grishin's speech 

Moscow radio, April 21, 1968. SWB, SU/27Sl/A2/i. 
"On April 5, 1968, Pntvda announced that Kosygin was to visit Pakistan between April 
17 and 20. He left Moscow on April 16, arriving in Rawalpindi on the 17th, leaving Pakistan 
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and the previous remarks by Brezhnev and Yepishev, therefore, 
seem to indicate that contingency plans for an invasion were seri- 
ously being contemplated at this time. 

The Soviet military appears to have been highly involved in this 
process, and coinciding with Yepishevs remarks at the Moscow 
meeting, Czechoslovak sources reported that Warsaw Fact head- 
quarters decided between April 18 and 20 to send Marshal Yakubov- 
sky to Prague for negotiations on Warsaw Pact maneuvers (decision 
9). Negotiations for holding these maneuvers in Czechoslovakia 
had begun in 1967; and although the new Czechoslovak leadership 
had succeeded in postponing them and reducing their scope, pres- 
sure from W'arsaw Pact lieadcjuarters hecaine uiorc intense at this 
time."' Marshal Yakuhovsky visited Prague on April 24-25 as part 
of a tour inchicliiiij; Poland, the CiDH, Hungary, and Bulgaria for 
discussions on (questions ct)nci'niing a hnther increase in the 
defense preparedness of the Warsaw Treaty member states."" 
Yakuhovsky held talks with Svohoda, DubCek, Cernfk, and the de- 
fense minister, Martin Dzur; and it was Dziir who subsequendy 
confirmed that the talks had indeed centered on mihtary exercises. 
He denied reports that he had entirely rejected Pact maneuver 
plans. Yet at the same time^ he made it clear that the exercises 
were not to be on a massive scale: 

The extent of tlu^ exercises — whic h are indeed to take |)h»ce this year 
on our territorN — will ha\e to he . . . precisely defined in the same 
way us has always been done. Moreover, there are to he stiiH maneu- 
vers and not exercises of such a size as the Vltava maneuvers of 1966.** 

Dzur s chief of general stall, General Karol Rusov, was more ex- 
plicit about the results of Yakuhovsky s visit. The exercises, he 



for New Delhi on April 21. He held a brief conversation with Mrs. Gandhi before flyinn back 
to Moscow. The HyinK times would have made it impossilile lor K<is\i:in to be back in 
Moscow before niidnigtit on the 21st. For reports of lus n isit, sec I'ruvda, April 22, 1968, 
SWB, SU/S746/1; KemalneB Con t mn p o mr y Arofcto— . |uly 6-13. 1068. p. 2S705. 

''In a televised inter% ieu on May 21, 1968, Martin Dz&r, the Czechoslovak minister of 
national defense, stated that hecaiise off lie situation in the army l>etween Januar> and .April 
and the fear in December l.XiT iIkiI the .inm would misuse its [lower, earlier |)laiis to hold 
large-scale maneuvers in Czeclioslo\akja had been cut ^SWB, EE/2777/01). Ihis ap- 
peared to confirm reports circulating at the end of March that the Warsaw Fact Headquar- 
ters had advised Prague it was sdiedulin^ sprinu maneuvers in Czechoslovakia but that 
Prague had requested the maneuvers to be held elsewhere {New YoHt Times, March 24, 
1968). 

''GDU and Bulgarian press agencies, April 21, 19t>i>, m SWB, EE/275i/i, Prague radio, 
April 24, 1968. SWB, EE/2753/i: and MTI, April 27. 1968. SWB, EE/2756/i. 
"Pkague radio. May 3. 1968. SWB. EE/2764/C2/2. 
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Stated, were planned for late summer or fall. Czechoslovak forces 
would first carry out staflF maneuvers, and only then, "if the plan 
were fulfilled," would exercises of allied staffs be arranged.^" Clearly, 
the Czechoslovak leaders were still resisting pressure to hold full- 
scale troop exercises, and the more they resisted, the more the So- 
viet military and poUtical leadership grew concerned about Prague's 
reliabOity as a member of the Warsaw Pact. Yakubovsky s failure to 
obtain anything more than the vague assurance that maneuvers of 
some type would be held before the end of the year subject to fur- 
ther negotiations contributed significantly to the escalation of the 
crisis and was to precipitate a series of high-level Soviet iiiilitai v 
visits to Prague in May. 

The last week of April also saw the publication ot important arti- 
cles in Pravda by leading party officials, including V. V. Zagladin, 
ch^pnty head of the International Department of the (>tMitral ('oni- 
nnttee and P. N. Fedoseev, director of the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, who had been one of the speakers at the April Central 
Committee plenum."" On April 25, Pravda published an article 
on "Marxism and the Contemporary Ideological Struggle" by S. 
Kovalev, the party official whose September 26 Pravda article jus- 
tifying the invasion was to become known as the "Brezhnev Doc- 
trine."" In an attack on the democratic ideals of the Prague Spring, 
Kovalev made the following statement: 

OnK those to whom the interests of the working people are alien 
could call for " alisolute * freedom, right down to freedom of antisocial- 
ist activity in the countries oi socialism. In socialist socict) there is 
not and cannot he freedom for those who make attempts on the gains 
of the working people. . . . There is no fireedom for criminals, for 
propagandists of war and racism, for counterFevolutionaries. . . . So- 
cialist democracy ... is inconoeivahle without the guidance of society 
by the Communist Party. To oppose the guiding role of the Com- 
munist Party in socialist society is to make an attempt on the very 
foundations of this society, on the fundamental vital interests of the 
working masses. ~ 

"•Czechoslovak television. May 7. 1968. in RFE. Czechoslovakia Mas 21. 1968. 
^'P. N. Fedoseev. "Leninism — the Marxism of the Twentieth ("eiitiirN, " Vrtn tUi April 
22, 1968; and V. \'. Zagladin. The 150lh Anniversary of Marx s Birth: On the Irue Hexohi- 
tionary Fnlh," Pravda, April 29, 1968. 

Kovalev, "Soverrignty and the Internationalist Obligations of Socialist Countries," 
Pravda, September 26. 1968. 
Pravda, April 25. 1968. 
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This linking of calls for freedom with counterre\ olution and attacks 
on the very foundations of socialism clearly did not augur well for 
the Czechoslovak reformers. Nevertheless, Kov alev made no men- 
tion of the "brotherly mutual aid'* formula. Indeed his statement 
that "life exposes both right-wing and lef^' revisionism, particu- 
larly Maoism" seems to indicate that he still regarded the ideologi- 
cal threat from China as more dangerous. 

The Czechoslovak press reacted immediately to the increased 
activity of the Soviet leadership and press. Price on April 25 ac- 
cused Grishin of making unfair generalizations and demanded an 
explanation of Soviet intentions. Mladd fronta on the same day 
complained tliat the Soviet press was presenting a distorted pic- 
ture of events in Czechoslo\ akia. It criticized the Soviet L'nion lor 
seeking to impose ideological control over the bloc and attributed 
Soviet apprchcnsious to the fear of spilloxer. Perhaps cvcu more 
damaging to So\'iet-Czech()sl()\ ak relations were the relevations 
by Karol Bacflek, the former Czechoslo\ ak minister of public se- 
curity, that the arrest and trial of Rudolf Slansky had been ordered 
personally l)y Stalin, supervised by Anastas Mikoyan, and carried 
out by Soviet "advisers" working in the Czechoslovak ministry at 
the time.^^ Following these revelations, there were two more sui- 
cides in the Ministry of the Interior, bringing to twenty-six the re- 
ported number of suicides in that ministry during April. ^ 

The ecstatic and Jubilant atmosphere that characterized the May 
Day demonstration in Prague was in sharp contrast to the usual, 
more orderly and sombre parades in the other bloc capitals. Televi- 
sion viewers were able to watch DubSek being greeted by Czecho- 
slovak-style hippies carrying homemade placards and even an 
American flag." Later that evening, a gi ouj) of students protested 
against the conditions of their Polish counterparts; and on Ma\ 2 in 
Stare Mesto s(}uare, thousands gathered to hear sjiceches by reform 
leaders in what Pmi da described as a "pros ocative assembly."** 

Soviet leaders, by this time, were drawing \ er\ negative conclu- 
sions from almost all the events in Czechoslo\akia. I3y the begin- 
ning of May they had decided that the March- April CPCz Central 

-\Snirru/, April 2S, 1968; Intt nwtioml Herald Tribune, April 29, 1968. 
^Seu York Times, April 30, 1968. 

"As shown in the BBC television documentary by Keith Kyle, maridng the tenth anni- 
versary of the invasion. 

^Pruoda, August 22. 1968. 
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Committee plenum liad l)een "unable to stabilize the situation." 
Pravda released the official account of Soviet reaction to the May 
crisis on August 22, 1968: 

[Soviet] anxii'tv increased still tiirtlier when ... a wide-scale cam- 
paign was launched in tlie ct)untry to discredit all the pre\ ions ac- 
tivity ol the CPCz; when a process of mass replacement oi party and 
State personnel developed on a wide scale . . . ; when a clearly insti- 
gated wave of anti-Soviet propaganda rose in the press, radio and 
television; and when all sorts of organizations opposed to the Com- 
munist Ptoty began to emerge. . . . This was why the CPSr Central 
Committee . . . again proposed that a bilateral meeting be held. 

On May 3, the decision (nunihrr 10) was taken to summon the 
Czechoslovak leadership to Moscow for immediate talks. 

SUMMONS TO MOSCOW 

Insofar as the Czechs had expressed their desire to discuss eco- 
nomic matters, they could claim with some justification that the 
Moscow meeting convened on May 4 had been called at their ini- 
tiative. Yet this seems to have been more a face-saving device to 
ameliorate the effect of having to leave for Moscow w ithout any 
prior notice. Dubcek, Smrkovsky, ^crm'k, and Bil ak arrived there 
at 2:00 a.m., and talks began immediately. The Soviet delegation 
consisted of Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgomy, Katushev, and Rus- 
akov. The communique published in Pravda on May 6 reported 
that the talks took place in an "open and comradely spirit," but 
mentioned nothing about total agreement, thus indicating that the 
meeting did not stop the serious deterioration in relations between 
the two sides. 

Economic matters were indeed on the agenda, with the Czecho- 
slovak loan application under consideration. Perhaps in response to 
increasing reports that Czechoslovakia was seeking a loan from 
various Western sources, including the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund,"'' it had been made known in Prague that 

"Michel Tatii, U Moiufe. N!a\ 5 0. 1W)S U Fifiaro, May 6. 1968. 

White Mouse Menioraiuluiii lor the Hec ord. (luted April 2B. 1968. of a National Se- 
curity Council meeting on Eaitterii Eurujx; held in \Va*>iiingtun on April 24, 1968, cuniirnieil 
that Czedioskmilda had indeed put out "feelers" about possible membership in the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. It also revealed that Hungary was similarly ex- 
ploring such possibilities. Tlie meeting was itti m!. d by President Johnson. Secretaries 
Ru.sk. Clifford, and Fowler. CI.-V Dir<-ct<»r Helms. Deputy lender Seeret.uN Fiohlen, and ofh 
ers. The memurandum was declassified and released to the author under the Freedom ot 
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the S()\ iets might he tavorahK (hsposed to (\\tending the loan 
themselves.^*"' At the meeting, however, the S()\iets sought further 
clarification on Czechoslovakias investment plans. As Sinrko\ skv 
makes clear, Kosygin in particular appeared to be concerned lest 
the Czechoslovaks reorient their economic development toward 
the West: 

Ceriiik . . . explained our nvcd to inoclcnii/c our uianuiac turinti in- 
dustry. . . . We needed about 4l)U to 500 nnllion rubles. We wanted 
to have the loan from the Soviet Union and we said that if the Soviet 
comrades couldn't manage to lend us that much, we would apply to 
the international bank or some other source. We underlined that in 
the event of our borrowing from the West, the deal on our side would 
be treated on a strictly commercial basis without political strings. 

The rt>pl\ to that- from Kosvijin — was ra^ii;tl. that they would e\- 
auuiH- our rtujucst. liut Kosvijin didn t foruct to remark — for w hom 
did \\ v actually want to manufacture consumer goods':^ For export? \ \c 
said that the West didn t need our consiuner t2;oods and wouldn t want 
them in future. So then we'd be wanting to get our goods on the 
markets of the socialist countries, especially of the Soviet Union, with 
the help of investment capital from die western countries. But the 
socialist market didn't want our consumer goods either, it needed our 
investment goods.^ 

Judginii; from the composition of the two nei^otiatinu; teams and 
the reports that circulated later, other important items were also 
on the agenda. As in the Dresden meetinu, the So\ iets wanted an 
explanation iioni the Prague leadership for the increase in anti- 



IdfiMrmation Act. For other accounts of reports in Pi amn- of efforts to seek Western loans to 
reorient its econotnx <f'r (..iVm Colan. Rcfonn Hide in Czechodooakia, p. 38, and Sldlling, 
Czechoslovakid's lutfrrii\>tt d Hi f nlution. p. (Mi. 

•According to Zden^k MK nai , (juoted hy the Sew Yurk lime:,, Ma> 1, 1968. Micliel Tatu 
(Le Monde, May 4, 1968) also <|iiotes good sources" in Prague to the eiiect that the USSR 
was iavorably disposed to studying the possibility of extending a 1400 million loan in gia\d or 
convertible currency to Prague. In connection witli lliese reports, it was rumored that 
Kosvuin was due to visit Fragne. ixissihly for the VK Day telehrations on Mav 9. For a 
detailed analysis of the background to Czechoslovakia s loan application, including the para- 
doxical fiKt that the GDR, Boland, and the USSR owed Czechoslovakia 11.200 million for- 
eign exchange crowns (almost $1.56 billion), see RFE, Research. F.ast Europe. Cwchoslo- 
vakia. May 28, 1968. Mlyndf also maintained tlial tlie Soviet Union had withheld its 
quarterly supph' of wheat to C/.echoslo>akia. This provoked an immediate- offic ial denial, 
with CTK announcing that 125.000 tons of wheat had heen delivered between April 1-25. 
with shipments during the last nine days h^her than usual. MIno York Tlme$, May 2, 1968. 

* Josef Smrkovsky, An Ut^rdihtd CoMoenatiou. p. 12. That the loan appbcatioa had 
l)een disc iissed at the Moscow meeting was also confirmed hv Smrkin sky in his testimony to 
the National .Assemhly Foreign .■Mlairs C^ommittee, CTK. May 15. ^KrS. hy l)nl>cek in his 
Rude prdvo interview on May 6, 196S; and by Jin liajek, Dix am aprvs, p. hO. 
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socialist activity. Brezhnev spent much of the time reading aloud 
excerpts from newspapers or reports of mcctiiv^s, many of which 
were previously unknown to the Czechoslovak leaders themselves. 
The following account by Smrkovsky provides an excellent indica- 
tion of the tone of the meeting: 

On the whole, we spent the clay listeninu to a lotii^ list of tlie tliinus 
whieh . . . the Soviet represt'iitalivcs disliked alxtiit dt v clopineuts in 
our country. In effect, it was a reading of the W hite Book from a 
working draft. . . . 

During the talk, secretaries kept coming, bringing Comrade Brezh- 
nev more and more information about what this or that newspaper or 
magazine was writing ahoiit us, wliat tliis person or that had said. 

It's a fact that none of us had any idea about many of the things they 
read out to us, espeeialK Brc/hncs W luit was in soint- (hstrict news- 
paper, that there was such and such an article, a iiieetin^ someplace, 
where somebody spoke and what he said. How could we have known 
it all? 

They gathered the information — and here [in Prague] Ambassador 
Chervonenko did it — from the people who were later CBXLed the 
conservatives. Those people collected all kinds of gossip and handed 
them to the Soviet embassy — and from there the stu£f went to 
BreaJinev. . . . 

We countered, especially Duhcek and others. \\ ith fac ts and infor- 
mation of much y;reater weight. . . . We were cliscoiK-erted to find 
that they showed no interest whatsoever m Ma) Day, where the par- 
ticipation had been so impressive. . . . That dUdn't interest them. 
They were interested in meetings of KAN and K 231, attended by 
fiiVy or a hundred people, sometimes less. We were sickened by 
the whole business, because we realized they weren't interested in 
the facts, in our overall situation, but were looking for pretexts for 
opposing us.^* 

Following the meeting, in his testimony to the National Assem- 
bly's Foreii^n Affairs Committee, Smrkovsky stated that the Soviets 
bad been tryini:; to discern whether the Frau;ue leadership bad con- 
trol ot the situation in their own coiintrx. Although he reiterated 
Diibcek s assinance that the Soviets had receixcd O.ecbosloN ak 
c xplanations with some understandnig, Smrkovsky s defiant prom- 
ise that "no force, whether international or domestic ' would de- 
Hect Czechoslovakia from establishing a "humanist, democratic 

"Smrkovsky, An Unjinislied Conversation, p. 11. In his testimony to the National As- 
sembly Fbreign Affairs Committee, Smricovskjr admitted that the Czedioslovak delegation 
had been coiifrunted witli "u number of specific fiKts" about nonsocialist fi>rces. 

^RtuU prdvo. May 6, 1968. 
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and socialist s(xiety '^ clearly implies that the talks had not ended 
in agreement. Indeed, this is confirmed by the statement in his 
memoirs: "We came back firom Moscow so disillusioned that we 
couldn't, in all conscience, say anything to our public at home, 
since it was impossible to speak s^ut the actual content of the 
talks. Dub5ek, too, made it clear that disagreements had been 
voiced, and in an interview with Rudi prdvo, which, interest- 
ingly enough, was reprinted in Pravduy Dub£ek made only the 
most transparent eflbrt to present the negotiations as normal and 
trouble-free: 

It is proper among good friends . . . not to hide hehind diplomatic 
politeness hut to speak out openly, as an equal with equals. In this 
spirit, the Soviet comrades expressed eoneern lest the process of de- 
mocratization in our country be used against socialism. " 

Bil ak, the most conservative member of the Czechoslovak dele- 
gation, and one who, according to Smrkovsky and Hajek, agreed 
with tlu^ S{)\ let assessment ot tlie situation in Prague, " also subse- 
quently proN ided a full account of the \Ia\ meeting. In the Soviets' 
judguient. Bil ak niauitains. the ilVC/. leadership had not carried 
out tlie i)r()nuses uiade at Dresden and, on the contrary, the situa- 
tion had deteriorated since then. According to Bil ak; 

They literally begged us to recognize the danger which threatens the 
CPCz and CSSR arising out of the growth of counterrevolutionary 
forces. In that situation no aid of ain kind could in eflfect improve the 
position of the repuhlic and the standard of living of its people, when 

the leadership of the party and government were not taking matters 
into their own hands. . . . They iiujilorcd us to reali/c that disorder 
and chaos would inevitalily spread honi ttic pohtical sphere to the 
national econoui) which could lead to a catastrophe. 

The Soviets, he said, "begged us not to forget that the Western 
boundaries of the CSSR were at the same time the boundaries of 
the socialist camp.'* They emphasized the sacrifices that Soviet 
leaders had made in estabhshing sociahsm in Czechoslovakia and 
declared that "under no circumstances would it be permitted for 

"CTK. May 15. 1968. quoted in RFE, Researdi, East Europe, Czechoslovakia. May 16, 
1968. Also Hudr ptdvo. May 16, 1968, and an interview with Smricovskf by Prague radio. 

May !<l. I'>(>S, S\\7J. KE'limfCJA. 

*• Smrkovsky. An Unjinisheti Convertation, p. 12. 
*Fmvda, May 8, 1968. 

^Smrkovsk^, An Ur^mldied Convenalkm, p. U: and J. Hi^k. Dix ana apris, p. 80. 
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events to develop in such a way that sooner or later socialism would 
be li(juiclated in Czechoslovakia. This had become the concern not 
only of Czechoslovakia, but of international socialism as a whole."^^ 
In his speech to the September 1969 CPCz Central Committee 
plenum, Bil'ak paraphrased the Soviet position as follows: "To per- 
mit Czechoslovakia to fall out of the socialist camp would mean the 
betrayal of socialism and the annulling of the results of the second 
world war . . . and this they could not permit even at the cost of a 
third world war**^ 

Husdk and Mlyndf were not at the May meeting but were cer- 
tainly in a position to know what happened, and they have sup- 
ported the net^ative assessment of the meeting provided by the 
participants on tlie C/echoslox ak side, liiisak contends that "alter 
prolonged discnssions. there was again the conclusion that order 
would he brought about in our country, that aetious would be taken 
in our countrs against all this, and that the wrecking of the socialist 
society would not be permitted. Mlynar confirmed Bil'aks ac- 
count of the meeting as essentially correct, adding that Brezhnev is 
said t() have "assured his Czechoslovak counterparts that we will 

n<'\'<M- yoii np! 

Finally, the Soviets thenrselves in their account of the dev elop- 
ment of events portray the May meeting as called at the initiativ e 
of the Soviet leadership, "to reemphasize its fears for the fate of 
socialism in Czechoslovakia." The Soviets maintained that the 
Prague leaders themselves had spoken of "the seriousness of the 
situation in the country," and quoted them as saying in the course 
of the meeting that the negative aspects of the Prague Spring "ex- 
ceed the bounds of purely internal a£Burs of ours and a£Pect the fira- 
temal countries, for example, the Soviet Union and Poland.*' Ac- 
cording to the Soviet side, "it was impossible to disagree with 
this." The Soviet account confirms the Czechoslovak description of 
the meeting as essentially negative in tone and outcome. The Sovi- 
ets were by now demanding firm and specific administrative mea- 
sures to prevent the growth of antisocialist groups. According to 
the Soviet account, the Prague delegation "admitted , . . that in- 

^RutUprdvo. Septcnilx r 3 I<Ki') reprinleil in Pundn poht'thtiaei , pp. 1-40-42. Tin ^. 
points uere reiterated in the major E(ud6 prdvo article of July 16, 1970, also in Pravda 
fiobezhdaet, p. 360. 

^Soedectvi 10, no. 38 (1970): 284-85. 

^Speech by HusA, August 19, 1969. in SWB, EE/3157/ai4. 

"Authors interview with M lyntf , June 1, 1979. 
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creased demands were being made for creating a legal political op- 
position to the CPCz that by nature could only be an antisocialist 
Opposition. . . . They said they knew the specific people responsi- 
ble for this and asserted that an end would be put to it."^ 

The results of the May 4 meeting were a setback for Czedioslo- 
vak negotiators. Although their application for an economic loan 
was to be considered further, it was clear that the Soviets would 
not allow its use for any fondamental reorienting of Czechoslo- 
vakias trading Unks or industrial development. Further, it would 
appear that Moscow firmly tied the question of a loan to the suc- 
cess of the CPCz leaders in carrying out political measures to put 
an end to antisocialist activities. The Soviets called for the suppres- 
sion of KAN (the Cluli of Nonparty Activists), K 231 (a luiuian 
rights club open to anyone imprisoned under 194iS Law No. 231 for 
the defense of the republic) and ^inlilar groups, and the reintro- 
duction of censorship. Dubcek conceded that niihtar\ maneuvers 
had also been discussed. While he agreed that "joint military exer- 
cises held in individual Warsaw Pact countries constitute a . . . 
necessary precondition of high combat readiness,"^" the absence 
from the communique and from Dubcek s remarks of any confirma- 
tion of the date or venue for the maneuvers points to continued 
disagreement on this point as well. 

The major purpose of the meeting had been to warn Prague that 
events in Czechoslovakia were not, and could no longer be, the in- 
ternal afiair of the Pl'ague leadership alone. The Soviets argued 
that they had made sacrifices in the past and would do so in the 
future to guarantee Czechoslovakias place in the socialist camp. 
The failure of this meeting fundamentally to reassure Moscow of 
the ability of the CPCz to keep control of the situation in Prague 
forced the Soviets to consider the use of military means for the 
maintenance ol Soviet-style socialism in Prague. As a resnlt, the 
probability of invoKement in militar\ hostilities was considerably 
incn asi'd, thus biniging the escalation Ironi the pre-crisis to the 
crisis period. 

*^Pnvda, August 22. 1968. 
"^Pnmda, May 8. 1968. 
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Findings 



DECISIONS 

There were ten decisions taken in the two phases ot the pre-crisis 
period: 

Decision 

NuttUfer Date Content 

PHASE ONE: MARCH 22-APRIL 10 

1 March 22 Under heavy pressure from Poland and East 

Germany, Soviet leaders deeide to convene 
a bloc suniiiiit in Dresden to disenss. ainoiit^ 
other issues, the situation in Czechoslovakia. 

2 March 23 The Soviet delegation to the Dresden meet- 

ing agrees to hold a high-level bloc eco- 
nomic coiifereuee in the near future to 
consider, among otlicr thinuis, (-/.eelioslo- 
vakias request tor a loan to restructure her 
economy. 

3 March 23 The Soviet delegation to the Dresden meet- 

ing agrees to continue with plans lor the fur- 
ther integration of the military high 
command of the Warsaw Pact and to vnden 
the scope of activity of its PDlitical Consulta- 
tive Committee. 

4 March 23 The Soviet delegation to the Dresden meet- 

ing agrees not to intervene further in 
Czedioslovak internal affairs provided that 
the Czechoslovak delegation acts on the as- 
surances and promises it has given. 

78 
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Decision 
Number 

5 



8 



iO 



Date 
April 6-7 



April 10 



April 10 



Between 

April 
18 and 21 



Between 

April 
18 and 20 

May 3 



Coutt'ut 

The (leeision is takcii. possibly by an ad hoc 
group within eitlier the Politburo or the 
Seeretariat. to alter the last-niinute arrange- 
ments for the CPSU Central Committee 
plenum. 

The party's (Jentral Committee plenum con- 
firms that a campaiiin nuist be waited to 
tighten ideological discipline within the 
CPSU and the countrv as a whole. 

The (^Mitral (-ommittec t lulorses the need 
for greater unity as called lor at the 
Dresden uK-etinii. 

FlIASK I WO: AFIUI. lO-MAY 4 

A group within the Politburo decides to in- 
clude "nuitual brotherly aid " as a principle 
governing relations betwei^n commimist 
states and "military assistance" as a possible 
modality. 

Warsaw Pact h< a(](|uarters decides to send 
Marshal Yakubox sk\ to Prague for negotia- 
tions on Pact maneuvers. 

riie Politburo decides to summon the 
C/echoslo\ ak leadership to Moscx)W for im- 
mediate bilateral talks. 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The pre-crisis period began with the dec ision to call the Dresden 
meeting on March 22 and ended with the bilateral meeting be- 
tween Soviet and Czechoslovak leaders in Moscow on May 4. 
There were seven speeches or articles by the political and military 
leadership published in full during this period,' only two of which 
were directly relevant to the situation in Czechoslovakia. These 
were the speeches by Brezhnev to the Moscow City Party Con- 
ference on March 29 and Grishin at the meeting marking the 
ninety-eighth anniversary of Lenin's birth on April 22. Czechoslo- 

' f^t scripfions of these speeches and excerpts quoted Are from the following sources: 
Br(vhri('\ Fnn da, March 30, 19(i8; Kosv^ni. Literatuniaifa sazrtd. April 3. 1968, Shte- 
menku, Krasnaya zvezda, April 7, 1968, Shelepin, Trud, April 9, 1966, Gri:>hin, Izt^stia, 
April 23. 1968; Crechko, Pravda, May 2, 1968; Milie Ntum DeutMcfdand, May 3. 1968. 
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vakia was also the subject of debate at tlu- April CPSU (a ntral 
Committee plenum and the meeting of the Moscow party aktiv ad- 
dressed by Brezhnev and Yepishe\ , hut neither the proceedings 
nor the speeches were published. Other speeches, however, par- 
ticularly those by Shelepin, Grechko, and Pel she on various in- 
ternational themes, reinforce the results of the analysis of the 
Brezhnev and Grishin speeches. 

All the speeches maintained that the increased aggressiveness of 
U.S. imperialism was the major source of tension in international 
a£Fairs. Probably the most severe denunciation of the United States 
came from Shelepin. This is not too surprising as the occasion of his 
speech was the Day of Solidarity with the Vietnamese people. He 
might have taken this opportunity to attack 11 S. policies in gen- 
eral in areas other than X'ictnani. such as the Middle East or Cen- 
tral Europe. But this he did not do. and c\en in his mention of 
the results of the Warsaw Treat) Organization (WTO) meeting in 
Sofia, he confined himself to that section of tlie Sofia resolution on 
Vietnam. 

Grechkos speech, at the May Day parade in Hed Scjuare. was 
\('r\ imic h a set-piece affair. .Socialism, he declared, continued to 
enjoy new successes, hut he warned that imperialism was embark- 
ing on a more aggressive policy. The sources of this increased 
threat were, in the order listed In Grechko, open militai \ \ cntures 
such as Vietnam, "ideological subversion against socialist states, 
blatantly interfering in the domestic affairs of other countries," and 
'the increased activity of the militarist and revanchist forces in 
West Germany." For deaUng with these challenges he proposed 
raising combat preparedness, impro\ ing unity between socialist 
countries, and implementing "specific measures" for strengthen- 
ing the Warsaw Pact. Grechko reminded the audience that the 
Central Committee plenum recently had reaffirmed its readiness 
"to do everything necessary" for the further consolidation of the 
socialist commonwealth. His speech, therefore, while paying lip 
service to the subversive dangers of U.S. imperialism revealed him 
as concerned primarily with meeting direct military challenges, 
such as those presented in Vietnam and Central Europe. 

Pel shes orientation was somewhat different. His speech, mark- 
ing the 150th anniversary of Karl Marx's birth, was delivered in the 
GDR. The subject matter and the \ enue lent themselves to an or- 
thodo.x and hard-hnc oration, and Fel'she certainly did not disap- 
point anyone. Apart from speaking about Marx, he praised the new 
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GDR constitution as an exemplar of socialist leiz;alit\ and democ- 
racy and condennied the rise of neo-Fascism and nulitarism in the 
Federal Republic, which he described as a serious threat to Kino- 
pean security. The situation in Europe filled the So\ iet leadership 
and other progressive forces with anxiety, according to Pel'she, and 
one action to meet this danger was the forthcoming November 
meeting of Commmiist and Workers parties, which would help 
unify the Communist movement and all revolutionary forces. Re- 
vealing himself as a staunch, orthodox Marxist, unlikely to greet 
Brandts policy of "building bridges" with any enthusiasm, Pel she 
nevertheless did not dwell on subversion as a particular threat to 
socialism and did not advocate any drastic or specific course of 
action. 

This was, of course, in some marked contrast to the speech by 
Grishin, already analyzed in depth in chaj)ter 4. Grishin was the 
only political or imiitarx leader to advocate the specific use of mili- 
tary means to defend tlie freedom and independence of peoples 
threatened by imperialism, wherever and however they mi<4ht be 
threatened, and to link that advocacy closcK to the results of the 
Dresden meeting. He must be classified, therefore, as the major 
spokesman for hard-line opinion in the leadership during the pre- 
crisis period, and the fact that his speech was made at an important 
part\' occasion in the presence of the "triumvirate" indicates that 
such opinion was not, even at this stage, insubstantial. 

Brezhnevs speech to the Moscow City Party (>onference of 
March 29 concentrated primarily on domestic ideological issues 
and revealed his strong concern about revisionism, nationalism, 
and intellectual dissent. Unlike some of his colleagues, Brezhnev 
did not consider Vietnam or Central Europe the front line in the 
struggle between East and West. Indeed the major threat was not 
a direct external attack at all: '*To put it briefly, the ideological 
strugg(le is today the fiercest fi-ont of the class struggle." Whereas 
Shelepin and Grechko felt that imperialism was more than capable 
of launching a direct military attack, Brezhnev feared a more indi- 
rect approach: "Not daring to engage in a frontal attack on the 
world of socialism, imperialism is tr\ inu to weaken the ideological 
and i^olitical unity of the working people oi the socialist countries.** 
Brezhnev's attack on revisionism and the absence of any mention of 
dogmatism nnist also distance him from Pel she, who supported 
the con\(Miing of the N{)vember IntcMiiational (.'ommnnist (Jon- 
ierence, aimed at closing ranks with such revisionists as tlie Yugo- 
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slavs, the Rumanians, and the Euro-communists ag^nst the "split- 
ting tactics" of the Chinese dogmatists. 

Based on the actual speeches made during the pre-crisis period 
from March 22 to May 4, 1968, one may conclude that as yet 
Czechoslov akia was not the universal and overriding concern for 
the Soviet leadership. Brezhnev, because of his concern for ideolog- 
ical subversion, might naturally have shared the views of Shelest 
and even the Polish and East German leaderships about events in 
Prague, but all indications are that Brezhnev still had confidence in 
Dub6eks ability to control the situation. By the end of the pre- 
crisis period, however, when the Czechoslovak leadership was 
summoned to Moscow, there was grt)\ving evidence that Brezhnev 
was losing patience with Prague and becoming more assertive 
within the Sox iet leadersliip. Nevertheless, lie still was a great ad- 
herent of consensus politics, and thus to the extent that his stance 
on Ox'chosloN akia hardened toward the end of the i)re-crisis pe- 
riod, it was prohahly his n sponse to a general shift in the leader- 
ships \ iew of the Prague Spring. ~ 

BrezhncN s opinions on the dangers of rc\ isioiu'sm. nationalism, 
and imperialist sulncrsion put him roughly on the same side of the 
ideological spec trum as Shelest. Grishin, and Yepislun ; whereas 
Shelepin and Cirechko were much more concerned with imperial- 
ism's overt activities in places such as V ietnam rather than with the 
threat of subversion. Shelepin, Pel she, Suslov, and Ponomarev 
were all anxious to isolate the Maoists and jM-event them from exer- 
cising their "splitting tactics" on the rest of the international Com- 
munist movement. Suslov in particular had worked steadily ever 
since Khrushchev's overthrow to form a broad united front to com- 
bat Chinese "dogmatism." This front was to encompass as many 
ruling and nonruling Communist parties as possible: all the East 
European parties, the Yugoslavs, the Euro-Communists, and the 
Japanese Communist party, plus Socialist parties and national lib- 
eration movements.^ The culmination of Suslov s e£brts was to be a 
meeting of the international Communist movement in November 
whose overriding purpose was to isolate the Chinese. The success 
of Suslovs united front tactics depended entirely on preserving 
dogmatism as the main danger and preventing the CPSU from con- 

'This view of Brezhnev is supported by A. Avtorkhanov. Sily i beaa&iye Brezhneva. 
'Suslovs views are further discussed in Jiri Valenta, "Soviet Foreign Policy Decision- 
Maldng and Bureaucratic Politics." pp. 38-67. 
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demniim revisionism, tor such a c()n(l(Miinatioti would alienate the 
vast majority of parties upon whom the success ot the conference 
dej^ended. 

Suslov also hoped that the SociaHst party in West (Germany (the 
SPD), headed by Willy Brandt and currently part of the ruling 
coah'tio!!, would be represented; and Shelepin» for his part, had es- 
tablished contacts with the non-Communist trade unions in the 
Federal Republic. References in Soviet speeches about the need to 
recognize the existence of ''realistic elements'* in West Germany 
must be seen against the backdrop of efforts by a number of Soviet 
leaders to establish links with West Germany, in itself a very con- 
tentious issue within the CPSU. Thus, for example, while PeFshe 
publicly backed the convocation of the November conference, in 
the same speech he delivered a blistering attack on neo-Nazism in 
West Germany. This set him apart from Suslov and Shelepin on 
this issue and estahliNli* cl Imn as one who shared l.asi German 
paranoia about links hetweiMi l^rague and Bonn — paranoia that was 
fueled Kast (ierman\ 's almost certain know ledge that their So- 
viet allies were dc soti.s estahlishin^ similar links. 

Kosyi^in, who made im major public speeches dnrini!; this pe- 
riod, appears to ha\e been fre(|nently outmaneuvered, tinding 
himself abroad or outside of Moscow when key decisions were 
taken. In Iran only days before the convening of the April CPSU 
C( ntral Committee, which he cut short his visit to attend, Kosygin 
upheld the Soviet Union s "strict observance of equality, national 
independence, and noninterference in the internal affairs of other 
states and people."^ Absent was any reference to "mutual sup- 
port," "proletarian internationalism," or any of the similar formula- 
tions that were gaining currency at that time. Of course, speaking 
in Iran, Kosygin could hardly have echoed Grishin s call tor ''military 
aid," since the Tehran government would almost certainly have 
thought it applied to them rather than the recalcitrant Czechs. 

Kosygin s main concern at this time was domestic economic 
management and reform, which naturally also gave him an interest 
in the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) and the 
economic performance of East European states. Althoujz;h the con- 
tinued poor j:)erl()nnance ol the Czechoslovak economy threatened 
to further burden the Soviet Union, the economic reorientation of 

'IVtitNia, April 3, 1968. 
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Czechoslovakia toward the West might deprive Soviet markets of 
needed capital goods; also excessive or uncontrolled reform might 
jeopardize the survival of Kosygin s own, more limited, e£Forts to 
reform the Soviet economy. 

Kosygin had another interest during these months, namely, the 
beginning of disarmament and arms control negotiations with 
the West. Negotiation of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty was 
to pass its first hurdle in early summer when the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Great Britain were to be its first signatories. The 
real object of the exercise for the Soviet Union, however, was to 
pressure the United States into obtaining West German adherence 
to the treaty; and in order to achieve this, all the Soviet Union's 
own allies would ha\ i^ to show willingness to sign. Soviet problems 
began when l^iinumia annonnced that it would not support any 
treaty that legitimized the su])er])()\\ cr luonopoK ol nuclear weap- 
ons. When s\ uipathy for tins view was expressed in Prague, it be- 
gan to appear that this major diplomatie initiatixc would amount to 
very little. Thus Prime Minister Kosygin, who with Foreign Minis- 
ter Gromyko had personally guided the negotiations, might have 
had little reason to feel sympathy for Prague's independent stand 
on this issue. 

At the same time, initial contacts between the United States 
and the Soviet Union began on strategic arms limitation. Kosygin 
was entrusted with maintaining and developing these contacts 
which were the precursors to the S KLf negotiations. Both he and 
Gromyko developed a keen personal interest in the negotiations, 
despite grave misgivings and mistrust by other members of the 
leadership.' Although not so apparent at this point, the issue of 
whether to negotiate with the United States at the same time that 
the Russians were engaging "U.S. imperialism" directly in Vietnam 
and indirectly in Czechoslovakia became intricately intertwined 
with the Soviet handling of the Prague Spring and also ver>' pos- 
sibly with continued attempts within the Fohtburo to discredit 
Kosygin and his policies. George Breslauer has cogently detailed 
the rivalry between Brezhnev and Kosygin over domestic policy, 
which was particular!) acute during 1968.® This domestic rivalry 
was certain]) paralleled in foreign polie), hut in the latter area 
there had not yet emerged within the leadership a clear split be- 

'Seejohn Newhouse, Cold Dan n. The Story of SALT 
'George W. Breslauer, Khrushchev and Brezhnev as Leaders. 
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tween hard-liners and soft-liners, or hawks and do\ es. There were 
crosscnrrents and cleavages l)nt few, if an\, cohesive or dominant 
factions, although the marked isolation of Kosygin was so acute as 
to serve almost as a public signal of his political decline. Even at 
this stage, Kosygin had very few allies. 

Yuri Andropov, the head of the KGB, although probably not a 
major figure in the inner decision-making circle, may have shared 
some of Kosygin s views. He made no speeches during the pre- 
ciisis period; his last had marked the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Soviet intelligence services at the end of 
December 1967.^ His comments at that time, however, were not 
without significance for the debate taking place during the pre- 
crisis period. He maintained that imperialism, rather than becom- 
ing more aggressiv e, had lost its "previons position of dominance." 
He eniphasized neither the military threat nor the threat of impe- 
rialist subversion; the international sitnation was "complex," he 
said, and Soviet snccess demanded a "i)ersistent strnggle on all 
fronts — economic, political, and ideological. He did point out that 
Mao's "splitting tactics" worked to the advantage of imperialism, 
but he did not go so far as to back Suslov's call for an international 
Communist conference. Two statements, however, revealed him as 
particularly sensitive to changes in Eastern Europe. First, he re- 
ferred to the importance of strong ties between the KGB and fra- 
ternal intelligence services, who together could deliver a "rebuff to 
enemy intrigues." Second, he made the peculiarly geopolitical ob- 
servation that the Soviet Union s own border security was immea- 
surably enhanced by the contiguity of the other socialist states — 
essentially a restatement of the notion that Eastern Europe serves 
as a buffer zone for the USSR. It would be very difficult on this 
basis to conclude that Andropov had a particular view on Czecho- 
slovakia, but his rather mild formulations on the international sys- 
tem would not have put him among those who feared either an in- 
crease in American aggressiveness or a revival of neo-Fkscism in 
West Germany. If anything, Andropovs reference to the need for 
struggle on the economic front — a rather unusual statement for the 
head of the KGB — might have placed him as a liberal, althcmgh his 
emphasis on security links with Eastern iMirope w^ould have in- 
clined him to be cautious about the negative political repercus- 

''Provda, December 21. 1967. 
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sions of any economic reform. One should remember that ahhough 
Andropov was currently head of the KGB, he had firom 1962 to 
1967 served on the Central Committee as secretary in charge of the 
Department for Liaison with Ruling Workers' and Communist Par- 
ties. In that position, he had been considered a progressive coun- 
terweight to Suslov and was thought to have reported &vorably on 
the initial calls for reform in both Czechoslovakia and Hungary. As 
the former ambassador to Budapest, he had a special interest in the 
Hungarian reforms introduced in January 1968 and apparently ap- 
preciated Kdd^ s "neither right nor left" approach to political man- 
agement (see chapter 14 for a ftirther assessment). 

These cliticrcnccs of opinion between the leaders uic subtle, but 
tliey gained significance as tlie crisis escalated. In the hglit ot these 
differences, one can appreciate the extent to whicli th{^ i t sohit ions 
passed by the April Central Committee plenmn realK did icpre- 
sent at best a conglomerate and at worst an uneasy compronnse be- 
tween tliese varying images of the external environment. Attacks 
were made at the plenum on both dogmatism and revisionism, on 
both Western subversion and its high level of military preparation, 
on both U.S. imperialism and West German revanchism. The lead- 
ership had concluded that there was heightened threat from the 
external environment, l)ut certainly there was not yet complete 
agreement that Czechoslovak "revisionism" and "imperialist sub- 
version" were the primary sources. 

CKISIS COMTONENTS 

As was noted in Chapter 1, the pre-crisis period is distinguished 
from the preceding non-crisis period by a conspicuous increase in 
perceived threat on the part of decision makers triggered by an 
event or cluster of events. Events surrounding the dismissal of 
Novotn^ from his post of first secretary and the first tentative at- 
tempts at reform by the new Dub6ek leadership in January and 
February may be considered the prelude to crisis. But it was not 
until the worrying information from Prague accumulated sufh- 
cientK to recpiire convening of the nudtilateral Dresden confer- 
ence that the pre-crisis period really began. 

The threat to values was diffuse, yet specific events did repre- 
sent a particular threat. The prospect oi cadre selection proceeding 
in Prague without Moscow's direct approval represented a clear- 
cut challenge to Soviet control. Details of the CPCz Action Pro- 
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gram and criticisms in the C//,t choslo\ ak press of the past twenty 
years of Communist rule in the CSSK threatened the legitimacy of 
all Soviet-style systems. And Prague's procrastination on the issue 
of Warsaw Pact maneuvers presented the worrying prospect of an- 
other Rumanian-style defection, this time from the very heart of 
the pact s central inmi and thus constituting a conspicuous threat 
to the unity of the socialist camp aiid to the security of the Soviet 
Union itself. Except for Grishin s comments about "military aid," 
there is no real indication that the Soviet leadership had as yet de- 
cided that the Czechoslovak reform movement must be stopped, 
even if by military means. Indeed as late as the beginning of May, 
the Soviet leaders subsequently claimed, there was still "under- 
standing l)oth tor the objective complexity of the sitiialioii and for 
the complexity of the position of the CPCJz leadership itself" which 
piomptcd them "to abstain from makini!; any public appraisals and 
statements' about O/echosloN akia that nught exacerbate relations 
between Moscow and Prague even further.* 

COPING MECHANISMS 

Our model of crisis behavior seeks to examine the extent to which a 
crisis situation affects the way decisions are made. It examines the 
impact of the crisis on the various frinctions performed in the 
course of arriving at decisions: information processing, the pattern 
of consultation, the structure of decisional forums, and the consid- 
eration of alternatives. 

Looking first at information processing, it is certainly possible 
that the perceived complexity of the international situation and the 
diffiiseness of threat perception affected the cognitive performance 
of Soviet decision makers by leading them to process and interpret 
information about Czechoslovakia in different ways. But on the 
whole, natural diilnences in outlook and functional responsibili- 
ties within the leade rship would predispose indi\ idual leaders to 
process information diversely, and at this stage of the crisis, there 
is no clear-cut indication that crisis-induced stress was aflecting 
cognitive performance. 

As for the efleet of crisis on the perccixcd need and consecjuent 
quest for information, certainly the eonnnunique of the Drc^sden 
meeting admitted tiiat one main purpose of the conference was to 

*fracda. August 22. 196S. 
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obtain information about Czechoslovakia. * Tlie p;ro\ving number of 
purges of conservatives fix)m within the Czechoslovak security ser- 
vices and party apparat was depriving Moscow of its usual infor- 
mation sources about the highest levels of the leadership. This led 
the Soviets to increased use of alternative sources, especially the 
Soviet embassy in Prague, whose ambassador opened up infor- 
mal communication channels with leading conservatives, many of 
whose political careers were being threatened. 

It is difficult to determine how a crisis affects the receptivity and 
size of the information-processing group because little is known 
about who receives and processes information on Czechoslovakia 
duriiiu; non-crisis periods. Yet it is interest iiiu that onl\ at the end 
of the pre-crisis period, at the bilateral Moscow meeting of Soviet 
and Czechoslovak leaders, is any mention made of Brezhnev recit- 
ing excerpts from the C>zechoslo\ ak press vcrl)atim trom press clip- 
pings. This was to ])(> a feature ol several later meetings as well and 
suggests that by the begiiming of May crisis escalation had tlie eff(X't 
of increasing the amount of raw data reaching the top leadership. 

In terms of the second coping mechanism, the pattern of consul- 
tation, two groups seem to have been especially important from an 
early stage. The first was the Central Connnittee. It is important to 
note that pressure for convening the Central (Committee plenum 
at the beginning of April came from within the apparat itself, 
particularly from party ideologues anxious to achieve a firtner pol- 
icy primarily toward dissent at home but also toward revisionism 
abroad. This group was supported by the second major consulta- 
tive group, the East European leaders. The East German and Pol- 
ish leaderships, more fearfiil of the effects of the spillover from the 
Prague Spring than the Soviets were at the outset, did not wait to 
be consulted; by all accounts they imposed their views on Moscow 
and advocated a harder line toward Czechoslovakia from March 
onward. Neither the Central Committee nor the East European 
leaders could be classified as part of the decisional forum in the 
pre-crisis period, but their functions nevertheless extended well 
beyond mere passive consultation. From the beginning they acted 
as policy advocates, constituted pressure groups, <ind served as al- 
lies in the slow j^rocess of consensus-building that began in the 
pre-crisis period, but realK onK gained momentum lat(M- on. Nei- 
ther the Central Connnittee apparat nor the East European lead- 

•Praoda, March 25. 1968. 
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ers represented a unified group; there were crosscurrents of opin- 
ion in both groups. It is interesting, how ever, that in both cases 
hard-line opinion was apparently ascendant fix)ni the beginning, 
even before the Prague Spring became the overriding preoccupa- 
tion of the Soviet leadership. 

As to decisional forums, information here is very scant but sev- 
eral conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Authoritx for all stratcs^ic or policy dccisioiis rcstt-d with tlie Polit- 
buro. During the prc-crisis pt-riod, only two other lornial organi- 
zations were involved in decision niaking, and both made only 
tactical or implementing decisions. The Central Committee for- 
mally took decisions 6 and 7 at their plenum, but the strategic 
decision to call the plenum at all was made at a higher level. Also, 
the choice of speakers and the tone of the resolutions would have 
been decided at the top. Similarly, military pressure to hold ma- 
neuvers as represented in decision 9 was a continuation of past 
policy, not a new departure. 

2. The Politburo did delegate full authority to a subgroup, its nego- 
tiating team at Dresden. The Soviet team did, after all, consist of 
Brezhnev, Kosygin, KiriU'uko, Shelest, Baibakov, and Rusakov; 
and e\ idcnce suggests that negotiations were far from pro forma. 
Furtlicrniorc, tlu' subgroup did not seek, or at least did not nh- 
tain, post lioc approval of the results of the Dresden meeting from 
the full Politburo, although this was eventually forthcoming from 
the Central Committee plenum. 

3. A subgroup ot the Politbiuo did appear to act either in tlie name 
of the Politburo or as a purely ad hoc group. Because it is not 
known what constitutes a quorum for a PoUtburo meeting, it is 
impossible to determine whether those decisions (numbers 5 and 
8) taken while important Pohtburo members were absent from 
Moscow were taken in the name of the Politburo or on a purely 
informal basis. What doi s seem clear is that even at this stage, the 
decisional unit was not particularly coliesive. Indeed, the pressure 
to call a Central Committee plenuni and to re\'is(> the set of jirinci- 
ples governing mtei-Communist relations appears to have come 
not from a united Politburo but IVoui an ad hoc group acting in 
league with influential elements in the party Secretariat and Cen- 
tral Committee apparat. 

The final point of inquiry is the efieet of escalating stress in the 
search for and range of alternatives. The behavior of the Soviet 
leaders at the various negotiations with their Czechoslovak coun* 
terparts indicates that Moscow considered the range of alternatives 
available to be great, including dialogue and persuasion, economic 
assistance, minatory sanctions, and diplomacy. By the end of the 
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pre-crisis period, at least some of the Soviet leaders also felt that 
"militar\ aid" was a possible alternative for dealing with the threats 
imposed by the Prague Spring, but this argument was not resolved 
until the crisis period. 



PAKT THREE 

The Crisis 
Period 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Phase One: 
May 5-June 6 



MOSCOW CONSIDERS THE MILITARY OPTION 

In Brecher s definition, the crisis period is differentiated from the 
pre-crisis period by several key fiaictors.* First, there must be a 
measurably sharp rise in the salience of time. Of equal importance, 
the increased perception of threat is such that the decision makers 
widen their search for alternatives. And for the first time the pos- 
sibility of involvement in military hostilities becomes a high proba- 
bility by active consideration of this option. 

In O.echoslovakia, calls for the early convocation of an Extra- 
ordinar) Fourteenth Party ('ongress to institutionalize the reiorm 
movement and carry out cadre changes increased throughout May, 
making it clear in Moscow that the time a\ ailahle for bringing the 
negative aspects of the Prague Spring under control was clearly 
limited." The (>PC>z leadership s decision at the end of May to con- 
voke the congress on September 9 established a finite time for So- 
viet response. Also, in accord with Brecher's definition, there is 
good evidence to suggest that during May four separate but related 

military decisions were made that increased the probability of in- 
volvement in military hostilities. Details will be presented later in 
the chiq;>ter, but to summarize briefly, Soviet leaders decided 

a. to hold extensive and prolonged Warsaw Pact maneuvers in 
Czechoslovakia beginning in June; 

'Michael Brecher, "Towards a Theory of hiteruational Cri>i.s Behavior, pp. 55-58. 

^Fravda, April 30, 1968, puUidied a lengthy artide on the party oonferenoes in Czedio- 
slovakia noting that "at some oonferenoes demands were heard for the oonvention this year 
of an extraordinary congress." 
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b. to press as an nrtjont matter for the permanent Stationing of Soviet 
troops on Czechoslovakia s western frontier; 

c. to use military maneuvers and the presence of Soviet troops as 

minatory diplomacy to deter anti-Soviet behavior and to support 
conservative elements in their attempts to stage a comeback; 

d. to prepare for an invasion should all other means fail. 

According to a variety of pcrsuasiNc sources, military options 
were first considered a viable alteruativ e in \la\. Bre/lmev is cred- 
• ited with saying, during tlie postins asion Moscow negotiations, 

that in May the Politburo first decided that military intervention 
might become necessary.^ Officials at the U.S. Departments of 
State and Defense and in the British and West German Foreign 
Ministries all concluded independently that mihtary preparations 
for the ultimate invasion began in May, and indeed even in early 
May."* There also were several l eports that party cadres throughout 
Fbland, East Germany, and Bulgaria had been informed in May 
that, in the words of the Polish brief, "real** Communists in Prague 
"may need our help."' A leaked East German memorandum was 

*Zden£k Mlyndf. Nachtfrost, p. 206. 

* According to Eugene V. Rostow, under secretary ol state in the Johnson administration, 
because the Central Asian troops used in the invasion recjuired four niontlis lor complete 
mobilization, the plans for invasion must have been initiated by early May at the latest (see 
C. R. Urban, "The Invasion of Czechoslovakia, 1968.** p. UO). The U.S. Department of De- 
fense also considered the likelihood of Soviet invasion to ha\ e increased in May. .Main C. 
Enthoven. the assistant secretar\ of defense for systems analysis, prepared an 1 l-paije nienio- 
randuui ui May which concluded that a Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia would not upset 
the balance of power in Central Europe: Enthoven concluded that "Soviet forces are being 
maintained in a state of increased alert and they have deployed several a<Iditional divisions 
in Eastern Europe. On the other hand, the fact that the Czech forces are less reliable and 
tliat the Warsaw Pact must neutralize these forces as well as the Czech population reduces 
the threat to NATO of an invasion. The memo was subseijuentl) published in the NATO 
newsheet, AHantk News, No. 83 (October 31, 1968), and referred to in the next two issues. 
In Germany, the intelligence service chief. General Gerhard Wessel, angrily claimed after 
the invasion that he had warned Bonn government leaders during May that "non-C/ech 
Warsaw Pact troops were being trained and earinarki cl lor the invasion (see The Sttnddy 
7tmc'.y, Augu.st 2.5, UKiH). Sir William Ha\ ter, British ambassador to Moscow, also stated that 
Soviet contingency planning and military preiiarations began in May (see Sir William Hay- 
ter, Russia and the Warid^ p. 37. 

'New York Times, May 12. 1968. and Frankfurter Allanurme Zeitung. May 1.3 196S 
Moreover, three Pr)lish papers— the mass eirculation '/jjcic \\<ii szamj. the ariiiv newspapet, 
Zolnierz Woliwsci, and a Communist youth paper, SzJamU'r Mlodych — carnetl articles on 
May 4, 1968, by the Prague correspondent of PAP (The Polish Workers' Ageiu > press ser- 
vice) criticizing the emergence of "neutralist and anti-Soviet tendencies" in Czechoslovakia. 
The articles spoke of attempts "to introduce a "dictatorship of the intelligentsia and to mini- 
mize the influence of the working class" in Czechoslovakia and asserted that some members 
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even more explicit; the Dubcek leadership, it claimed, "is guilty 
of treason against its allies," and as such "the provisions of the 
Warsaw Pact make possible an intervention which would be in 

keeping with the interests of the sociahst countries." Warning its 
party workers that such an intervention would also involve the use 
of East German troops, the memo stated: "However, in the event 
of an intervention, indiich might include military intervention, col- 
lective measures will have to be taken/'^ A similar circular was 
reported on May 5-6 to have been read at partv meetings in 
Bulgaria.^ 

It is not known whether similar information bulletins were dis- 
tributed to party cadres in the USSR, althouy;h a secret U.S. De- 
partment of State telegram to its cnibassies in Europe revealed 
that Soviet diplomats at the UN and elsewhere were circulating 
stories that the Soviet Union had the moral and legal rii^ht to in- 
ter\eii(' militarily in CzechosloN akia if an antisocial ist or bour- 
geois <j;()\ cnimcnt were to be establislied there.'' All these reports 
strongly support the argument that the decision to begin in\ asion 
preparations was taken in early May as part of a more active bloc 
strategy to explore the widest number of alternatives to bring 
Czechoslovakia into Une. 

It may be impossible to isolate the precise day on which this de- 
cision was taken, and there is not much direct evidence pointing 
to a particular day. Indeed, the transition from the pre-crisis to 
the crisis period may not be a result of a specific event or events 
bringing on a sudden increase in threat perception. For a decision 
viewed by the analyst as marking a qualitative jump in the escala- 
tion of the crisis sufficient to distinguish between a pre-crisis and a 
crisis period may not be perceived by the decision makers in the 
same light. What the analyst considers a qualitative escalation, the 

of the Central Committee of the Czedioslovak Communist party were apprehensive that 
recent developments niiglit "push Czecfaoslovalda off the path oTsodalist developnu nt In 
reply, three C/echoslovak writers coinnuMiled in Prdre on May 8. I9GS. (hat tin- Pohsh lead- 
ers should ask themselx es "\shetlier the demonstrations of Polish niii\ < rsit\ students are not 
rooted in dissatisiaction witli the state ui society, as was tlie case in C/echusluvakia. 

•Uterirta Utty, May 30» 1968; and FWmoois Fbjtd, "Moscow and its Allies." p. 36. At a 
press conference on May 30, the CxedMslovak foreign minister denied any reports that the 
GDR leadership was preparing its cadres for invasion (FinancUd limes, June 1, 1968). No 
supporting denial was issned. howev er, in East Germany. 

'Michel Tatu, U Monde. May 5-6. 1968. 

*U.S. Department of State, Telegram No. 164394, May 15, 1968. Also see The Sundtuf 
Times. May 12, 1968. 
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decision maker may consider an incremental escalation. And this 
possibility is enhanced if the management of the crisis is iiilierently 
cautious, with escalation achieved only gradualK and against con- 
siderable opposition. In such circums lances, the chances of a major 
decision being blurred are considerably enhanced. 

Such was the Soviet case, and it is likely that the various splits 
and debates in the Politburo decreased the clarity of decisions and 
simultaneously increased the scope of interpretation for any partic- 
ular decision. Although it is probable, therefore, that the decisions 
marking the beginning of the crisis period and facilitating the inva- 
sion were taken in early May, it is possible that the decision makers 
may not have seen it in those terms. 

THE SUMMIT FAILURE ESCALATES THE CRISIS 

Desi)ite the p'adual buildup of hard-line and even interventionist 
opinion, marked hy the April (>entral C^onnuittee plenum and the 
speeches hy Crishin, Brezhne\\ and Yej)ishe\ at the end of April, 
it was the essential failure of the Ma\' 4 sunnnit to resoK the dis- 

[iMt<" ht'twt'cn tlu' two siclt's tliat produced a clcai- sliift in SoN'it't 
behavior. This was marked by a renewal of press polemics, in- 
creased bilateral and multilateral bloc negotiations, and a notable 
increase in the use of military displays of force against Czechoslo- 
vakia, as part of a general campaign of minatory diplomacy. This 
shift became noticeable immediately follow ing the .May 4 summit 
and signaled an important decision (number 11) made directly after 
the departure of the Czechoslovak delegation on May 5. U.S. State 
Department officials, after consultations with Jacob Beam, their 
ambassador in Prague, also concluded that on May 5 the Soviets 
had decided to pursue a policy of "decisive half-measures" and '*a 
war of nerves" toward Czechoslovakia." This decision apparently 
encompassed a renewal of press polemics, including an increase in 
Moscow radio Czech-language broadcasts, the use of military ma- 
neuvers near the Czechoslovak border, increased contacts with 
Czechoslovak and bloc leaders to gauge opinion and gather infor- 
mation, and finally the approval of contingency plans for a possible 
invasion. 

The evidence strongly suggests the decision to prepare for in- 

*New York Tbaea, May 12. 1968. and May 27, 1968. Also the authors interview with fbi^ 
mer U.S. ambassador to Czecfaoslovalda, Jacob Beam, on November 16, 1979. 
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vasion was indeed taken in early May. Yet l)eeause of the tenuous 
balance of torees within the Politburo, the dec ision was prol)ably 
couched in terms of both increasing the numl^er of alternatives 
available for dealing with the crisis and ensuring that the Soviet 
Union was prepared for any eventuality, including a Hungarian- 
style uprising or a military move by NATO states to take advantage 
of events in Prague. It was the very uncertainty and complexity of 
the situation that may have convinced the more recalcitrant Soviet 
leaders that the development of military contingencies would not 
in itself escalate the crisis but rather enable the Soviets to respond 
to any eventuality more effectively. 

The Czechoslovak foreign minister. Jiff H^jek, flew to Moscow 
for urgent consultations with Gromyko and Kosygin on May 6, only 
one day after the departure of Dub2ek*s delegation from the Soviet 
capital. In his report to the National Assembly's Foreign Affairs 
Connnittee. hlajek stated that measures to increase direct contacts 
between the two ministries had been discussed and tliat Croniyko 
also had considered it necessary 'to warn me about some disturb- 
ing main'festations in the Czechoslovak press and to explain how 
the Son iet <J!;o\ ernment understood this. "'*' Sources claimed the So- 
viets sought Pratjue's renewed commitment not to establish diplo- 
matic relations with either West Germany or Israel." Soviet re- 
portage of Hajeks talks with Kosygin omitted any reference to the 
visit havinii; taken place in a "cordial atmosphere."*^ 

Also on Mav 6, the new Czechoslovak ambassador to Moscow, 
the former CFCz Central Committee secretary Vladimir Koucky, 
presented his credentials at the Kremlin. In the course of the "w el- 
coming" ceremony, Nikolai Podgomy, in his capacity as head of 
state (formally the chairman of the Praesidium of the Supreme So- 
viet), took the unusual step of wishing Czechoslovakia success "in 
the struggle against the intrigues of circles hostile to the course of 
progress and socialism." He reassured the new ambassador that 
"our people s socialist gains are reliably guaranteed against the en- 
croachments of imperialism by the power of the indestructible 

•"Prague Radio, May 16. 1968, EE/2773/C1/L Pn«ue Radio, May 6, 1968. EE/27B3/i, in 
announdng the "short friendship visit" stated that IbMek had gone to Moscow for "a wide 
exchange of opinkm." Despite the statement that the in\ itation had been extended shortly 
after the new government had been formed in April, the announcement of his trip was not 
made until he was already in Moscow. 

^IntemaHoiud HenM IHbune, May 7. 1968. 

'*RFE, East Europe. VMi S^twOian Bgport, May 9. 1968. 
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militar\ alliance among the fraternal socialist countries joined by 
the Warsaw Pact."'^ 

This unmistakably hard-line rhetoric was accompanied by an 
end to Soviet silence over Czechoslovak claims of Russian com- 
plicity in the 1948 death of Jan Masaryk. On May 7 TASS denounced 
these claims as "lies from start to finish."*'* On the same day, lAt- 
eratumaya gazeta published an attack on Jan Prochizka, one of the 
leaders of the Czechoslovak Writers' Union, calling him a '*bour- 
geois nationalist."'' 

In the midst of this period of increased tension, speeches were 
being delivered by Soviet and bloc leaders markini^ the 150th anni- 
\ ci sary of Marx's death. Pel she s speech, discussed prev iously, was 
deli\ t red at the beginning of May; it was a rather unoriginal de- 
fense oi Nhuxist orthodoxy. Suslov's speech, examined in ii;reater 
detail in Clhapterll, was ahnost entirc^ly dexoted to an attac k on 
Chinese dogmatism and Maos "splittintj; tat ties." Nowhere did he 
mention Czechoslovakia or even revisionism, nmch less attack it. 
His whole speech was directed entirely against the Chinese and 
showed Suslov's own continuing predisposition to concentrate on 
forming a united front to i.sohite Peking. 

If there were still Soviet leaders who failed to be convinced that 
the Prague Spring was "heretical," the speech on the same oc- 
casion by Cestniir Cisaf, a secretary of the CPCz, did much to 
change that. On the one anniversary most associated with pro 
forma declarations of ideological orthodoxy, Cisaf proclaimed that 
"every Marxist-Leninist party must have its own policy, which 
takes into account national conditions." Unity of Communist par- 
ties must be achieved "not on the basis of any monopoly in the in- 
terpretation of Marxism in contemporary conditions, or on the 
basis of the subordination of a part of the movement to another 
part of the movement, but only on the basis of the recognition of 
the right of every party to an autonomous policy and on the basis of 
equality of rights and fraternal cooperation of all countries."** That 
a leading figure of the CPCz should make this statement on such an 
occasion added to the immediate impact of Cfsaf's article and en- 
sured the Soviets regarding it as a repudiation of Leninism, a 



^PranUi. May 7, 1968. 

^*VraviUi, May 8, 1968. 

^UtenOurmya gazeta. No. 19. May 18. 196S. 

'^Rudi prdvo. May 7. 1968. 
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negation of its international signifieanee and a denial oi the j^rem- 
ise that Leuiiiism is a guide to action iu present day conditions. 

THE MOSCOW MEETING OF FIVE 

A further impact of the Cisaf article was to contribute to the Soviet 
decision {number 12), probably taken on May 7, to convene a sum- 
mit of the "five" to consolidate positions and consider further mea- 
sures. The last-minute timing of the decision is suggested by the 
&ct that the first announcement of the summit was on the actual 
day of the meeting. May 8. Ordinary multilateral meetings, such 
as those surroundmg the planned International Communist Con- 
ference, were typically publicized in advance. The Czechs them- 
selves learned of the meeting only at the last minute; and since the 
East (»ernians and Poles had heen pressing lor an iiniiicdiate smn- 
mit, once the Soviets themselves had decided to hokl one, Ulbricht 
and Gomulka apparently snpported immediate convocation. 

On May 8. the Soviets convened a meeting in Moscow with 
party leaders Irorn Poland. Hungarv, Bulgaria, and Ivist (iermany. 
This was to be the only multilateral meeting throughout the entire 
crisis to which neither Czechoslovakia nor Rumania was invited 
(the Prague leadership was invited to the July W^arsaw meeting but 
declined to attend it). When Foi x ign Minister Hajek inquired why 
the number of participants at this meeting was limited to five, he 
was officially told that the recent visit of the Czechoslovak delega- 
tion to Moscow "had rendered superfluous their participation in 
these multilateral consultations."'^ Although only Gomuflca, K^- 
d^, Zhivkov, and Ulbricht represented their countries, the Soviet 
delegation was larger, consisting of Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgorny, 
and Katushev. 

The terse communiqu6 issued af^er the meeting spoke of an 

"exchange of opinions on topical problems of the international sit- 
uation and the world Communist and workers' movement.""* A 
Pravda editorial two days later substituted tlie term "urgent" for 

"Pravda, August 22. 1968. Also the article by Konstantlnov in Pnvda on June 14. 1968. 
directly answered Cfsaf's speedi. Hie piece by V. Stepanov in Izveatia on May U, 1968, 

while not referring to Ci'saf hy name, openly refuted the notion that on t)u- (lucstion of tlie 
basic principles of party rule, there could be multiple interpretations based on national 
conditions. 

^JiH Hdjek, Dix ana apres, p. 8L 

"Fmoda, May 9, 1968. 
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"topical" and described the meeting as '*a continuation of develop- 
ment of a number of important joint measures ... to solve tasks of 
further unity in the international Communist movement and of the 
steady political, economic, and defense consolidation of the social- 
ist commonwealth."^ Czechoslovakia s very absence appeared to 
confirm the numerous reports that the Prague Spring was the ma- 
jor subject of discussion.** The failure of the communique to men- 
tion a "unanimity of views," referring instead to a mere "exchange 
of opinions," points to a substantive inability to reach agreement. 

Hie Polish and East German leaderships are said to have strongly 
pressed the Soviets to convene the summit, whereas Kadar was 
said to have attended only with "strong rt sc rvations.'*- Ulbricht 
was reported by Czechoslovak sources to haw rvpviiivd the de- 
mand that Soviet troops be stationed permanently in O.echoslo- 
vakia."' These measures and other sanc tions, including according 
to some reports inilitar> intervention, were debated by the five 
in Moscow, ai)parenll\ without conclusion."' Economic sanctions 
were discussed, but it was evidently feh that such measures would 
only serve to hirther increase Czechoslovakia s links with the West, 
indeed, sources in Prague reported that tlie chances of securing 
a loan from the bloc actualK ma\ have increased after the sum- 
mit, although clearly no loan would be proffered without poUti- 
cal strings.^' 

Kid&r undoubtedly played a pivotal role in supporting the re- 

'^Praida. May 11. U)6S. 

"UPI, AFP, Reuters, Radio Zagreb, and Radio Bratislava, May 9, 1968; and l\adio 
Prague. May 10, 1968. 

"According to H^jek. Dix ans apres, p. 82: and Borba, May 11. 1968. 

"^Tlu" first report that I'lhritht had dcinaiidcd tlu- .stationing of troops in Czechoslovakia 
orisiiiated in I'raunc .iiul apiif ircd in the International Hcrnhl Trilvinr. May 7. 1968. The 
story that he aLso pressed lor stationing at the sununit and was supported by Goniutka was 
reported in the New Yodt Tibnev, May 19, 1968, by Tad Szulc quoting informed Czechoslovak 
sources and in Hanswilhelm Haeft, ed.. Die Ereiff^sse in der Tsdtedtodowakei, pp, 
109-110. 

"Ml\n;ii^ i\achffrost. p 2t)6) maintains that military intervention was discussed, with 
Conmlka and Ulbricht as its primary adherents. Adolf Muller (Die? Tsciwchoslowakii auf 
der Suche nach Sidierheit, p. 265) similarly states that the summit marked the "beginning 
honest preparation for the eventual armed intervention of Czechoslovakia, whidi in this 
meeting was apparently demanded by Ulbricht." Other reports reaching Washington sug- 
gested that the Soviets were under pressure to do something positi\ e in Czeehoslox akia be- 
cause of their perceived weakness in responding fully to the American bombing of North 
Vietnam (Chriaiian Science Monitor, May U, 1968). 

^ Prace, May 13, 1068, in an article by Ervin JiKCek, their Moscow correspondent, quot- 
ing unofficial Soviet sources. 
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form movement. He was reliably reported to have opposed the im- 
position of any sanctions on Czechoslovakia, and indeed he appar- 
ently defended the basic trends of the Prague Spring and offered to 
act as a mediator to settle the growing dispute.^ Clearly Hungary's 
own experiences in 1956 and K^dr s hope to enact his own New 
Economic Model served as the bases for his moderate attitude. K^- 
ddr is also said to have presented a report on the preparations for 
the International Communist Conference scheduled to begin on 
November 25. 1968, in Budapest. The importance of the confer- 
ence riiiiniiiii smoothly may also Wdw contrihiilccl to Kadar s desire 
for moderation on tlie Czechoslovak issnc." Some reports also 
credit Bulgarian part\' leatler Todor Zhi\ l\o\ \\ ith ha\ iim adopted a 
wait-and-s(?e attitnde on the (lucstion of militarx inter\ eiition.^'* 

While most rej)orts ol the summit a<^rce that there was no unity 
of views on the measures that should he taken, uonv of the somces 
report any open disagreement among the members of the S()\ iet 
delegation. That there were di\ isions within the leadership is sug- 
<I 's(( (l, however, by several factors. First, Podgorny's unusual out- 
burst against Czechoslovakia two days before the meeting when re- 
ceiving the credentials of the new Czechoslovak ambassador to 
Moscow singles him out as an activist favoring an escalation of ten- 
sions. Second, the disproportionately large size of the Soviet dele- 
gation compared with the single-leader representation of the other 

*As reported in U.S. Department of State. Tklegram No. 164394, May 15, 1968. Also 

re|K)rtt'(l hy YugO-slav sour cs on Radio Zaun-l), May 10, 1968, qiiottd in HFK, Ih sntrch, 
F.ast Europe. Ilun'^ani. M.i\ 15. 19f>S; .iik) 'Lnuiitz. Ma\ 21 l*>BS Klv27T7 C 7 llmiuarian 
soiirci's rflt-asfd a siiiiilar rt-porl to llu- (liristidn S( jV/k <* Motiilm . .Ma\ lo. 19(>S, nulicatiiis; 
that Ktidur "resisted pressure tending toward u cununon anti-C/:echusluvuk plutlorni ur any 
kind of intimidation of Prague." This was confirmed by "an authoritative source close to the 
Foreign MimstiA " in Biidapt st and leaked to the Mleii; Ybrib rimes. May 26, 1968, and openly 
dct larcd in the HSWP (Central Committee statement repord t! in !.f Finm i) of June 22-23, 
19(>S. Also, CzechosIo\ ak television stated on Jime 13. 1%S the \ vr\ (hi\ DiilK-ek arrived 
in Budapest tu be^in a state visit — there had been more llian a urani ot Irutli in reiK>rt.s 
that KAd&r had supported Czechoslovakia against the criticisms of Soviet, Polish, and East 
Gcrinan leaders at the May 8 meeting <see RFE, Hungarian Sitnntitm licfHirt, June 14, 
19(iSi III an interx icu in N'o\ rml)cr 196S. K.uh'ir confinned that at .ill the ( oiifin iKt's Htiii- 
garian representatives had toiisistt Htlx Mij)portfil tlie adoption ol a political solution to 
the crisis and had "urged that the problems of Czechoslovak la s Communist Party could and 
should be solved by it, and that the problems <^ Czechoslovakian society could and should 
be solved hy the society" ujuoted in C. L. Sulzberger. An A^r tif Mediocrity, p. 477). 

' Rude i>rt'n i>. Ma\ 12. 19f>S, .md Tain ii<;. April 22. 1*X>S, both cpioted in Valenta, "Soviet 
Foreign !\)hc\ DeciMon-Maknm and liiireaiit ratic I'olitics. p. 324. 

**Zagreb Hadiu, quoting a dispatcii Irom its .Moscow correspondent. .May 12. 1968, 
EE/2768/C1/1-2. 
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states suggests tluit no one Soviet leader could ade(iuately repre- 
sent the views oi tlu* entire Politburo. Third, the freedom with 
which East European leaders apparently expressed widely diver- 
gent policy proposals is itself a solid indication that the Soviets did 
not convene the summit to communicate a set of decisions on how 
the bloc would handle the crisis. Rather, it appears that the en- 
clave was called for genuine consultation with bloc leaders in an 
effi)rt not only to reassure GomuUca and Ulbricht that the Soviets 
were taking the crisis seriously, but also to establish the parameters 
within which the crisis would be handled, and possibly also to re- 
solve the differences within the Soviet leadership itself. 

FVom the reports of the meeting, the subsequent divergencies 
in the Soviet and bloc press, and the contradictory actions that 
marked Soviet behavior during May, it would seem that although 
both extremes — accepting the reform movement and mounting an 
immediate invasion — were ruled out. no single interpretation or 
united stiategN* emerged from the c()iilerenc(\ As told unoflicial 
Soviet sources to (>/echosl()\ ak reporters in Moscow, "there was no 
unity of views on the developments in Czechoslovakia" at the 
May 8 ineetini^.'*' In an attempt to narrow the diHerenccs hetwcHMi 
the }")arties, Kadar and I'lhricht stayed on in Moscow for additional 
consultations alter Cionuilka and Zhivkov returned home. Kadar 
left lor Ikidajiest one day later, but Ulbricht remained in the USSR 
until the end of May. The TASS statement that he was staying 
there "on holiday as a guest of the GFSU Central Committee"^* 
implied that some top party officials were not averse to seeing him 
remain in Moscow where his influence as the Warsaw Pacts most 
long-serving leader would be greatest. 

In assessing the results of the summit, therefore, it appears that 
out of the disunity and indecision emerged a greater freedom 
of maneuver for contending views and approaches. This meant 
that continuing patient negotiation and accommodation with the 
Prague leaders would now be accompanied by the simultaneous 
use of press polemics, military maneuvers, political pressures, and 
minatory diplomacy aimed at supporting conservative elements in 
Prague. By introducing the possibility of military intervention at 
some later stage and by sanctioning low-level military pressures in 
the interim, the summit represented a continuation of the May 5 

"Prdce, May 13. 1968. 

''Prttvda and IzvetHa, May II, 1968. 
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decision {number U) for measured escalation. Yet one important 
outcome of the summit was the decision (number 13) to welcome a 
greater role by the East European leaders in crisis management. 
The acceptance of ILSnA&cs offer of mediation and the increased 
links between Polish and East German leaders on the one hand 
and Czechoslovak conservatives on the other represented a consid- 
erable increase in the size of decisional and consultative forums. 
Tlu' nianagenieiit of the crisis also iiecanie commensnnitcK more 
tlifficiilt, since m)\\ eacli taction within the Fohtlxno wds sup- 
ported not only hy domestic constituencies hut also h\ cliilerent 
East European allies. The Polithuro no douht considered these 
leaders to be lulfilling a consultati\e and implementing role, l)ut 
some of those leaders — notably Ulbricht and Gomulka^ — w ere by 
all accounts playing their own games and were expecting to he con- 
sidered equal members of the inner decisional forum in Moscow. 

M I LITAIW PA li TK J 1 PAI 1 OX 

At the same time that East European leaders were making their 
views known in Moscow, a high-level Soviet military delegation ar- 
rived in Prague on a fact-finding tour. This visit initiated a period of 
very high military participation in crisis management. The delega- 
tion, ostensibly in the country to participate in the twenty-third 
anniversary celebrations of the liberation of Prague, was led by 
Marshal Konex dud included Marshal Moskaleiiko and Cleneral 
Zhad()\ . The\' remained in Czcchoslox akia until Ma\ 14, and in ad- 
dition to d(>li\ criuiz; hard-line speeches at the celebration cere- 
monies, the\ \ isited nnlitary units, factories, and agricultural co- 
oj'XMatixes in filteeii cities. The\ also held talks on "j)roblems of 
defense with their (v.echoslovak conntcM-jxirts. ' Konev's speech 
on May 9 was unsvver\ ingly hawkish, denouncing West German re- 
vanchism and promising that the USSR and its allies will "always 
firmly and reliably defend our socialist gains as well as our [sic] 
frontiers of the socialist camp." Having emphasized the readiness 
of the Soviet armed forces to protect not only the security of the 
bloc but also its socialist nature, he made his point even more ex- 
plicit: "Vigilance is particularly necessary by the CSSR, which is 

^'Prm da. Mas 15, IWiS ('TK in F.iiiilisli. May 11 aiul 12. 1968, EE/2769/C1/6 7 
Budapest lindio. May 11, 1968, in RFE. Research, East Europe, Hungary, May 15. 

1968. 
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the bridgehead situated right next to the capitalist world.' He con- 
cluded with a warning: "I can say outright that events cannot catch 
us unawares. The Soviet forces are always in complete combat 
readiness."^ For anyone who failed to understand Konevs mes- 
sage, he repeated it in a speech to workers in Kladno, where he 
encouraged them to further strengthen their militant proletarian 
traditions and promised that "we shall permit no one to break the 
fraternal ties binding our people/*^ 

The military delegation s fact-finding tour was intended pri- 
marily to assess the strength of popular support for the reform 
movement and to judge the likelihood of a conservative comeback. 
Visits to factories, militia units, and military barracks — the tradi- 
tional bastions of conscrx atisui — were designed both to gauge the 
response of working class elements to what the Soviets considered 
primarily an intelligentsia-based plirnomenon and to encourage 
these elements to continue, in Konev s words, their militant pro- 
letarian traditions. 

Yet Konev s voice was not the onl\ one heard among the Soviet 
military. Marshal Moskalenko was reported by Prague radio and 
television on May 13 to have stated that the I SSU would "not in- 
terfere in the internal afiairs of Czechoslovakia. He was said to 
have spoken " very positiv ely about events in Czechoslovakia and 
to have denounced "various slanders" that were "trying to drive a 
wedge between the friendship of the Czechoslovak and Soviet na- 
tions." The USSR, he said, was ready to "do its utmost in strength- 
ening friendship" and to provide "help in all that is needed." Sig- 
nificantly, the report was not carried by the Soviet media, and 
Moskalenko s speeches received none of the coverage that Konevs 
enjoyed." 

While the military delegation was in Prague, Soviet troops in 
Poland, East Germany, and the Ukraine began to move toward the 
Czechoslovak border. Western diplomats and tourists were pre- 
vented from traveling inside Poland,^ and although the Czecho- 
slovak news agency later stated that Prague ofiBcials had been 

» Prague Radio. May 9, 1968, EE/2767/C/3. 
^Moscow Radio. May 13, 1968, SU/2769/A2/1. 

"U.S. Department of State, rdegram No. /«7", May 14. 1968; US P. p ii tinent of 
State. Tch'firam So. 164394, May 15, 1968; and WiUiam F. Robinson, "Czechoslovakia and its 
Allies," p. 154. 

^International Herald Tribune, New York Times. Daily Telegraph, and Th* Guardian^ 
May 10, 1968: abo Alan Levy, Roivboat to Prague, p. 206. 
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informed of these maneuvers.' it was in fact clcdv that the troop 
movements wore part of" the escalation of pressure on Prague. 
Western intelhgence sources conchided that " the Czechs undoubt- 
edly were not aware of the movement of large numbers of Soviet 
troops toward their border" and that tlie Soxiets had stage- 
managed the maneuvers, leaking information about them delib- 
erately, in order to put pressure on the Dubdek government.^ 
Prague Radio did in hct respond rather anxiously to the maneu- 
vers, with one broadcaster pleading, "For God s sake, let us not 
have a . . . repetition of . . . 1956."^ According to estimates, sev- 
eral thousand men at most were involved, mainly in headquarters 
units. In addition, in East Germany an estimated twelve tank and 
mechanized divisions of the Red Army and two East German divi- 
sions moved southeast toward the Czechoslovak border, taking up 
positions in the Krz (iehirge, an area that had never before been 
used for military maneuvers. "* Once the troops were in position, 
the\ remained there even after the completion of the exercises, 
thus marking the end of the first stage of mihtary preparations for 
the invasion/^ 

SOVIET DEBATES 

The maneuN-ers and the activities of the military delegations were 
accompanied by an upsurge of polemics between forces for and 
against the Prague Spring. The Soviet press did not abound with 
articles praising the Prague Spring for its positive contribution to 
the creative development of Marxism-Leninism. The time for this 
had clearly passed, and articles that could be construed as support- 
ive of Gzechoslovakia were those that did not openly attack the re- 
form movement or that expressed confidence in the ability of the 
GPGz leadership to solve its own problems. Similarly, articles that 

^Sew York Timrs. Ma\ U. 19(),S. 

*U.S. Department of State, Director of liitelligence auid Research, Intellii^ence !\ute 
591, July 26, 1968; U.S. Department of State, Telegram No. 164394, May 15. 1968; U.S. De- 
partment of State, "Megnm No. 1626S1, May 11. 1968; and ISid Szulc, Czeehodooakia Since 

WorW War 11. p. 31S 

*'Hacli() IVamu . Ma\ U. IWiS KF. 27f>7 C:/4 
According to Cieiieral Janies II. Polk, at that time coniniaiidfr of NATO's Central Army 
Group, in "Reflections on the Czechoslovaldan Invasion, 1968," p. 31; and International 
Hendd Jhbune, May 21. 1968. 

"U.S. Department of State, Telegram \o. /W767. May 18. I9f>8. and I'.S. Department of 
State. Direc tor of Inti lliilcnc r and R. s< ,in li 1 nti lli<i, tict' Note 592, July 26, 1968, confirmed 

that troops remained in place alter the end ot the maneuvers. 
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deflected criticism of Prague's "rightist revisionism" by centering 
attention instead on the equal or greater danger of Chinese "leftist 
dogmatism" could also be classified as indirectly supportive of the 
Prague Spring, insoOsur as it was considered by some to be the 
lesser of two evils. 

Using these criteria, one can find a whole series of articles and 
statements favorably disposed or at least neutral toward the trend 
of events in Czechoslovakia. The Brezhnev- Kosygin-Podgorny tri- 
umvirate sent a \ vv\ supportive telegram to the CSSK gov erniaent 
on the anniversary of Pragues liberation, expressinii; their 'firm 
conviction that relations between tln^ Soviet l^nion and socialist 
O.echoslov akia will he (lev eloped and strengthened for the v\ elfare 
of the Soviet and Czechoslovak peoples and in the interests of so- 
cialism and communism. '^"^ In addition, articles by both Svoboda 
and Cernik expounding views on the nature of the new course 
were printed in the Soviet press on May 9/^ Also during May there 
was a fair amount of noneditorial reportage of events in Czechoslo- 
vakia, such as the party conferences and various delegation visits/" 
At the same time a number of articles reflected the line adopted by 
Suslov in his May speech attacking only leftist dogmatism.^ Oth- 
ers, such as one by T. Kolesnidienko, proposed a strategy of '*stnig- 
gle against all deviations from Marxism-Leninism, and against na- 
tionalistic, dogmatist and revisionist distortions of its revolutionary 
principles.**^ And in Kommunist, the World Marxist Review, and 
New Times, articles appeared attacking Maoism as the greatest 
danger confronting the unity of the bloc, or singling out certain as- 
pects of Siks economic reform or the Action Program for serious 
analysis and support. These articles suggest that there was a con- 
siderable body of opinion in top party circles tliat tlid not regard 
the Prague events as totally negative and threatening.' This was 

^Pntvda, May 9, 1968. 

^Cernik. IzoetHa, May 9. 1968; and Svoboda. Provda, May 9, 1968. 

**Pravcla. May S, Ma\ 15. May 25, 1968. 
^'Snslov . Pmtila, May 6, 1968. 
*/Vdtf/<i. May 12, 1968. 

^^"O politicheskom kurse Mao Tsze^una na nrazhdunaradnoi arene," Kommunist, no. 8 
(May 1968), pp. 104-06, complained that the strict application of Mandsm-Leninism, ensur- 
ing proletarian hegemony, has been rejecteil in tht- M aoist model where the pcaNantryplaysa 
tU*( isive roh'. "Tliis phenomenon comphcates fh*- ili \ ( 1. >pment of the rt-sohitioiiary process 
because the nonproh'tarian strata bring to it tlieir own ideas. . . . Sucli ideas can, under 
certain conditions, deform proletarian ideology." The article warned that the Chinese case 
shows that proletarian internationalism must be upheld against nationalist sentiments or na- 
tional particularism which now "represent the most serious danger for the Communist and 
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particularly true in intellectual circles. In May, a delegation ol dis- 
tinguished, and hardly dissident, Soviet vm itct s visited Prague. In 
the course of discussions, K. Simonov described the reform move- 
ment as 'a great contribution for world socialism/' and Boris Pol- 
evoy, another member, added, "what is good for you is good for 
us."^ Significantly, however, whereas these views were openly 
published in the Czechoslovak and Hungarian press, the> were not 
reprinted in the Soviet Union. 

Tliis rather unusual state of affidrs also applied to Foreign Minis- 
ter Gromyko's interview with VUnitd and Prime Minister Kosygin s 
interview with Ma<!,ijar Ilirlap, neitlior of w lnc li received anv eov- 
(Miige in the Soviet mass media. In kosygin s interview, w hie h was 
actualK i^iven during a visit to Czechoslovakia, he issued a harsh 
denunciation of West German neo-Nazism, whose reacti\ation, 
he said, had come about with the connivance and encouragement 
of the government of the Federal Republic. At the same time, 
Kosygin made a specific reference to "positive tendencies in Eu- 
rope" and also made the intriguing!; statcMuent that the stand of the 
Soviet Union and the Hungarian People's Republic was uniform in 
the evaluation of every fundamental problem of international life. 
In light of Hungary's divergent evaluation of the Prague Spring at 
the May 8 Moscow summit, this statement aptly reflects Kosygin s 
own identification with the Hungarian position. Compared with 
the Kosygin interview, Gromyko's press conference with VUnitd 
displayed some interesting similarities and di£ferences. He also 
condemned manifestations of neo-Nazism in West Germany, which 
he claimed were "a serious obstacle to the consolidation of peace 
and security in Europe." He focused his attention, however, very 
much on the National Democratic party as the embodiment of neo- 



entire revolutionary iiioveincnt. " 1). \oIsky (" Where tlie Past Meets the Present," New 
Times, no. 12 [May 14. 1968]) publicly supported the views of Prague Professor Snejdirek. 

wlio claimed that there were "realistic" forces in West Germany that should he supported. 

Tlu> World Marxist Revien 2. no. 5 [May 1968]: pp. 84-90) also gave fiivorable coverage 
to the Czechoslovak Action Piumarn 

"^Reporter, May H-15, 19(jb. and MTI. May 29, EE/2784/aiO, quoting Magyar llirlap. 
The positive evaluation of Simonov and many other writers was confirmed in the authors 
interview with E. Coldstucker. Octolier 24, 1977. 

^♦Cromyko, VVnith, Ma\ 12, H)f>S; Kosx piti. Magyar llirlap. May 19. 1968. EE/2775/ 
A2/1. \('uesDcutsrhUnuln{\\,\\ 20, IWrSaud S(»i irrVrusi I^)u(l(»n: of Mav 21. 1968, pnl) 
lished a shortened and distorted version ol the inter\ ie\v, deleting all references to positive 
tendencies in Europe" and the phrase that "the stand of the Soviet Union and the Hun* 
garian Peoples Republic is uniform in the evaluation of every fundamental problem of inter- 
national life." 
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Nazism. Although appearing to dismiss the possibiHty of a positive 
Soviet response to the new Eastern poHcy of the Kiesinger-Brandt 
government, Cromyko did in fact admit that a number of posi- 
tive ideas had been put forward in Western Europe that would 
strengthen peace and security. He also laid down rather moderate 
conditions for the improvement of West German relations with the 
socialist bloc, including acceptance of European frontiers, renun- 
ciation of access to atomic weapons, the cessation of attacks from 
West Berlin, and recognition of the validity of the Monaco aj;ree- 
nient. He did not demand for example, as e\en the C'/eehs had 
done, that West Germany renounce, dh initio, any territorial claims 
on lands now governed by socialist regimes. And, interestingly, 
neither Ciromyko nor Kosygin made an\ reference to an\ of the re- 
current themes that might have signaled their concern over e\ ents 
in O.echoslovakia — threats to the unity of the socialist bloc, the 
aggressive intentions of NATO, the subversive plans of imperialist 
circle s, or Western responsibility for the resurgence of revisionist 
and nationalist tendencies within the socialist community. 

Finally, the speech by V. V. Ku/netsov, first deputy foreign min- 
ister, to the United Nations on May 20, announcing his govern- 
ments readiness "to reach an agreement on practical steps for the 
limitation and consequent reduction of the strategic means for de- 
livering nuclear weaponry" did not receive the pubUcity in the So- 
viet press that this major breakthrough on SALT warranted.^ All 
in all, therefore, the events in Czechoslovakia were increasingly 
being linked to the issue of greater East-West cooperation with the 
emerging hard-line consensus in the Iblitburo affecting both areas 
adversely. 

In contrast to the constraints operating on those wishing to voice 
support of Czechoslovakia, no such problems were encountered in 
the publication of openly hostile, even provocative, attacks on the 
reform movement in general or on individual Czechoslovak lead- 
ers. The most outspoktMi of these was an article in Sovrtskai/d 
Rossiya, now increasingK identified as the haslion of hard-Hne sen- 
timents. On May 14, it claimed that Czechoslovakia s first presi- 

*John Newhouse, Cold Dawn. The Story of SALT, p. 103. In a May 21 address, under- 
secretary of state Eugene Rostow conveyed the administratton s receptivity to Soviet over- 
tures, indicating tha( (he key to U.S. relations with the C?orniiuinist world lay in the presi- 
dent s desire to "search ior every jiossihle ajjreenit nt tli.it niijiht t oik t ix ciilanK". no 
matter how slightly, or how slowly, the prospect tor cooperation between the United States 
and the Soviet Ifciion" (U.S. Department of State. BuUetin, June 10, 1968, pp. 741-49). 
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dent, Tomas Masaryk, was an "imperialist hireliniz lu iit on destroy- 
ing Bolshevik power who had financed emigres involved in a plot 
to assassinate Lenin. The article concluded: "We would not be dis- 
cussing this now if voices were not being raised in fraternal Czech- 
oslovakia by those who deliberately or mistakenly advanced the 
slogan 'Back to Masarykl'"*^ It is interesting that Brezhnev subse- 
quently apologized to a visiting CSSR parliamentary delegation led 
by Josef Smrkovsk^ for this article and for other "extreme tenden- 
cies** that characterized Soviet behavior toward Prague during 
May. Brezhnev claimed rather meekly that he '*had never given in- 
structions for anything to be done one way or the other."'" Smrkov- 
sk^ added that the Soviet leaders "were not very pleased with the 
article by Shiryamov on TomiS Masaryk . . . [and] that certain con- 
secjiiences have been drawn so as to prevent any possible repeti- 
tion of this kind of occurrence."^ It is incredible that at the very 
time the Soviets were complaining about the lack of press "disci- 
pline in Prague, they were also claiming to be experiencing simi- 
lar difficulties in keeping their own journalists in order. Such arti- 
cles, how ('\ (T, could not ha\ c appeared in the Soviet press without 
sponsorshij) at the higliest levels," and indeed despite Brezhnev's 
statement that measures were taken to prevent a repetition, dia- 
tribes against individual leaders continued to appear, particularly 
in Komsomolskaya pravda, Trud, and Literatumaya gazetaJ^ 

A parallel series of articles was published in the Soviet press at 
this time. These did not openly address events in Czechoslovakia 

" Sot'<?f.sfcai/a Rossii/fi. May 14. 1968. 

"^Report of thf ( SSW parliaiiH iit;ir\ lU-lc^atioii visit, headed In Smrkovsky, Jo the 
USSR in June, written by Josei Zedmk, deputy speaker of the National Assembly and re- 
leased to the New York Times, June 18, 1968. 

"CTTK. July 3. 1968. EE/2813/C/I-2. 

'*The claims against Masaryk that Brezhnev reportedK found so oljjectionahle in May 
were in fact repeated verbatim in the major unsigned I'raiclu editorial that appeared on 
August 22, 1968, justifying the invasion: "After all, it is a fact that there has been a recent 
revival of the cult of Masaryk, who was always a sworn enemy of the Communist movement 
and was an instigator <£ the interx ent ion auainst Soviet Russia. It is a strange development 
when even some Communists in O.ec hosioN akia laud a Iniurgeois figure at whose instruc- 
tions the Czechoslovak ( .Oiiiiininist Party was persecuted." 

KomsoinoLkaya pravda. May 11, 1968, attacked Student for promoting a students* 
union independent of party control and printing artides "implacable in dieir obscurantism,'* 
inchiding those of Ivan Svit^k who "attacks Marxism, the Communist party and the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat with almost maniacal bitterness." Trud, May 15, 1968, criticized 
L. Sochor for his interpretation of Marxism and promotion of a pluralist society. Literatur- 
tiaya gazeta, no. 19 (May 8, 1968) and no. 2tJ (.May 18, 1968), assailed Jan Prochazka and 
v. Ha^ finr their antisodalist orfentations. 
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but attempted to prox ide an ideological restatement of the funda^ 
mental principles of socialist construction and proletarian interna- 
tionalism. A major Pravda editorial emphasized tlie "struggle on 
two fronts'* as "one of the most important tasks of Marxist-Leninist 
parties/' Relinquishing the leading role of the party could "jeopar- 
dize the g^s of socialism/' and this was claimed to be "the most 
important political lesson" of events not in Czechoslovakia, but 
in China. The Prague Spring was not named specifically in the ar- 
ticle, but the following excerpt, with dear applicability to events 
there, shows a certain moderation as well as a much more well- 
defined ideological stance than had previously been evident: 

Discussion of the problems of the developnK nt of socialist democ- 
racy, criticism of its shortcomings and fjjiests for the l>ost ways of im- 
provinji its cffcctiNcncss arc profoiiiulK positive phenomena Hut all 
this is so onl\' under tlic al).s()hitel\ ut'ccssai \ condition that these 
quests are based on the principles ol soeiahst denu)erae\ and do not 
encroach upon its fiindamental principle — the leadership of the Com- 
munist party. He who forgets tlds necessarily takes a position of revi- 
sionism, breaks with Marxism and acts in the interests of the 
bourgeoisie against socialism.* 

Accompanying these artic les was an unusualK Ydvsiv minihcr of 
pieces on foreit^n policy and stratcij;ic themes. nian\ of them w rit- 
ten l)\ mihtar\ leaders. The basic trend represented was a liardcn- 
ing in the attitude toward the West and an almost universal con- 
demnation of Bonn s policy of building bridges as, in the words of 
an Izvestia article, a "reactionary polic y of the ruling groups of fi- 
nance capital, a policy calculated to achieve the strategic aims of 
imperialism — the restoration of capitalism everywhere/*^" In gen- 
eral, therefore, the ideological tone of the polemic was still moder- 
ate, but the content of articles on Czechoslovakia was undoubtedly 
more hostile, with views favorable to Prague infrequent and muf- 
fled. Moreover, the Soviet press, and in particular the military 
press, reacted sharply to allegations that Moscow had been in touch 

'^Pravda, May 19, 1968. Also see Pravda, May 12. May 2.5. 1968; and Ixoestia, May 11 

and May 27, 1968, on the intelligentsia in society, imperialism's attempts to subvert social- 
ism, and the essential role of the party as the \ aiii:uarcl ol the proletariat. 

^Izvestia, Ma\ 16, 1968. Also see Pravda, May 9. 1968. lor Grechkt), May 14. 1968. for 
Yakubovsky on the Warsaw Fact; May 18, 1968, denying Soviet-American collusion over 
Czedioslovakia; May 29, 1968. for aindemnationofW. (Verm in emerKeney laws. Krasnaya 
zvezda. May 9, 1968, for Shtenienko; May 25, 1968, on the los alty of the armed forees to 
Marxism-Leninism, and May 30. U)68. on scx ial progress and the ideological struggle. Trud, 
May 9, 1968, also published an article b> .Marshal Moskalenko. 
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vvitli high officials in Washington to ascertain American attitudes 
to the crisis.^ Judging from the nature of the press campaign, 
Brezhnev's subsequent disavowal of its more extreme tendencies, 
and the inability of moderate leaders and intellectuals to get their 
views into print, it would appear that the hard-liners were on the 
o£Pensive and had quite considerable support, particularly in the 
Central Committee departments responsible for information and 
propaganda. 

EAST EUROPEAN ECHOES 

The conscr\ ati\ cs also had urowing support in East (Germany and 
Poland, where anti-C>zccli()sl()\ ak activity increased after the May 8 
meetinii;. The East (ierinans j:)i iiit('d an article on May 9, the day 
the maneuvers hci^an, allcgini!; tlic presence of American tanks and 
troops on Czechoslovak territory.''^ Prague responded that since 
it was well known that these tanks were in the country to make 
a film, this allegation was a clear provocation and required an 
apology. None was tbrthcoming, and indc ( d East German ambas- 
sador Florin protested against Czechoslovakias anti-GDR press 
reporting.** 

In Poland, an unsigned editorial appeared in Trybuna ludu on 
May 9 calling on Czechoslovak "comrades" to "forcibly silence" and 
"paralyze" antisocialist voices.** Two days later. Prime Minister 

^KrtuitMya zvezda. May 24, 1968. Also Pracda, May 18. 1968, alleged that the report of 
Soviet-American contacts on Czechoslovakia carried in La Stampa "belongs to the series of 
fidirications to which Western propaganda has resorted of late in the expectation of sowing 
distrust in the relations hetweeii the USSR and Czechoslovakiu." 

^ Berlitirr Zcitutt'j.. Mas 9. MiS. The charge was repeated the following day in Juufiv 
Welt, Scuf Zt'it, and Satiunal-'Leitung. Neues Dt utichlatid on May 9, 1968, reprinted Liter- 
atumaya gtueta s attack on Jan ProdiizlGa. On May 11. 1968. it criticized two Czedi academ- 
ics vA)0 had pairtidpated in a round-table discussion on West German radio. The next day it 

carried an article denouneinK recent trends in Czechoslovak literature and on May 24 its 
assistant editor wrote' a major piece imph'catiim West (ierniany as tlu- m^tigator of the 
Prague Spring. Mureuver, the East Gerniuns ut this tune begun to jam German language 
broadcasts firom Prague (Mdvin Groan, "Gzedioslovakia, Ulbricht. and the German Prob- 
lem, p. 3). 

Berliner ZWfnng. May 11. 19f>S. They were particularly sensitive alwut allegations 
made in Rude prdvo on May 3 that tlie (;i)H w.is delilx r.ifeK proxokiiiv; c rises in Berlin to 
heighten tension in the region and make it more dithcult lor C/.echoslo\akia to pursue a 
reform program. 

*'Early in May, before the May 8 summit, Prague liberals had specifically criticized re- 
pression and anti-Semitism in Poland, and in a highly contro\ frsial gesture. Charles I'nixer- 
stty offered teaching posts to two Fbiish intellectuals recently dismissed from Warsaw Uni- 
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Cyrankiewicz delivered a speech that left no doubt about W'arsiiw's 
view of events in Prague. He stated that "there exists in the social- 
ist camp the superior raison d'etre in the shape of common inter- 
ests of all socialist countries. These interests demand the ability to 
harmonize the pohcy of ever>' country and of every party with the 
interests of sociahsm as a whole/* Cyrankiewicz made it crystal 
clear that his interest in preventing Prague from pursuing an inde- 
pendent policy was motivated not only out of devotion to abstract 
notions of proletarian internationalism: *'It is also a dictate of the 
instinct of self-preservation, in order that we may not be grabbed 
by the throat one by one, in order that the weakest links shall not 
be picked out from our camp, and so that those links shall not be 
thrown at others."** 

In a speech on May 16. during a signing of a new Polish- 
Finngarian Friendship Treaty, (ioniutka too was incUrrctly critical 
of the Prague Spring. C'laiining tliat ideological subversion and the 
weakening of socialist systems irom within was now the "primary 
weapon being used by imperialism, he maintained in a clear refer- 
ence to (>/.echoslo\ akia that imperialism "trc(iuently camouflages 
its sub\ crsicr' activ it\ uith the mask of inii^rox ing socialism." He 
labeKnl as counterrexolutionary those acti\ itics aimed at "the un- 
dermining and (juestioning of the leading lolc of the party, the 
reshaping of socialist democrac\ on the pattern of bourgeois de- 
mocracy. .\part from calling for "increased vigilance" and the 
"heightening of the unity of the socialist states," Gomulka made no 
other policy prescriptions in public."^ 

In contrast, KikUr s speech on the same occasion, while also call- 



versity. Polish oflRcials n.itnt.ilK n-actcd stroniiK to these events, lodging an official protest 

and denying visa.s to C/ecli students wishing; to visit F<)land. 

"Waraaw Radio, May 11. 1968, EE/2769/C2/7. On the same day, Polish television car- 
ried an interview with the deputy editor-in-diief of Ihfbuna ludu, Josef Barecky, who was 

willinji to concede that Czechoslovakia had ne\er undergone de-Stahni/.ition, thereby 
"slowing do\Mi so( ialisf ( onstnictioii aiu! causinti diffit iilties in human relations Vet he un- 
reservedly eondenuiid certain specific aspects ot the Prague spring, including the creation 
oi a "bourgeois- like opposition party," the activities of "semilegal, antisocialist groups," and 
attacks on the leading role of the party, on party cadres, and on the state apparatus. Abo 

eflTorts to reorient Czechoslovak foreiun polic> toward West Germany and Israel were sin- 
gled out as "contn)r\ to the unified solidarity of policy of the socialist countries" (RFE, Eott, 
Europe. Polish Fn-ss Sunnj.M-.n 22. 1968). 

""PAP, May 16, 1968, EE/2774/ .\2.1. Edward Gddstiicker, in an interview with the au- 
thor on October 24, 1977, daimed that during this visit. GomuHca had unsuccessMly tried to 
convince Kadir of the necessity of intervention. ColdstOcker maintained that he had been 
told this by an assistant to Kid&r. 
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ing for "vigilance, cohesion and an active^ stand of the forces of 
progress," made no specific reference to the situation in any Com- 
munist state and indicated neither active support nor denigration 
of the reform movement.*^ This air of neutrality was also shown by 
the Hungarian press. It is interesting, for example, that the official 
party paper, Nepszabadsdgy did not even report K^ld^s departure 
for the Moscow summit. Neither did it publish the text of the com- 
mimiciue nor any of the major Soviet, Polish, or East Gernian de- 
iiniic iations of Prague. As the C Czechoslovak paper Prdrc correctly 
ohser\e(l on MayM, "the Iliiiiiiarian picss tloes not pnhhsh any 
problematic articles which mi^ht provoke an undesirahle atmo- 
sphere." Nor did tlu'\ follow the lead of their Yu<z;osla\ . linmanian, 
and Fauo-C '()!innunist counterparts w lio w ei e l)\ now oj)enl\ snp- 
porting die Prague Spring and the principle of uouiiiteriereuce.® 

DELEGATIONS TO PRAGUE 

The ten days following the May 8 summit, therefore, were marked 
by a high degree of tension surrounding the maneuvers near the 
Czechoslovak border, the activities of the Soviet military delega- 
tion, and the press polemics between supporters and detractors of 
the Prague Spring. The situation was not immediately improved 
by the simultaneous arrival in Czechoslovakia on May 17 of two 

"MTI. May 16. 1968. EE/2774/A2/1. 

'*At the end of ihe official visit to Prague, on May 15, 1%S. M n ko Nike/ic, the Yugoslav 
ioit'ijin ininisttT. ilfclarecl: "We are coiiviiicc*! ih.i! llu C/cc h and Slovak peoples, (heir 
presfiit izov erniiient and the {ominuiiist pait\ ltatlc :>hip are al)l«- to look after their own 
problenis and lo line! eliettive solutions to them (CTK, May 15. 19(>8. Klv2772' Ai'l). In 
Rumania, at a reception for FVencfa president de Gaulle, Ceau^escu stated: "We firmly de- 
clare ourselves for the inalienable right of eaich people to det ide its own fate, for vwry na- 
tion's free de\ flopment iiiiliampered by an> <>ii(si<l<- intetiereiu t" lAuerpress. M.i\ 11, 
1968, EE/^TTlyALl). Follouini: Oaujescus visit to Vugosluvia at the end ol May the two 
countries issued a communiijiu' o(M;nly sup{x>rtive of the events In Prague: "the two sides 
attad) particular importance to the consistent application of the principle of independent 
and equal ri^ilits. proletarian internationalism, observance of national p.uticularities, and 
thecreati\e deselopment ol soc i.ilist llieor\ and practice. . . I he t\M) sides resolut«-Iv sup- 
port all the ('llorts aimed at tlie eontnuioiis democratic tle\ elopment ol .socialist s<h lets and 
underscore the exclusive riglit ol each party to independently fashion its policy in building 
socialism in its own country" (Agerpress, June 1. 1968, EE/2786/A2/4). Luigi Longo, leader 
of the Italian Communists, declared at a press conference in Prague: "What is happening in 
Czechoslovakia today is an experiment which will also help certain socialist countries, and in 
particular the Conunnnist jiarties ot the ( ajiitalist coimtries. in the struggle to create a new 
society — youn^, open and modern {L Lnita, May b, 1968). 
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separate delegations: one, an assemblage of top military officers" 
led by Grechko, which arrived in Prague to full honors; the other, a 
"delegation** of one, consisting solely of Prime Minister Kosygin, 
whose visit, it was announced, was for the purpose of taking the 
waters at Karlovy Vary. 

It had been rumored since the beginning of May that Kosygin 
might take up the invitation of the CSSR government to visit 
Prague,' " and as late as May 14 Cernik stated that the invitation was 
still open hut that "110 exact date has been set. He assumed that 
the visit would "not take jilace in the foreseeable future. ''"^ On 
May 15, Czechoslovak Icadeis were informed that Kosygin would 
in fact he takin*4 up their in\ itation and would he arri\ ing in under 
forty-eight hours. ' SimilarK the announcement of Grechkos visit 
was made only after his plane had actually landed. 

The unannounced, unexpected, and sudden nature of both visits 
points to yet another last-minute decision in Moscow. Indeed cer- 
tain evidence suggests that another Politburo compromise decision 
{number 14) was made following Konevs return on May 14 and 
prior to informing Prague of Kosygin s imminent visit on May 15. 
The core of the decision was to demand military maneuvers in 
Czechoslovakia and to increase contacts with conservative forces in 
Prague, making it clear that once troops were in place, they would 
be free to help ''stabihze" the situation. A Western report quoting 
"Czechoslovak official sources'* revealed on May 18 that "as late as 
last week Moscow still seriously considered military interven- 
tion on the assumption that conservative pro-Soviet Communists 
would succeed in forming a meaningful leadership group and re- 
(juest S()\ iet assistance." " A I'.S. Department of State intelligence 
report in August concluded that the introdut tion oi sizable num- 
bers of troops into Czechoslov akia during late May and June had 
been done "in the hope that the troops might he able to assist c(m- 
servative forces in the country to regain control — perhaps in a 

"71 

coup. 

"Consisting of General Alexei Yepishev, Marshal Pyotr Koshevoi, Colonel General Vas- 
tly Besyaiin, Colonel General Nikolai Ogarkav, and others. 

"'Michel Tatii reiwrted in U Mtmdr on May 4, 1968, that l^ygin had been invited to 

PragiK" and iiiiuht visit there on ^) 

'"'Cerink press conference, iiadiu Prague. Ma\ 14, iy(>b, EE/2772/C1/1-2. Also reported 
in the A/eu? York Times on May 15 and May 18, 1968. 

"According to Zden^k MIynif , interviewed fay the author, June 1, 1979. 

^Tad Szrdc. \cwyorkT\m> M r I?), \sm. 

''I'.S. Depart iiH lit of State, Director of Intelligence and Research. IntelUg/ence Note 
634, August 13. iyt>b. 
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Marshal Yakubox sk\. in a major Pravda article appearing on 
May 14, made clear his own position that maneuvers and the devel- 
opment of further cooperation in the military sphere were an inte- 
gral part of the struggle against imperialist subversion. He stated 
that "joint exercises play a particularly important role in Warsaw 
Treaty defense coordination. . . . The member states of the War- 
saw Pact in the interests of the hirther strengthening of their de- 
fense capability have carried out, are carrying out and will con- 
tinue to carry out exercises of their unified Armed Forces.*' He 
concluded by saying that *'the struggle against imperialist ideologi- 
cal subversion, the exposure of anti-Marxism and various types of 
antisocialist elements . . . and the assignment to strengthen the 
fraternal friendship and cooperation of the peoples and armies of 
the socialist states have acc^uired primary significance at the pres- 
ent time. "'^ 

In contrast to those who pressed for maiu'u\cMS as a possible 
preliitlc to stationing troops, it appears that tlu ic were others in 
the Politbnro who opj)osed an\ such escalation ])eiore other alter- 
natives had been exhausted. TIumc were also those who opposed 
supporting a conservative comeback because the\ felt it was still 
possible to work with Dubdekand because the\ thought the results 
of the regional party conferences in Czechoslox akia demonstrated 
that the chance of a conservative comeback had severely dimin- 
ished.'^ To encompass these two opposing views, it was apparently 
decided (a) to press for maneuvers and discuss the stationing of 
troops; (b) to determine whether the conservatives were likely to 
recoup their positions, with or without Soviet help; (c) to continue 
negotiations with the Dub^ek government in an effort to reach a 
political solution without crisis escalation; and (d) to send Grechko 
and Kosygin to Prague as representative of these two views. The 
reduced length and informal nature of Kosygiu's visit suggests that 
whereas a political solution nia\ still lia\ c been favored by thv Po- 
litburo as a wliole, acconiniodalion with llu- l^nhcck Icadci ship 
and acceptance of the reform movement was no longer seriously 
envisaged by tlu- majority/'* 

The oiliciai purpose of Grechko s visit was to become acquainted 

^Fmvda, May 14. 1968. 

"Tad S/.ulc, New York Times, May 19, 1968; and Bre/.hiu>\ s statements at the post- 
invasion Moscow neiiotiafions, in Mlviiai Wichtfrost . pp 2(Mi. 29fi. 

'*Tht' view that ( irt-c hko and Kosvum ut iil to IVauiif as representati\ t^s ol two opixtsing 
Politburo factions i.s supporlttl by MlynUf, S'achtfrost, p. 206; and in an Observer Foreign 
New8 Service Report, no. 25215, May 30. 1968. The view that the greater size and authority 
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with the new command of the Czechoslovak People's Army, to ex- 
change experiences, and to discuss questions of interest to both 
sides."'* Negotiations with the Sox iet mihtary delegation centered 
on combat preparedness, and the Soviets were reported to have 
argued that the military e£Bciency of the Warsaw Pact s defenses 
vis-Ik-vis the West was being adversely affected by the reform 
movement.'* 

The military delegation gave Czechoslovak reporters the oppor- 
tunity of questioning Marshal Yepishev about the May 5-6 Le 
Monde report alleging he had pledged that the Soviet army would 
respond to a call to save socialism in Czechoslovakia. He replied to 

journahsts that the story was "utterly stupid. " Smrkovsky hiter said 
that he and Yepishev had " laughed a lot al)()ut the rc]")oiis and that 
Yepishe\ liad questioned the "intentions ol those who spread such 
rumors/" 

Marshal (»r(H]iko also sought to reassure the Czechs on this 
point. r>in])hasi/ini:; Ins concern with nulitar\ matters alone and 
distanciui; himsell from the \ iews of some of his other militar\ col- 
leagues, Greciiko was (quoted as .saying "the solution of the internal 
problems of the O/.echoslov ak People's Army is the internal aff air of 
Czechoslovakia.* This did not prev ent him, apparently, from ar- 
uninu; that joint maneuvers should be held in Czechoslovakia and 
that the permanent stationing of Soviet troops on that country's 
western border was a necessary measure to counter NATO's de\ el- 
opment of flexible response strategN. Not only was the Czechoslo- 
vak army thought to be incapable of holding a defcnsi\ e line in the 
event of a massive NATO conventional attack, but also the Pact's 
abiUty to launch any surprise offensive into West Germany would 
be thwarted by the necessity of first moving Soviet troops into 
position alongside Czechoslovak forward units. Moreover, the 
absence of nuclear sharing arrangements in the pact meant that 
Czechoslovakia, as the only WTO member contiguous to the West 
that did not have Soviet troops on its territory, was also the weakest 



of Crechko s delegation reflected the enhanced status of the hard-liners in the Politburo was 

also expressed by Hairy Schwartz, Prafiuv's 200 Daijs. p. I"2 
^ Kccsiuiis Contcmjwranj Arrhiics. Jinu'9 It 1'MtS p 22741 

'"John Ericksoii, in \'. \. Kusin, ed., Tlie Czcchudovak Rejunn Mutetnent 1968, p. 42. 
^L'Humanite, May 21, 1968. 

^Rudi prdvo. May 19, 1968. The Yugoslav press agency, Tanyug, credited Grechko with 

saying that while the USSR would not interfere in Czechoslovak afiairs, nevertheless aiiti- 
So\ iet statements in the media did not contribute to friendship (Tanyug. May 19. 1968, 

EE/2775/a2). 
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link in terms of nuclear preixiredness. The onl\ solution to this 
problem was either to supply the Czechoslovak arm\- with tactical 
nuclear weapons on a two-key basis or to put nuclear missiles into 
Czechoslovakia entirely under Soviet control. Not surprisingly, the 
Soviet military preferred to maintain complete control, and evi- 
dently both Grechko and Kosygin pushed for this position in their 
separate negotiations.^. 

One of the strongest indications that troop stationing was dis- 
cussed came when a spokesman for West German foreign minister 
Willy Brandt announced during the Grechko-Kosygin visits on 
May 22 that the Soviets were pressing for the stationing of 10,000 
to 12,000 non-Czech troops on Czechoslovak soil.^ Dz6r cate- 
gorically denied that any such request had been made, a denial 
welcomed by a West German official spokesman, who noted how- 
ever that "up to now, a denial has come only from Czechoslo- 
vakia. As reports suggested at tlie time, troop stationing could 
ha\e been discussed as one of the various solutions to c uncut 
problems of combat preparedness; and if the Soviets did not for- 
mally re(]ucst stationing, then Dziir s statement would technically 
be true. Certainly, the Czechoslovaks were anxious to assure their 
own population that such a subject was not e\ en on the agenda.**^ 
This may also explain why the Czechs w ere able to report that in 
the Ma\ 20 meeting between Dubcek and Grechko "fiill unity** was 
achieved on all questions discussed.'^ 

Both Grechko and Kosygin discussed the proposed maneuvers 
in their separate talks with Czechoslovak leaders. Grechkos visit 
was scheduled to end on May 21; and in a statement issued on that 
day. General Dz6r confirmed that the two sides had agreed to hold 

"Lawrence L. Whetten, "Military Aspects of the Soviet Occupation of Czedioslovaida," 
p. 60: Pn«ue Radio. May 21. 1968, in RFE, Research, East Europe. Czeduniooakia, May 
22. 1968; Michel Tktu in Le Monde, May 23. 1968; David Floyd in The Sunday Tekgmph, 

'"Die Presac (Vienna) May 21. 19<>S. Daily Telegraph, May 17, 1968; The Guardian, The 
Tbnes, and New York Times, May 23, 1968; and ako Neues Deutachland, May 23. U68. 
"CnC. May 22. 1968. EE/2778/Ca, for DzAr denial; and tntemaHonat Herald JMbune, 

May 25-26. 196S, for WV-st fif i ni.m n-sponse. 

''"MiclH'I Tatii, I J- Motuh . Ma\ 25, 1H(>S \. Siu'jdart'k also maintains that in Mas tnnip 
stutiuiung wiis discussed within the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Ailairs as a possible 
solution to developments in the strategic field, but that this idea had been rejected because 
the Soviet ability to interfere in internal aflDdrs would inevitably be increased. See Snejdirek s 
remarks in Kiisin, Czechoslovak Rrfann \fovement 19G8. p. 52. Also see Robinson, "Czecho- 
slovakia p 165 and Thomas W. Wolfe. Soviet Power in Europe, 1945-1970, p. 171. 

'^Moniiug Star ^London), May 21. 19t)8. 
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maneuvers on an unspecified date in the summer. Dziir under- 
lined Prague's eoutinued reluctance by stating that "there would 
be several fair-sized maneuvers, but no large-scale ( xcrcises with 
big contingents of troops were being planned."'" Following this 
statement, the Soviet delegation suddenly announced that it was to 
extend its visit one day to attend a Czechoslovak Military Council 
session on "fighting efiBciency and the build-up of the army/'^ The 
o£Bcial report issued the following day indicated that there were 
still outstanding differences.^ 

At the council session Crechko raised the question of "oonc^te 
measures" for the improvement of the Warsaw Pact political and 
militar\' command structure and the issue of maneuvers. AlthoujEjh 
no c()nununi(jue was issued, the official report ol the meeting 
stated that "concrete measures were aurcccl upon loi- the hn ther 
streugtlieuing of coopcratiou auil IritMidship withiu thi- Warsaw 
Treaty. In fact, the two sides had apparently not agreed ou the 
Soviets maximum objective in tliis field: the creation of a strength- 
ened Political (Consultative ( "ounnittee to coordinate bloc foreign 
policy.'"'' They did apparentK aizree ou measures to increase the 
staff of the Warsaw Fact s jiermanent mission in Praiiuc'. This mis- 
sion had suffered most from the defec tion of (ieneral Sejna, the 
Czechoslovak liaison chief for the pact. The strengthening ol this 
mission was expected to increase the influence of Soviet military 
officers such as General Zhadov, the first deputy chief inspector of 
the Soviet Ministry of Defense and the deputy head of the WTO 
mission. He was also known for his negative appraisal of the reform 
movement. 

A further sign of disagreement is the terse language of the re- 

"CTK, May 21, i^m, EE/2777/C/1. 

'"Radio Bratislava, May 21, 196S. reported in RFE. Research, East Europe, Czechoslo- 
vakia, January 22, 1969. 

*<':TK. May 22, 19(yS. Eh:/2778/C/l. 

•^CfK. M.tN 22. 1968. fc:K/2778/C/l; Pravda, May 23, 1966. 

"iVca- York Times, May 25, 1968. 

^lidooA democracie, June 5, 1968, reprinted a New York Times article alleging that it 
was Zhadov who had issued Sejna a diplomatic passport allowing him to leave the country. 
This produced an official Soviet Foreign M(nislr\' protest {\ew York Times. May 12, 1968). 

Smrkovskv confirni«'<l, .liter ills \ isil to the I SSH in June, tluit tlie So\ lets had l)een particu- 
larly worried about anti-Sox iet reporting in tiie Czechoslovak media, includnig the "runiors 
that a Soviet general helped §ejna in his flight to the United States" (Rudi prdvo, June 16, 
1968). Zhadov, as early as Rsbniary 1968, is also said to have remariced to a Czedi officer in a 
barracks in Leitmeritz: "Negative forces u isli to renio\ e socialism in Czechoslovakia. But 
the S()\ ift arnn also controls (Vic arnn'es ol tile allied lands and will help" (quoted in OttO 
von Pjvka, Tlw Armies oj Europe Today, p. 90). 
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port: the O.cchoslovaks had merely "infonned thi* Soviets "about 
the planned solution of the topical problems of the Army as it 
is suggested in the ministry's Action Program, " and that the So- 
viet dele2;ation in response had "informed" the Czechoslovak side 
about the Soviet "armed forces build-up, this years exert ises and 
the planned measures in both military training and the sphere of 
political work."** 

It was only on May 24, after Grechko had left but while Kosygin 
was still in Czechoslovakia, that the CSSR minister of national de- 
fense announced: "Joint command-sta£P exercises will be held in 
June on the territories of Czechoslovakia and Poland. The sta£& of 
all services of the forces of the Warsaw Treaty countries will take 
part in the joint exercises. The aim is to test cooperation and com- 
mand under conditions of present-day operations and to improve 
the preparedness of the troops and stafiFs.*'** 

Although the timing oi Rosygin s visit came as a surprise, all re- 
ports suggest he was well-received and that negotiations were, in 
Foreign Minister Hajeks terms, "rational and realistic.'"*'^ The ini- 
tial announcement that Prime Minister Kosygin, resiiondiiig to the 
previous invitation of the C'SSH go\ t'rniiient, liatl arri\<.'d tor a 
health cure at Karlovy Var\ and for a "contiiuiation oi the exchange 
of views ... on questions oi interest to both sides" was made two 
hours after Czechoslovak leaders and Soviet Ambassador Chervon- 
enko had gone to the airport to meet his plane.*" On the following 
day. May 18, Dr. Frantisek Kouril, an official government spokes- 
man, announced that after initial talks, Kosygin would be going for 
a ten-day cure to Karlovy Vary where talks on economic questions 
would continue. Kouril also announced that Kosygin would be giv- 
ing a press conference at the end of his stay.^ Late in the same day 
CTK released a statement from "authorized Czechoslovak sources" 
that "the talks were developed at the initiative of both sides and a 
solution to a number of concrete economic questions arising from 
the traditional economic relations of the two countries and the 
current requirements of the Czechoslovak economy is being ap- 
proached." Then, in a sentence widely interpreted as proof of 
Kosygin s pro-reform attitude, it was stated that "the discussion of 

"CTK. May 22. 1968, EE/2778/C/1. 
"Prague Radio. May 24, 1968, EE/278(VC/1. 

'"Hajek, Dfx ans apres. p. 83. 

'"CTK. Ma\ IT 1968, EE/277i'(:/l .Vm York Tinuis, May 18, 1968. 
•♦Prague lUdio. May 18, 1968, EE/2775/C/1. 
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political problems also showed that the path of the further cl- 
opment of sociahsm upon which Czechoslox akia has embarked is 
meeting with understanding among Soviet leaders."*^' This impres- 
sion was confirmed the following day by Josef Smrkovsk^ in RudS 
prdvo: "Gradually, although not everything is satisfactory, the 
CPCz is succeeding in overcoming fears or reservations about de- 
velopments in Czechoslovakia which could and still can be ob- 
served among some of Czechoslovakia's traditional friends and al- 
lies. This has been borne out in several recent talks, with Luigi 
Longo, Nikezi^N during the recent Moscow talks and — which is 
especially important — in the current iriendly talks with Aleksei 
K()s\ gin. " It is interestiiiii; that neither of the two statements re- 
ferred to Grechko's delegation as proof ot impnned understand- 
ing. Furthermore. Smrko\sky s account is notable ior its recog- 
nition of the clisunit\ within the bloc over the interpretation oi 
C/.eclios]o\ ak e\ cnts. 

Kosygin lumsell did nothing to assuage this perception of him as 
basically sympathetic toward the reform movement. On May 19, 
he gave the interview to the Hungarian paper Mamjar Hirlop, ana- 
l>'/ed previously, in which he reported with "satisfaction * that "the 
stand of the Soviet Union and the Hungarian People's Republic 
is uniform in the evaluation of every fundamental problem of in- 
ternational life.'"'" Kosygin's statement was widely reported in 
Czechoslovakia and interpreted in the conte.xt of Kadars known 
championship of the reform movement at the May 8 bloc summit. 
During his stay at Karlovy Vary, Kosygin made a point of mixing 
with holiday crowds, allowing himself to be photographed with his 
granddaughter. He was also quoted as saying that "excellent con- 
versations" were taking place between the two sides. On May 22, 
during an appearance on Czechoslovak television, he stated that he 
personally regarded "the Czechs and Slovaks as our great fi*iends" 
and that it was "very pleasant to take a rest among people who have 
the same opinions as I do." Kosygin added that these "are not just 
banal words. . . . Afler all, we have gone over a long path of strug- 
gle together and our parties are fighting on the same front."** 

11 the atmosphere ol the talks was friendly, there is less spe- 

^CTK, Prague Radio. May IS, 1968. EE/2775/C/1. 

"Rmlt- prdvo, Ma\ 19. IWS 

""Maayar Hit lap, Ma> 19. 19t)ii. reported by M il, xVlay 19. 1968, EE/2775/A2/1. 
*Le Monde, May 23, 1968. 

"C^Bedioslovak "felevision. May 22, 1968, from Robinson, "Czedioslovalda," p. 166 and 
Valenta, "Soviet Foreign Policy Decision-Making,** p. 343. 
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cific intoniiatioii as to tlunr agenda and structure. Sinrkovsky was 
quoted on May 21 as saying that the Soviet Unions main worry was 
that events in Czechoslovakia would "threaten the socialist order 
itself and violate the aUiance of the Warsaw Treaty" and that the 
Kosygin talks were concerned less with general political problems 
and niore with "concrete questions."*"" Kosygin held three sets of 
negotiations including his initial talks on the day of his arrival. On 
May 25 he held talks with Dubdek, Cernlk, Smrkovsk^, and others 
at Karlovy Vary, and on the next day he went to Prague for an un- 
scheduled visit with Svoboda. Although he had not attended the 
Soviet military negotiations. Ambassador Chervonenko was listed 
as present at all of Kosygin s talks with Czechoslovak leaders. 

Economic matters figured prominently in the public announce- 
ments about the substance of the talks. I he ukh tui'^ Ik Id on the 
day of Kosygin's ai ri\al. according to a statcMiu iil, liad dealt 

with "a nund)er of concrete economic (|uestions arising from tra- 
ditional economic relations between the two countries and the 
current retiuiremeiits of tlie C/echoslox ak econom\. This was 
thought to refer to the long-standing re(iuest tor a massive loan to 
revitalize the Czechoslovak economy. Ota Sik, who was present at 
the second meeting at Karlovy Vary, stated that economic matters 
were subservient to pohtical considerations/'" and indeed this 
would support the view expressed unofficially in Prague at the 
time that Kosygin had made it clear the USSR was in no hurry to 
grant such a loan.^ 

As for noneconomic issues, Kosygin apparently was instrumental 
in gaining Czechoslovak acquiescence to strictly limited staff exer- 
cises beginning in June. Smrkovsky^ quotes Kosygin as saying that 
the Czechoslovak reforms were "dangerous for the Warsaw Pact" 
and that Czechoslovakia should accept the stationing of Warsaw 
Pact troops. After this proposal was rejected, Kosygin reportedly 
insisted that the Czechoslovaks strengthen security on the western 
borders, permit regular Warsaw Pact inspections of these arrange- 
ments, and agree to the holding of the pacts June maneuvers in 
Czechoslovakia."*^ 

On the reform movement itself, Czechoslovak sources reported 

■"Le Monde. L'HumaniU, May 21, 1968. 

'*"Tad Sziilc, Sew York Times, May 19, 1968. 

According to X alcnt.i "Soviet Foreign Poli( \ Decision-Making, " p. 345. 
""Tad Szule, Sew York Ttmes, May 27, 1968. 

Quoted in Adolf Muller, Die Tsdusdkodow^ceU p- 266; and Levy, Bowboat to Prague, 
p. 220. 
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Kosygin to be basically sympathetic but worried that forces of both 
the left and the ri^ht might take advantage of current instabil- 
ity. He urged the CFCz leadership to allow only Communists to fill 
key government positions, especially in the security services and 
urged them not to legalize any opposition groups. He is quoted by 
Ota Sik as warning that the situation was becoming dangerous: 
**Don't you see the developments in your country are playing into 
the hands of your enemies?"*® 

The pressures exerted on the Czechoslovak leadership by Kosy- 
gin and others throughout May certainly seem to have affected the 
results of the CPCz Prat'sidiuni nicetinu; held on May 21-22, which 
rejected the formation ol new political or (piasi political groupings, 
inc luding K AN, K 231, and the Social Democratic party. The Praesi- 
dium also discussed the final draft of the agenda for the forthcoming 
Central Committee plenum, and includi'd in it not ouK' (juestions 
of cadre changes and restrictions on political organizations but also 
the Sejna defection and the need for greater press censorship.*** 
The plenum resolutions were to include a formulation attacking 
an ti socialist and anti-Soviet tendencies, and as Smrkovsky later 
said: "The fact is that the pressure from abroad, from the Soviet 
Union, also helped to get that fornmlatiou in."'"' Whil( Kosygin 
was still in Czechoslovakia, the Dubdek leadership signaled the se- 
riousness of its intention to prevent any further erosion of the 
CPCzs position by sanctioning a Ministry of the Interior an- 
nouncement on May 24: "Organized activity purporting to be that 
of a political party" would be considered illegal."* 

Kosygin is reported to have discussed all of these matters, in- 
cluding the holding of an extraordinary party congress, with the 
Czechoslovak leadership. Pavel Tigrid maintains that in fact an 
agreement was reached insuring the CPCzs monopoly of power; 
the contiiuiance of democrati/ation; the convocation of an early 
congress; the suspension of NoNotny hom the part\ ; the conduct of 
Warsaw Pact staH exercises; and the maintenance of Czechoslo- 



Quoted by Valenta. "Soviet Foreign P»licy Decision-Making," p. 345. Also see Levy, 
Bimvboat to Frague. p 229 

^International Urrald Trihiiuc Sew York T/mrs, May 24. I%S. I'liis I'racsidinm meet- 
ing is also rcfeiK il ti) in jost T Smrkov sky. All Vnfttmlicd C<>ni rr\iitit)it. p Jiii Ilroiiek, 
ed., CSSR: The Road to Democratic Socialism, p. 78; and KFE, Heacaich, Fuiat F-urope, 
Czechodooaida, January 22, 1969. 

•"Smrkovsky, An Vnjtnithed Conversation, p 14 

•"Quoted in Galia Golan, Reform Rule in Czechodovakia, p. 163. 
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vakia's relations with the Warsaw Pact and CMEA.'"" Yugoslav 
sources stated that Kosygin's talks hence . . . were of help to both 
sides and eliminated various misgivings."'"* 

It is not known whether Kosygin was told specifically that the 
extraordinary congress was being planned for September. Cer- 
tainly by the time Czechoslovak leaders met with Kosygin, there 
was general agreement in the Praesidium on an early convocation. 
It is less dear Aether the CPCz Praesidium had actually set the 
date."^ Yet there were good reasons why Dubdek should have dis- 
cussed convening an early congress with Kosygin. First, any Com- 
munist leadership still claiming to be allied to the USSR would at 
least have to inform the Soviet leadership before taking action on 
an issue ol this magnitude. Second, many regarded the decision to 
call an early congress as an opportunity to stal>iIi/(' the situation 
and reassert the controlling interest ot the Duhcek core against 
both extremes of the left and the right, in this \va\, some would 
argue, Duhcek could have used the decision to call the congress as 
proof that he was taking firmer control. Thus Fnivda of August 22 
stated: "It was lioped that the Fraesidium of tln^ ('P(>z Central 
Committee would u.se the preparations for the 14th Extraordinary 
Party Congress, scheduled for September 9, to put an end to the 
defamation of cadres. But this did not happen." Vaclav Krai, di- 
rector of the Czechoslovak Institute for the History of the Euro- 
pean Socialist Countries, in an account of the 1968 crisis pubhshed 
in the USSR, used phrases that slightly altered the Pravda version: 
"The May plenary meeting decided to convene, in September, an 
extraordinary congress of the party. This decision would have been 

""Pavel Tigrid, quoted by 11. Gordon Skilling. CzechoslovtJda's Interrupted Involution, 
p. 250. 

■^IWiyug. June 4, 1968, cited in Valenta, "Soviet Foreign Fblicy Decisian-Maldng." 
p. 372. 

.Afcimliim to .» spcccli iii.ulc In Hil'ak in SfptrinlH-r 196M. after the May 4 Vlostow 
conference, Dulxek decided that an .\ngust plemnn slioiild l)e lield (see Skillin^, Czccho- 
slovakui's Interrupted Revolution, p. 252 n. 96). Accurding to Indru, tlie decistiun tu liuld the 
congress in August or September was made on May 25, in the second half of the day, at a 
meeting hetueen Dub6ek, Bil'ak. Cernik, Sddovsky, and himself (Pravda pobeahdaety 
p. 190V Vet this account is not entircK t ()n\ inciiig since the Czech leaders were pretK-- 
cupiecl with K(>s\uin until almost three o clock and Bil ak had allcn(l( <! a nieetinu with 
Shelest and Siicherbitsky in Lzligorod on that day to celebrate Lkraiujun-Czechoslovak 
Days of Culture. From there, Bil'ak was reported to have spent four days, from May 25 to 
29, with Shelest in the Ukraine. Hierefore, if the May 25 meeting took place, it is highly 
unlikely that Bil'ak was present. For Bil'ak's movements see U.S. Department of State, Di- 
rector of Intelligence and Research, Researdi Metnorandum, RSE'i27, August 16, 1968. 
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justified if the healthy forces in the party took the preparation 
for the congress into their own hands. But just the Opposite oc- 
curred.""^ This is the attitude the Soviets and hard-liners came to 
adopt. It is not at all clear that their immediate reaction to the 
Czechoslovak decision was so measured, for irrespective of the So- 
viet calculation of the conservatives' ability to reassert control, the 
decision to set the congress deadline for September 9 certainly in- 
creased the salience of time. 

On May 24, Kosygin left Karlovy Vary and returned to Prague 
for talks with President Svoboda. The next day he left for Moscow 
following a lunch that 6ernfk had hurriedly organized. It is not 
known why Kosygin cut short his stay by two days, returning to the 
USSR without iniz; his proniised press conference and without 
pn)\i(him even an informal statemcMit on the \ isit. That no com- 
nuini{}ue was issued is uiKlcistaiulahle since the \isit to (v.echo- 
slovakia was not a state occasion, fliis max also explain win no 
mention was c\ er made of it in any of the othcial Soviet or Czecho- 
slovak accounts of the period. 

Kos\ gin s visit undouhtedK had improved relations by convinc- 

inu; the niihrck leadership tliat at least some Sovit't leaders were 
reacting to the Prague Spring " uitli niulerstanding. In return tor 
Kosygin s pledge to support their case in Moscow, the Prague lead- 
ers conceded to requests for maneuvers and for restrictions in 
opposition groupings. Perhaps because of Kosygin's image as a 
do\ (\ his arguments were instrumental in persuading the CPCz 
Praesidium of the need to include in the resolutions for the forth- 
coming Central Committee plenum a formulation about combating 
antisocialist tendencies. This recognition by Dubcek and others 
of the need to conduct a resolute "struggle on two fronts" set the 
tone for the May CPCz Central Committee plenum and greatly 
strengthened Kosygin s own argument that the Czech leadership 
did in fiEu:t seek to rein in antisocialist elements and improve rela- 
tions with Moscow. 

Of the reasons for Kosygin s return, it has been suggested that 
he left because of the failure of his mission to convince Dubdek of 
the need for immediate and resolute actions against the press, po- 
litical demonstrations, and illegal political groups."^ It is also possi- 
ble that "he did not wish his presence to influence the Central 

'"V4cla\' Kr.il. /^■vsonv of llistonj. p. 97. 

'"iWtf York Timt'.s, May 26. May 27, 1968; The Sunday Telegraph, Octolier 6, 1968. 
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Committee session.""^ Some reports suggested that he may have 
been called back to Moscow"^ or that he decided to return earlv 
because of information he received about the increased activity of 
leaders not so favorably inclined toward Czechoslovakia. Whatever 
the real reason for his return, the contrast between the size and 
nature of the Grechko and Kosygin missions certainly indicates 
that the majority in the Politburo was negatively disposed toward 
the Prague Spring, an impression supported by the activities of 
leading Soviet conservatives during this same period. 

MEETINGS WITH CZECHOSLOVAK CONSERVATIVES 

In early May tht^ Soviets had decided to assess whether the conser- 
vatives were capable ol making a conu hack in (Czechoslovakia, 
with or without Sov iet help. \w accordance with this decision (num- 
ber 14), the number of meetinus with this ^roup increased. Im- 
plementation ot a more active role lor Moscow's Kast l\uropcan al- 
lies (decision number 13) was also evident during this period. On 
May 9, a meeting of Alois Indra, CPCz secretary; Edward Gierek, 
PUWP Politburo member and Silesian party first secretary; and 
Leonid Kulichenko, party secretary for Volgograd, took place on 
the Polish-Czechoslovak border. Kulichenko was later to receive 
the Czechoslovak parliamentary delegation led by Josef Smrkov- 
sk^, and he was among those who cautioned Smrkovsk^ against 
speaking so openly to Soviet audiences about the Prague Spring. 
Kulichenko also delivered a hard-line speech at the July CPSU 
Central Committee plenum. During the May 9 meeting on the 
border, which coincided with the southward movement of Soviet 
troops toward Czechoslovakia, Indra spoke at a rally honoring 
Czechoslovak-Polish firiendship; he argued that despite efiForts to 
combat 'imperialist intrigues, ' the situation was becoming more 
dangerous. "Impenaiism and its agents are trying to break the 
unity of the socialist ci)untries. We stiind tor . . . iiK reasnig mili- 
tary strength within the Warsaw Pact oru;anization. Polish tele- 
vision reported with ajiproval Indras statement: 'There can be no 
question oi the creation oi an opposition bourgeois party in Czecho- 

'"Josd Maxa, Die Kuiitrolicrtc Revolution, p. 136, as quuted in Valenta, "Soviet Foreign 
Policy Dedsion-Maldng," p. 350. 
"^New York Timet, May 26. 1968. 

"*TASS report. Ma\ 9. I96S. SU'27fifi'( : }. A previous speech by India had also been 
favorably reported in Pravda, April 30, 1968. 
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Slovakia, of leading the republic away from the road of sociaUst con- 
struction and alliance with the Soviet Union" and with other social- 
ist countries. "Let us not forget," said Indra, "that we hve in a 
world full of conflict and disquiet, that there are still forces which 
would like to carry out their revisionist program.'*"' Gierek, for his 
party, condemned those forces in both Czechoslovakia and Poland 
that had attempted to weaken the leading role of the party. Yet, 
interestingly enough, he praised the resolve of the CPCz to "con- 
solidate the unbr^kable unity and friendships of the CSSR with 
the USSR, the PPR and the other countries of our socialist commu- 
nity" and its internal efforts "to consolidate and enrich the achieve- 
ments of your republic/'"* If one considers that this statement was 
made three days after the Polish government had taken the un- 
usual step of formally protesting the Czechoslovak reporting of Pol- 
ish cl('\ elopments, Giereks failure to condemn the reform move- 
ment, particularly in the light of Indras speech, might suggest his 
more moderate \ ic*w of events in Prague. 

An important aspect of this period in Czechoslovakia w as the dif- 
lerence between Czech and Slovak attitudes on the reform move- 
iiKMit. At both tlu" i-)()piil;n- ami official h-xcls, th<' Sloxaks c-ofisid- 
ered issues of regional autoiionn^ and federalization to be more 
important than democratization. This plus the generally more con- 
servative Slovak national tradition (clerical and populist in charac- 
ter) dampened the rise of the more extreme views current among 
Prague's intellectual circles. Moreover, it meant that Slovak lead- 
ers, like Husak, could gain in popularity by concentrating on the 
national (juestion, without having to take a firm stand on democra- 
tization. ^'^ For this reason, efforts by the Soviet Union and her East 
European allies to assess the strength of conservative opinion in 
Czechoslovakia as a whole were concentrated to a considerable de- 
gree on Slovakia. 

In mid-May, East Germany's ambassador to Prague, Peter Flo- 
rin, spent a week consulting with various conservative leaders in 
Slovakia. Accompanying Florin was a GDR specialist in radio prop- 
aganda, Karl Eduard von Schnitzler, who joined in meetings with 
Barbfrek and Bilak. The East Germans were undoubtedly instru- 
mental in setting up the postinvasion Radio Vltava, which beamed 

"'RFF.. Polish Pn vs Survetj. May 22, 1968. 

7n//»f/;i« liuht. May 10. UMiS 
"^For more on Czech-Slovak iliHert'iict's during tins pcruKl sec Skilliiig, Czeclioslu- 
vakiaa Interrupted Eevohttbm^ pp. 241-48. 
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pro-Soviet Occh broadcasts from East Germany, but it is not 
known whether this in particular was discussed by the Czechoslovak 
central leadership, who despatched President Svoboda to Bratislava 
on May 22 for a three-day visit aimed at dissuading the conserva- 
tives within the Slovak Central Committee from blocking liberal 
reform. Svoboda was followed at the end of May by Cemik, Gold- 
stQcker, and others who also sought to win over Slovak support.^ 

On May 25, Shelest and Shcherbitsky met BiFak and Barbfrek in 
the Slovak border town of Vysne Nemecke (Uzhgorod) at the be- 
ginning of a week of cultural exchanges between (Czechoslovakia 
and the I'kraine.''' Sbclierbitsk\ dclix crcd a speech on this occa- 
sion that was considertxl (juite moderate: "W'e sincercK wish our 
CzecliosIoN ak triends . . new successes and victories in iulfilling 
the decisions of the Thirteenth (A)ngress ot the CAKlz, in irnjile- 
nienting tlie party line in the construction of a developed socialist 
society, in the struggle ag^st all enemies of peace, progress and 
socialism." He made no mention of any threats to the leading role 
of the CPCz and thanked the Czechs and Slovaks for the positive 
role their partisan units had played in the liberation of Belorussia 
and the Ukraine after the war.'^- It was Shcherbitsky, the Brezhnev 
prot^g^, and not Shelest, who then went on to Slovakia for a frir- 
ther series of rallies and meetings in connection with these "days of 
Ukrainian culture/'^ It is not unlikely that Shcherbitsky was act- 
ing as an envoy for Brezhnev, providing him with a disinterested 
report about the strength of conservative opinion in the country 
and particularly in Slovakia.*^ It is interesting in this connection 
that Shcherbitsky, the Ukraine premier and CPSU Politburo candi- 
date member, chose to head the dc^U^iiation to Bratislava, w hile his 
subordniate, Peotr T. Tronko, deputy premier lor the Ukraine, was 
sent to Prague.'"^ This is a further indication of the level of activity 
taking place in Slovakia in the last two wee ks of May. 

Although Shcherbitsky led the Ukrainian delegation to Hratis- 
lava, Shelest was also active during this time. Bil ak represented 
the Czechoslovaks in the parallel exchange in the Ukraine; thus he 

"^PiewYork Times, Ma> 2.1, IfKvS: Schwartz. Praffiea 200 Dofs, pp. 154-55. 

'2'Praeiie Kadio, Ma> 2.5, I9(>S, KE/2781/C/3. 

^ Prat (la Ukrainy. May 2(i, UKiS. 

"^Prague Radio. May 28, 1968, EE/2783/C/9. 

'"U.S. Department of State, Director of IntelliKenoe and Research. Researdt Memomn- 
dum, RSE'127, August U^. ms. 

"Prague Radio, May 27. 1968. EI^2783/C/9. 
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was able to have a number of meetings with Shelest during his stay 
from May 25 to 29.'-'' The subject of their conversation is not 
known. On May 31, howe\ er, at Bil'ak's intervention, the proposed 
congress of Ukrainians and Ruthenians planned to be held in PreSov 
was called off.^ 

The Ruthenians had, like other national minorities, witnessed a 
cultural renaissance in 1968. But this increased cultural awareness 
manifested itself partially in a revival of Ukrainian nationalism 
among the Ruthenians. Party leaders in the Ukraine and particu- 
larly in its Western oblasts were especially threatened by the dual 
message of liberalization and nationalism imparted by the Ruthe- 
nian iriinority. The use of Ukrainian latiguage broadcasts over Ra- 
dio Pres()\ and increased l)order contacts, of the t\ pe Bil ak agreed 
to cancel, were specific examples of the unaccejitable "spillover" of 
the Prague Spring that Shelest was concerned to prevent.'"'* 

Other meetings and contacts din inu; the closini^ da\ s of May in- 
cluded a \isit to Moscow by the C/echoslox ak minister of cultin"e 
and information, M. Galuska, who met with Xoronov, Demichev, 
and Katushev, in addition to opening an t'xhibition devoted to 
C ^/.t'choslov ak cidture.'"' The Sosit't <Mnl);»ssy in Priii^uc was also 
particularly active in eliciting letters and petitions from party orga- 
nizations in various Prague factories. Petitions expressing support 
for the greater unity of the socialist bloc were passed on to Moscow 
and formed part of the continuing eUbrts of Chervonenko and 
Udaltsev to convince the Soviet leadership about the worries of 

vs. DrpartnuMit of State. Director of Intelligence and Researdi. Research Memoran- 
dum. RSI 127 Anmist IH. Vm 

\. kusiu Mid L. Ht*j/.lar, Czediosluvakia lUbH-liMjiJ, p. 48. 

"*The effect of Czedioslovak events in the Ukraine was indicated by a prison letter, 
dated May 3. finom Vyacheslav Chomovil^ die dissident Ukrainian nationalist vrbo wrote that 
"historit al experience shows that tvvo paths have hec-ome discernible in s<k ialistn: [\y,i\ along 
which Yugoslavia, and now Czec hoslovakia, are feelinsj their way, ami that of Stalin and Mao 
Tse-tung" (quoted in Michael Browne, ed., t'ennent in the Ukraine, p. 17i). It was also re- 
ported at this time that twelve Ukrainian writers, including Viktor Nekrasov, hod been 
threatened with disciplinary action fidlowing their protest against the dosed triab of a group 
of Ukrainian intellectuals chare d u ith anti-Soviet activity (New York Times, May 4, 1968). 
Worry over the ixilitical " health oi ^lhal)ital!t^ in the rejiion also increased, as evidenin ii by 
the announcement lluit in late May a plenum ul the Lvov ubkom w-jn held that discussed 
"shortcomings in ideobgical-indootrinalion wcni: with youth" (Prooda Ukrainy, June 1. 
1968). Also see Grey Hodnett and Peter J. Fbtidmyj, "llie Ukraine and the Czechosknrak 
Crisis." p. 78-79; and Skillini: Czi rhnslovakias Interrupted Revolution, pp. 605— 06 for a 
fuller acx-onnt of Ukrainian objectionN to Hutheiii.iii ai ti\ ities in (l/eehosloN akia 

^Pravda, May 31, 1968; U.S. Department ot Stale, Director ol InlelliReuce and Re- 
search, Kesairch Memorandum, BSE-127, August 16, 1968. 
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"honest Communists."'"* Soon after, during an official \ isit to the 
USSR, Smrkovsky complained to Brezhnev personally about the 
activities of Chervonenko and Udaltsev: "Comrade Brezhnev, 
these two representatives of the Soviet Union are doing an ill ser- 
vice to our friendship. They re not informing you correctly."*^ 

It is not known definitely whether the Soviet embassy was also 
actively involved in the leaflet campaign by Novotny supporters 
just prior to the May plenum, altliougli it has been allet^ed that tlie 
pi iiitiuu; presses at tlie otlices of the journal ProhUnns oj Peace and 
Socialism — a bloe journal controlled 1)\ Moscow — ^were used. 
Yugoslav radio first reported " an orizani/ed apjiearance of the con- 
serxative forces.' l^clurade reported that this included signed and 
inisi^ned leaflets dciiKuulinij; a return to the old situation, with 
some factor) organizations also callinu; lor an abantlonmcut of eco- 
nomic reforms, an end to the "di( tatorship of tlu^ intelligentsia, 
and a return of "tested Communists. A particularK xcnomous 
anti-Semitic letter, date-marked May 28 and addressed to Edward 
Goldstiieker, was published in liiide prdvo along with allegations 
by Goldstiieker that the letter had originated from Stalinist ele- 
ments within the embattled Ministry of the Interior/^ Drahomfr 
Kolder, himself in the conservative wing of the party, also referred 
to Stalinist activities when he personally declared: "I favor isolating 
all leftist conservative attempts and influences and therefore I am 
taking a stand against everything that can put them back on their 
feet. . . . Their aspirations are well known from various 'leaflets' 
written by would-be genuine Communists, written in a primitive 
style and pla\ ing on backwardness of the l(m(^st lexcl. '['he Max 
Plenum of the CFC/. (^i ntr.il (^ouuuittcc condemned these actions 
which bring out the i)ovverlessness, bitterness, and tur\ of yester- 
days obdurate people."'** 

The meetings between Czec hoslox ak conserx atix cs and their 
Sox iet and l\ast Kuropeaii counterparts and the leaflet cainpai<!:ii to 
stir up popular opinion against the Frague Spring lent credence to 

■"Two of these letters, both dated May 22. and addressed to the Soviet embassy in 
Prague, have been pnMiNlu il as part of the oiTicial collection of docmiK nt^ dx (lit< d by 
thr Sox iet and (//ccliosloxak Ministries of Fbreign Affairs {Sovetsko-Chekhoslovatskiye 

Otnifsh, nil/a, I'jni 197!. pp 221:. 

'"Smrkovsky, L njitushid Ciitnirsution, p. 23. 

Belgrade radio. May 28, 1968. EE/2783/C/1; Ffelikan. Ein FrShling, p. 235. 
^'RtuU- indi ii. Juiif 2.^, 1968. 
"^Rude pr4vo, June 21. 1968. 
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the charges of Smrkovsky and others that the conservatives were 
themselves holding 'meetings, gatherings of activists, in fact ille- 
gal factional activity.""^ This opened up the prospect that the May 
Central Committee meeting might be used by these conservatives 
for a power struggle. One can certainly assume that Chervonenko 
kept Moscow, and Brezhnev personally, informed of these devel- 
opments."^ Although Novotn^ was known to have had contacts 
with the conservative faction,"^ there is no hard evidence to sug- 
gest that he actually orchestrated these pre-plenum activities. 

MOSCOW INCREASES MILITARY PRESSURE 

May was the most active inontli of the entire crisis in terms of 
meetiii<j;s hetweeii So\ iet and C//,cclioslo\ ak leaders. I 1h> content 
and rcsidts of tlic incctinuis arc not all known, yvi from their tn nd 
one may conclndc that tlicy were maiiiK initiated by the So\ iet 
side to seek more information and to eUcit Prague s ai»;re(Miient for 
maneincrs and a more cautious approach to reform. \t the same 
tim(\ dillerences in the style and speeches of the Soviet leaders is 

e\ idence of contending interpretations and priorities within the 
Soviet leadership Also increased activities of the more conserva- 
tive members of both the CPSf Polithnro and the CPCz Prae- 
sidium reinforces the view that both Dubcek and Brezhnev were 
moderates trying to maintain the unity of the center against the 
extremes of both right and left, although Dubdek s inner loyalties 
lay with the reformers and Brezhnev s with the conservatives. 

By the end of May, however, it seemed that forces in the Soviet 
leadership were less evenly balanced. Negative views on the 
Prague Spring were being expressed with relative freedom, and 
conservative activities were prominent; their sheer lack of activity 
indicates the weakness of pro-Prague forces. Nevertheless, the ac- 
tivities of Kosy{j;in and the statements of Moskalenko and Greehko 
about noninterference perhaps point to the continuing support, at 

'^'"Smrkovsky, .An Unfinished Conversation, p. 14. 

"^Drr Spifiiri un M (August 21. 1978). Mikhail Ncislt nskv. u lx. w is in tin- ( VSl C:eii- 
tral Cloininittee in 1%H. chiiiiis that in a dist iissioii uith Clu i vuneiiko ou March 23, 1968, 
tl»e Soviet ambassadur stated that he reiwrted directly to Bre/hnev. 

'"Ibid., for Voslenskys report that Chervonenko had stated in March that despite 
Novotn^'s past mistakes, he was still a friend." Dubfek reportedly complained to Cher- 
vonenko at tlif t iicl of .\pril alxmt tlic latters continued meetimjs with \()\<>tiiv {Interna- 
tional Herald Trihune. Daily Telegraph, April 24, 1968, and KFE, Research, East Europe, 
Czechoslovakia, January 22, 1969). 
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least within an influential core of the leadership* for a nonmilitary 
solution to the political crisis. 

Af^er Kosygin had cut short his visit on May 25 to return to 
Moscow, there ensued a period of five days prior to the opening of 
the CPCz Central Committee during which the Soviets could as- 
sess the results of the Grechko and Kosygin visits as well as the 
reports coming in from other information channels. On May 29, 
General M. I. Kazakov arrived in Prague to prepare the WTO ma- 
neuvers. The Prague government had agreed only on May 24 to 
hold June maneuvers in Czechoslovakia, so it seems reasonable 
to assume that between the cla\ of Kos\gin's rctiini to Moscow 
iMay 25) and the l)ei!;inning of ihv border crossiiiii; i Max 30) a WAii- 
buro decision was iiiade. Judijini^ onl\ ironi siil).scquent cs cuts, it 
would appear that tlie decision was taken on May 26 or 27, since 
Kosygin returned to Moscow late on Ma\ 25 and ka/akov arrived 
in Prague on Mav' 29 with a statt that probably would have taken 24 
to 48 hours to assemble. 

Tlie decision {number 15) authorized the movement of troops 
into Czechoslovakia for the June W 10 maneuvers. Routine autho- 
rization of a mihtary order of the day would not normally have to 
come from the Pohtburo; but the political element of the decision 
involved esc^tion of the crisis to an unprecedented high level, for 
troops of a different type and in numbers greater than those to 
which the Czechoslovak authorities had agreed were authorized to 
cross the border on the very day the CPCz plenum convened. 

The decision to move tr()()[)s into Czedioslovalda, therefore, 
clearly represented a form of minatory diplomacy, a stark reminder 
to all that the Soviet Union could not, and would not, remain dis- 
interested in Czechoslovak affairs."'' It conceivably also could have 
represented another coini^roinise decision incorporatin^j; the low- 
est connnon denominatot in approaches to tlic crisis. Military pref- 
erences lor large-scale maneuvers to test ( '/cciioslovak combat 
preparedness were met 1)\ aiireeinii to oscrnde the compromise 
decision reached with Kos\^in in l^raiiut- on May 24. Interven- 
tionist opinion was assuai^ed by increasinii, military presence in 
such a way that conservatives in Prague could interpret it as a sign 
of support for their views. Noninterventionists could be pleased 

'^This inteqnetation of the early appearance of So\it t troops was shart-d !)> Zdi'in'k 
Mlynif in antlior's interview with him. June I. 1979; by Favel Tigrid, Why Oubtek Fell, 
p. 68; and by Hajek, Dix am aprea, pp. 84-85. 
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that the CPCz Central Committee plenum was going to be allowed 
to expel Novotny and that the policy of strengthening Dubil'eks 
position against both the left and the right might yet be continued. 

On May 29, General Kazakov arrived in Prague with an inte- 
grated command staff and a Soviet army liaison unit to make the 
initial arrangements for the maneuvers. On the same day, some So- 
viet units started moving into Czechoslovakia, apparendy without 
informing Prague. Pavel Tigrid maintains that ''the first news came 
from provincial Party and administrative organs, asking what line 
they should take."** On the following day the press secretary of 
the O.echoslovak Ministry of the Interior, J. Kiidma, in a state- 
ment on Piamu' Kacho confirmed that some Soviet troops had be- 
gun to cross the border, man\ ol them apparent 1\ at points not pre- 
viously agreed to by the two sides."" Neither Kudrna nor the 
spokesman for the ( V,ce hosloN ak Minislr\ ol National Delense 
was able to specify the nundjcrs invoK cd, although the latter did 
initially say that in addition to preparatory staff "some units and 
primarily signal troops of the So\ iet arnn will gradual!) arrix e." 
The numbers involved would depend on the size of the maneu- 
vers, which, according to the spokesman, had not \et been defi- 
nitely set.'^' On May 30, Literdmi lisiy reported that General 
Zhadov, a Soviet liaison officer and the deputy head of Warsaw Pact 
headquarters in Prague, had been visiting mihtary units through- 
out Czechoslovakia; and at one of them he was reported to have 
pledged that the Soviet military was ready to do its duty if called 
upon by loyal Communists. It was only on May 31 that General 
Dziir finally conceded that Kazakov was indeed in the capital, al- 
though the number of foreign troops would still be limited to com- 
munication and auxiliary units supporting staff. ^ But then only 
two days later on June 2, coinciding with Western reports that So- 
viet tanks and armored vehicles had been sighted, ^'^ Major Gen- 
eral Josef Cepicky conceded in a Vrdce interview that *'it is possible 
there will be some tank squads.** Nor did he rule out the presence 
of aircraft. Prchlfk, in his famous press conference of July 15, 
summed up the situation: None of the competent Czechoslovak 

■"Tigrid. W% Dubiek Fell, p. 67. 

'^'Prafiue Radio, Ma\ 30. 196S. EE/27H5 (:i 7 

"<Otk. May 30, 1968, £E/2785/Cl/8; RF£, Research, East Europe, Czechoslovakia, 
May 31. 19f>8, 

J /jf Times, June 1, 19(>ti. 
"*A^ York Timea, June 6. 1968. 
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officials has had, or even now has. aii\ idea as to how mau\ soldiers 
o£ the friendly armies have been, and how many still are, on our 
territory."**^ 



THE PRESSURES SUBSIDE 

Fbrtunately, the CPCz plenum went smoothly, and whatever in- 
tentions the conservatives may have had, no comeback material- 
ized. The plenum adopted five basic documents and carried out a 
number of cadre changes that resulted in the resignation of Anto- 
nfn Novotn^, Bohumir Lomsk^, Martin Vaculik, Rudolf Cvik, and 
other conservatives and the promotion of two noted progressives, 
Bohumil §imon and Zden^k Mlyndf . In addition to declaring that 
an Extraordinary Fourteenth Party Congress \\'ould he convened 
on Septemher 9, the plenum passed a resohition on the current 
situation and the party's future course lliat represented a shiil a\va\ 
IroHi absolute commitment to sour- tiiiidaiiieiital aspects of the re- 
form mo\('ment. The plenum reafhrmed tlic Icadiiiti; role of the 
party as the Hrst principle of socialist construction and undertook 
to insure that any reform of the constitution, the legal system, or 
the National Front would take place within a socialist context. The 
party was committed to prevent violations of law and order aiid \\as 
warned that "the socialist character of power and of the social order 
should not be threatened from any direction, either by rightist, 
anti-Communist tendencies, or by conservative forces."*^ Dubdek 
in his concluding report stressed that the danger from the right 
was not counterrevolutionary but the possibihty that "a wave of 
spontaneous and disintegrating tendencies could assume an anti- 
communist direction and administration/*^^ 

The May plenum was interpreted as a victory for the moderates, 
for those who saw in the plenum proof of a willingness on the part 
ot the CPCz Praesidium to wage a united and resolute struggle 
against both right and left — but primarily against (lie rii^bt. I'or 
this reason, tlie decisions to expel Novotny and call the Kxtraordi- 
nary Fourteenth l^arts (Congress was less worrxing to the Soxiets, 
and the perception of threat in Moscow subsided lor some time. 



'♦^Tanyuji. JuK' Ki. 19(iS. KK/2S24/Ciy5. 
»**Pranue radio, June 1, 1968, EE/278ft'C6-ll. 

^Quoted in Skilling, Czechoslovakia's Interrupted Revolution, p. 257. Abo sec Golan, 
Reform Rule, pp. 220-21. 
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The Soviet decision to reduce tensions with Prague was influ- 
enced primarily by events within Czechoslovakia. Yet other factors 
in the external environment may also have been taken into ac- 
count. Within the Soviet bloc. East Germany's previously intran- 
sigent attitude to the Prague Spring appeared to soften for a short 
while. The GDR leadership supported the results of the Grechko 
and Kosygin talks and attempted to play down the growing impres- 
sion that the GDR had been responsible for unnecessarily fanning 
the crisis. An Kast (iernian news agency (ADN) dispatch published 
in Neues Deutschland on May 24 declared that in regard to 

the building of sodalism in Czechoslovakia which is in part proceed- 
ing under conditions different from ours, the leadership of our party 

and state is guided by the principle of pidli ( u ian internationalism. 
These are also the concerns of the Czechoslov ak working class, the 
(//c'choslovak (Communist party and its C'ciitral C'onuuittoc under 
the leadership oi its first set rrtar\. ('oinrade Ah-vaiulcr r)ul)t t'k. . . . 
The task is to . . . develop socialist demot rac \ in accordance with the 
new level of development. . . . How the tasks are to he solved is the 
business of the Czechoslovak Communist party — as far as we are con- 
cerned, we are confident that they will solve the tasks successfully.'^ 

Furthermore, Ulbricht, who had been in Moscow since the May 9 
meeting, was joined on Ma\ 29 by a top-level GDR delegation for 
three days of talks with the Soviet leaders. The communique em- 
phasized 'the complete unity of views existing between the CPSU 
and the SED on questions of the theory and practice of communist 
and socialist construction" and reaffirmed their mutual desire to 
'^strengthen the sohdarity of the countries of the socialist common- 
wealth." In a phrase that once again brought the November 1968 
International Communist Conference to the forefront, both parties 
reaffirmed that "they will take all steps for its successful prepara- 
tion and implementation; and they express the certainty that it will 
be an important stage in rallying the communist and workers* 
movement and all the forces of socialism and democracy in the 
stru<itil(' a<4ainst imperialism and for peace and progress for the ide- 
als of communism.""* 

Renewed cuipliasis on the N()veud)er uu-etiu^ was a feature ot 
S()\ iet statements duriui; those phases of the crisis whcM^e tensions 
were on the decline. Not only was there a pointed reference to it in 

^*'Scucs Dcutschland, May 24, 1968. 
'"^Fravda, June i, 1968. 
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the joint communique, but the editorial in the first June issue of 
Kommunist was devoted to the meeting. The article emphasized 
the need for sohdarity on issues of common interest to the move- 
ment and made a number of positive gestures in the direction of 
the European Communist parties. Criticism was reserved entirely 
for the Chinese.*^ 

The Soviet decision to reduce pressure on the Prague leadership 
may also have been influenced by wider changes in the interna- 
tional situation pertaining to Soviet relations with both China and 
the United States. On May 20, the Soviet first deputy foreign min- 
ister, v. V. Kuznetsox , deUvered a speech at the United Nations an- 
nouncing his gox ernnient's reachness "to reach an agreement on 
practical steps lor the limitation and consccjucnt reduction of the 
strategic means foi- delivering nuclear wcapomy."'^' Allliough 
President Johnson had been seeking these talks, and previously 
had signaled his enthusiasm to the Soviet leadership, the next day, 
the under secretary of state, Nicholas Katzenbach, made a major 
speech on Sino-American relations. He stress(^d that America did 
not seek to threaten China s security and that should China "wish 
for improved relations, the United States will be happy to respond 
positively.""* Fearing Sino-American rapprochement, the Soviets 
stepped up their campaign against the Chinese, asserting in an edi- 
torial in Kommunisty for example, that "China seeks to put the 
USSR and the USA on a collision course to provoke a nuclear con- 
flict and take this opportunity to enhance its domination in the in- 
ternational arena."*" Hostility toward the Chinese and fear that 
they might enter into an anti-Soviet alliance with the Americans 
certaniK spvnred the Soviets to make concessions in thi ii own re- 
lations with Washington. The worsening of relations between 
Moscow and Peking revived the old arguments that dogmatism is a 
greatiM" danger than rc\ isionism. As mkIi. the threat from CMiina 
was temporarily seen as more serious than the threat from Czecho- 

''•'■'Neocloliinayu U'iideiil.siva k c<Jiii!)l\ u, ' (Editoriulj, Kommunist, no. 9 (June 1968), 
p. 86. 

'"Newfaouse, Cold Daum, p. 103. 

I'nitcd States Iiiformatinn Service, American l .ml)ass\ l.i ikIdii. /i i7 of Undcr- 
Svcn tary of State Katzenbach's Addreta to the Press Club on Communist Chitia, May 
22. 1968. 

'^"O politicheskoin kurse Mao tsze-duna na medidunarodnoi arene," (Editorial), Kom- 
mutUstt no. 8(May 1968). p. 97. Similar views liad been expre>s( <l m another editorial in the 
previous issue, whieh app^'ared in the first liall of May. "O kharaktere kul'tumyi revolyutsU v 
kitaye, Kommunist, no. 7 (May 1968), pp. 103-115. 
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sl()\ akia, and the China issue served to put the Prague Spring on 
the back burner for the time being. It was widely rumored in 
Moscow that Boris Ponomarev actively argued that any use of mili- 
tary force in Czechoslovakia would cement the Sino-American rap- 
prochement that the Soviets were seeking to prevent."® 

Only in the Ukraine during the first days of June did articles ap- 
pear that continued to condemn the situation in Prague. Pravda 
Ukrainy, for example, pubHshed an article on June 4 stating that 
"the imperialists are seeking to undermine the solidarity of social- 
ist countries from within, usinij for this purpose re\ isionist. na- 
tionalist, Zionist, and other liostile ekMni'nts. This was especially 
the ease in Czechoslovakia, acconhnu to Pravda Ukraiutj, where 
these "hostile ek'iucnls uiuK i thf miise ot (h niocrati/ation and 
Miherah/ation' are using every means to weaken the leading role of 
the Connnunist Party." 

Press articles published in Moscow did not w holeheartedly sup- 
port the view of the Ukrainian party press. On June 8, a week after 
the conclusion of the CPO. plenum, the first major report of its 
findings appeared in Pravda. Although reporting Dul^^k's speech 
in neutral terms, the analysis of the debates at the plenary session 
clearly showed a continuing anti-reform bias: 

The participants in the pk'nars session made nian\ critical renuii ks 
about the press, radio and television. . . . On the other hand, there 
appeared in the speeches cl[ some participants in the plenary sessions 
a tendency to underestimate the danger posed by antisocialist forces 
and attempts to foist off a dubious theory about a **new model" for 
the socialist society. 

Nevertheless, Praida reported Duhceks decision to convene the 
Fourteenth Party Congress in Sei)teniher and ai)peared to support 
renew ed efforts to combat both "the rightist forces, w ho are tr\ in^ 
constantly to discredit the party as a whole" and similarK "the con- 
servative forces in the party w ho are seeking to "return to the sit- 
uation which existed until January 1968." 

The appearanee of this article on June 8 points to a Politburo de- 
cision {number 16)y probably taken on June 6 at the regularly 
scheduled Fohtburo meeting, to defuse the crisis and support the 

""Authors interview with Dimitri Siine!>, Washingtua, November 16, 1979. Siines was a 
staff* member of Moscow's Institute for Work! Eoonomy md IntematioiMl Relations at 
the time. 

'"Pnvda, Junes. 1968. 
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Dub^^k leadership in its efibrts to control both leftist and rightist 
tendencies. They may also have discussed at this time the forth- 
coininc negotiations with the ('/.echoslovaks about a loan. 

It is likely, however, given the length of I i me between the end of 
the plenum and the appearance of the Pravda article, that the Po- 
litburo was split on the attitude it should take to the crisis. It would 
appear that the decision ultimately involved a concession to con- 
servative opinion, particularly among the Ukrainian and military 
leadership, insofiaur as the military buildup in Czechoslovakia in ex- 
cess of preagreed requirements continued. Moreover, the Soviets 
made it dear that the crisis had not come to an end: they were 
merely adopting a wait-and-see attitude. Should the resolutions of 
the Ma\ (JPO. pleiunn not l)e carried out, the situation would 
havi' to he reevaluated. Yet for the nionuMit, the So\ iet leadership 
had ii;()od reason to hope that the CzeehosloN aks w(Me putting their 
own house in order. As Pravda was suhsefjuently to state: "At the 
May plenarx' session ot the C^PO, ( entral (^)nunittee, it was ad- 
mitted that the chief clanger to the cause of socialism in Czechoslo- 
vakia comes from the riij;h(. '! his seemed to give grounds for hop- 
ing that the leaders of the CPCz Central Committee would pass 
from words to deeds."'" 

Furthermore, Brezhnev is reported to have told the Czechoslo- 
\ ak delegation during the postinvasion negotiations that the Soviet 
leadership initially had considered a military solution in May. "But 
then," he continued, "it seemed that this would not be necessary. 
The first swallow appeared — the plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the CPCz."™ In return for continued vigilance, 
therefore, the moderates in the PoUtburo succeeded in persuading 
their opponents to postpone the use of miUtary force. Yet although 
the first swallow may have brought spring, that spring was to prove 
short-lived. 

"^Pravda, August 22. 1968. 
"Mlyntf, Nachtfrost, p. 206. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Phase Two: 
June 6-27 



Thv second phase of the crisis period was diilcrcntiatccl Ironi the 
precc(hni]!; and succeedinij phases prinuiriK- by the fact that no es- 
calation of tensions occurred. But ^one were the honeymoon days 
of early 1968. Conservatives and moderates remained polarized 
both in the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. Kremlin leaders anx- 
iously watched events in Prague, hoping, as Pravda later put it, 
"that the Praesidium of the CPCz Central Committee would use 
the preparations for the Extraordinary Fourteenth Party Congress, 
scheduled for September 9, to put an end to the defamation of cad- 
res/' There was no longer any question that the Czechoslovaks 
would have to call a halt to many major aspects of the reform move- 
ment in order to meet minimum Soviet conditions for noninterfer- 
ence. But it was a quiet phase, in that for these few weeks in June 
the Soviets decided to give the CPCz leadership the benefit of a 
doubt and allow them to get on with putting their own house in 
order. 



THE SOVIETS OBSERVE THE PRAGUE EVENTS 

There were many events in Prague during June of which the Sovi- 
ets might ha\ e approved. The conservatives in Czechoslovakia 
touiul it slightly easier to pnhhsh their views; Viliani Salgovic, an 
old Novotny supporter, was appointed depnt\ minister oi the inte- 
rior, a position that would allow him eventually to play a key role in 
facilitating^; the So\iet inNdsion: and the C-PC//, and the National 
Front issued a joint statement against restoration of the Social 

^Pnivda, August 22, 1968. 
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Democratic party. And indeed tliere were some indications that 
the So\ iets had more confidence in Czechoslovak abihty to l>ring 
the situation under control. Economic neijotiations held in Mos- 
cow from June 10 to 12 with the Czechoslovak deputy prime minis- 
ter, Lubomi'r Strong^, £EU'ed better than previouslv expected. The 
Soviet Union seemed ready to aid the recovery oi the Czechoslo- 
vak economy through the delivery of a number of installations,* 
with some reports from Prague even suggesting that the Soviet 
Union was willing to extend a loan provided Czechoslovakia did 
not seek further funding from the West.^ Prime Minister Kosygin 
was responsible for the economic negotiations on the Soviet side, 
and the relatively favorable results of these negotiations indicate 
the general, if short-lived, Soviet desire to take pressure oflF the 
Czechs at this time. Even more, tlie results re\( il kosx ^ins own 
efforts to demonstrate to Prague the benefits of making the conces- 
sions agreed to in his May visit to Karlovy Var\' and Prague. 

Certainly there were still those in the Soviet leadership whose 
views on Czechoslovakia were less than sanguine and who re- 
mained to be convinced ol the CPCz leaderships commitment to 
clamp down on right-wing and anti-Soviet activity. However much 
Soviet holders may have been itnpressed b\ the Bne words uttered 
by Dubcek and others at the May-June CPCz plenum, they still 
looked for concrete deeds in Prague to prove the real intentions of 
the Czechoslovak leadership. Unfortunately, these deeds were not 
forthcoming, and indeed those within the Soviet leadership who 
doubted the intention or capability of the CPCz Praesidium to use 
the preparations for the Extraordinary Fourteenth Congress to end 
antisocialist activities had ample opportunity at the beginning of 
June to reinforce their pessimism. Laws prepared for enactment by 
the National Assembly at the end of June covered rehabilitation 
cuul material compensation oi all jjohtical prisoners wrongK con- 
victed between 1948 and 1965. Also censorship, which had been 
snspended dc facto since the spring, was to be (Kh larcd illegal. 1 he 
rex itali/ation of the National Front and the prcjxuations for the 
Fourteenth ('ongress also occupied rc iormist circles in early June; 
a most important issue was the election ol delegates to the con- 
gress, since it would be these delegates who then would elect the 
Central Committee. The Prague Spring was clearly at a critical 

Hialia Ciolaii, Reform Rule in Czechoslovakia, p. 40. 

'RFE, Research, East Europe, Czechoslovakia, June 14, 1968. 
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Stage. It was being transformed from a spontaneous, unorganized, 
and rather superficial revolution finom above into a deeply rooted 
and institutionalized model of society that would not easily be 
reversed. 

It was crucial therefore at this juncture that Moscow be reas- 
sured that the reforms would not harm socialism in Prague but 
rather strengthen it, and that they were not intended as a model 
for any other socialist society. Unfortunately, the visit to the USSR 
from June 4 to 15 by a Czechoslovak parliamentary delegation 
headcnl by Joset Sinrkovsky seeiiis to haw had almost the opposite 
t'licct. The dt'lcuatioii licid talks with So\ let leaders and toured 
Hussiaii tow ns tor discussions on the retorm mox fment. So\ iet offi- 
cials apparcutK were cxtrciiicK worried about the etlects on 
the Soviet population ol Snukovskys si)ccches about the Prague 
Spring. Smrkovsky recounts that alter three da\ s ot his tour, when 
he was preparing to H\ to Kiga, he received a new escort, Mikhail 
Zimyanin, who as the former ambassador to Prneue and a current 
Central Committee member and editor of Praida, had consider- 
able influence in the part\ hierarchy. According to Smrkovsky, Zi- 
myanin told hiiM that in his speeches he should not mention "the 
problems of the day in Czechoslovakia, those problems that we 
[the Czechoslovaks] call democratization." Zim\ min pointed out 
"that the Soviet people weren't so well informed, they weren't ac- 
quainted with these matters and to explain them thoroughly at 
such gatherings was impossible, and just to touch on them — that 
would confuse people."* 

As Smrkovsky continued his tour, other events in Prague rein- 
forced Soviet worries. On June 5, for example, Lidovd democrade 
reprinted an article from the New York Times, alleging that 
Czechoslovak General Sejna, who had defected to the West follow- 
ing his implication in a plot to prevent the ousting of Novotny, had 
actually received .i dii)loinatie passport horn a Soviet general, al- 
lowing him to flee the countrx. The general named was none other 
than tlie coiilrox ersial Zhado\ , deputy to General \. M. Kusli- 
che\ , the permanent Sov iet representatix <.' ol tlie w ith the 

C/eehoslovak arnn i /liado\ s acti\ ities in pronnsing C^zechoslox ak 
eonservati\ t's the support of the Soxiet arm\' were detailed in 
chapter 6). The allegation was denied olhcialK on June 10 b\ TASS, 
which also reported that the Soviet Foreign Ministry ibrmaily had 

^Jusef Smrkovsky, An Unfinished Conversation, pp. 16-17. 
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protested to the Czechoslovak ambassador in Moscow about the 

matter.' 

Other aspects of the security situation also gave Soviet leaders 
cause for concern. Despite the appointment of Salgovid as deputy 
minister of the interior, that ministry, and the conservatives within 
it, lost considerable power after the May CPCz plenum. Following 
a two-day session of the National Assembly's Defense and Security 
Committee, it was announced that the functions of this committee 
vis-^-vis the Ministry of the Interior were to be increased.* On the 
same day, June 6, the Czechoslovak government transferred juris- 
diction for the administration of prisons from the Ministry of the 
Interior to the Ministry of Justice. The government also fonually 
approved the abohtion of censorship and the Central Publishing 
Board, and the Ministry of Culture and Information was instructed 
to prepare draft laws to strengthen the protection of individuals 
against false testunony/ 

Josef Pavel, the Minister of the Interior, also disclosed at this 
time that there was continued resistance within his own ministry 
to implementation of the Action Program. He is said to have ex- 
pressed surprise at the number of Soviet agents working within the 
ministry; and he increased the purge of these agents, mosdy 
Czechoslovak citizens, by continuing their salary but taking away 
their entry passes to the ministry.** The "screening" of ministry per- 
sonnel continued throughout June, and it was expected that more 
dismissals would be added to the 250 cited by Pavel as having 
already left the ministry for involvement in previous "unlawful 
acts."** 

In addition to these threats to what the Soviets call "the organs 
of state power, " Foreign Minister Hajek also delivered a report to 
th(^ National Assembly's Foreign Affairs Committee on Jun(" 11 iti 
which he stated that C/echosloN ak participation in the Warsaw- 
Pact and CMEA did not mean that the process of reducing for- 
mality and rigidity would be stopped. Ketorm was clearly neces- 
sary to reverse the low standards brought about through the inter- 

>TASS in English, June 10. 1968, SU/2793/A2/1: and Pmvda, June U. 1968. 

«Praiiue Radio. June 6. 1968, EE/279W:/2. 
•CTK. June (-). 19r>S. EE/2791/C 1 

"Pavel Tigrid, Why Duhdek Fell, p. 64. The large niunher of agents working lt)r llie Sovi- 
ets within the Czechoslovak Ministry of the Interior was confirmed by Zdendk Mlynif in 
the author's interview with him on June 1, 1979. 

'CtK. June 6. 1968. EE/2791/C/2: York Times, June 7. 1968: Morning Star, June 
8. 1968. 
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national division of labor. As a small state, Hajek believed that 
Czechoslovakia had different foreign policy concerns from the So- 
viet Union, and in future Prague would place greater emphasis on 
the problems of Central and Southeastern Europe. On the Ger- 
man question, Prague would continue to support the 1967 Karlovy 
Vary agreement, but, according to Hijek, there was a need to take 
greater cognizance of the fact that "a realistic appreciation of real- 
ities and prospects in Europe was making headway in the nihng 
circles of the FRG."» 

MOSCOW LOOKS TO BERLIN AND WASHINGTON 

This was not thr most propitious inoiiu'iit for Ilajek to make such a 
positive statement about relations with the Federal Republic, since 
it was at tliis very time that a crisis between the C'.DR and the 
USSR came to the surface over the hitters own attempts to im- 
prove relations with Bonn. On June 7, Ulbricht deh\ crcd a blister- 
ing attack on the West German policx of building bridges, which 
he maintained was designc^l purely to subvert the socialist coun- 
tries from within. He could not understand why the Sovi(>ts were 
improving relations with Bonn at the very time that the Federal 
Repubh( w as luring Czechoslovakia away from the bloc, since "it 
should be clear to everyone why the West (ierman imperialists are 
so greatly interested in events in Czechoslovakia."" Although Ul- 
bricht s speech inexplicably was not published even in East Ger- 
many until June 21, West German foreign minister Brandt ap- 
peared to be replying to it on June 10 when he condemned the 
political pressures being exerted by Warsaw Pact states to prevent 
Prague s rapprochement with the Federal Republic.^ The follow- 
ing day, allegedly in response to the promulgation of emergency 
laws in Bonn, the East Germans announced the introduction of 
pass and visa requirements for all transit tra£Bc between West 
Berlin and the Federal Republic. 

The Soviets knew that a new crisis in lierliu would end au\' re- 
miiiniug hopes for improved relations witli Bonn, and also iniiz;lit 
jeopardize the cliances ot a breaktlu ou^h on strategic arms limita- 
tion talks with Washington. On June 4 President Johnson had an- 

"CTK. June 11, 1966, EE/27y5.Q4. 
"MniM DeutschUmd, June 21. 1968. 

"Ministry for All-Cerroan Affiairs, Texte xur DeutschlandptAitik, vul. 2, Bonn, 1968, 
p. 160. quoted in N. Edwina Moreton, Eaat Germany and the Wanaw AUiancet p. 15. 
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nounced in CTlasshoro, New Jersey, the site of toiistruetive talks 
with Kosygin the year before, that the U.S. was ready to negotiate 
on arms limitation and that "we are moving toward other agree- 
ments."" Johnson was to give a major speech at the United Nations 
on June 12, and thus the Soviets had good reason to worry that any 
new Berhn crisis, caused largely by Ulbricht's desire to prevent 
both Prague and Moscow from improving relations with Bonn, 
would spill over and afifect the possibility of a breakthrough on 
Soviet-American relations. 

THE SOVIETS SEEK A BILATERAL MEETING 

With all these ra( tot s in mind — Smrkovsky's speeches, the IJdoi d 
dcmocracic article, the securit\' situation in Prague, the pressure 
from Ulbrieht, and above all the failure of the Dubcek leadership 
to match words with deeds ibllowing the May-June plenum — a de- 
cision (number 17) was taken by the Politburo to seek a further bi- 
lateral meeting between Soviet and Czechoslo\ ak leaders. This de- 
cision was probably made on June 11, while both Strougal and 
Smrkovsk^ were still in the USSR. In view of deteriorating events, 
the Politburo authorized Brezhnev to write to Dubtek seeking im- 
mediate bilateral negotiations. A statement by Pravda on July 22 
affirmed that the Politburo had ''repeatedly proposed in June and 
in the first half of Jul v that a bilateral meeting of delegations of our 
parties be held."^ It was at this time that the first such request was 
made, as later confirmed by Czechoslovak leaders. Husdk, in a 
speech on August 19, 1969, stated: 

On 12th June last year the CPSU leadership, alarmed by the develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia, proposed a meeting with our party leader- 
ship at any place on Soviet or Czechoslovak territor\. or on the 
border, to talk about the matters alarming them, the dangerous de- 
velopments ill C^zechoslovakia and their impac-t on the entire* socialist 
system. Our party leadership did not aeeept this offer and rejected 
this invitation for \arions reasons, such as conferences, holida\'S, and 
so forth. We are such a great power tliat in such a dillicult situation 
we need not negotiate with one of the biggest powers on earth, need 
not negotiate with fiiends and comrades and can afford calmly to re- 
fuse — to become isolated and heighten the tension." 

^Weekly CompllatUm of Prvsidetaial Documents 4, no. 23 (June 10, 1968): 903. 

"Pravda, July 22. 1968. 

'^Speech by Hus^ at a Prague Party aktiv, August 19. 1969, ££/3157/ai3. 
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Bil'ak in an interview also confirmed the substance of Hus^s re- 
marks, adding that the Politburo authorized Brezhnev to write a 
personal letter to Dubdek and that he had had the opportunity to 
read it himself on June 15. Bil*ak maintained that Brezhnev was 
prepared to meet Dub^ek either alone or as part of a larger bilat- 
eral meeting at any place that Dub6ek cared to designate. Bil'ak 
confirmed that Dubdek turned down the request for the reasons 
cited by Hiisak."* 

Dubcek's refusal to meet lire/hnev appears to have had a major 
eifeet in Moseow. Zderiek Ml\n;ir reported tluit (hmiii:, the postin- 
vasion negotiations. Bre/.hne\ rei)eatedl\ stilted that he li.id de- 
fended Duheek witliin the Pohtburo as a "rehahle eomrade wlu) 
w as hasicalK pro-Sov iet in outlook and capable of defendinii; and 
maintaininiz; the leadership of the part\ and the unit\' of the bloe. 
Yet wiien Dubcek stopped consulting with Moscow before making 
major changes, Brezhnev also began to agree that Dubcek was 
weak, unreliable, and unwilling to curb the anti-Soviet and anti- 
socialist manifestations of the Prague Spring.*' 

MOSCOW RESPONDS TO DUBCEK REFUSAL 

On June 13, at their rei^ular Thursday afternoon meeting;, the Polit- 
buro would ha\ (' reeei\ ('d Dubeek s neiiatiNc repK. 'Phex would 
probal)l\ also have reeei\'(>d the nionnnii; reports from Pra^U(" and 
thus learned that the latest edition oi Lite id nil listy eontained two 
major articles: one by O. Machatka on the execution ten \ ears ear- 
lier of Hungarian leader Imre Nag> (this article seriously aflected 
the atmosphere surrounding Dubeek's visit to Budapest, which 
also began on June 13); and another by Antoni'n Liehm, calling for a 
new constitution to be endorsed by a referendum. "After its laneX 
adoption," Liehm argued, "pohtical life would develop within a new 
firamework which I would not venture to predict at this juncture."^ 
In the light of these developments, the Politburo apparently au- 
thorized the publication of the first personal attack to appear in the 

^'RudSprivo, Septembers. 1969, as ct)iitainec! in Pravda pobezhdaet, pp. 14.3-14. This 
account was repcattnl in llic \i\ 1970, Rinh' i>rih <> artic le "Why was .\lexantler Dub6ek 
excluded Iroiii the rank^ ul the and was alM) in Pravda pobezhdaet, p. 361. 

"Zden«k Mlyntf . Nadttfrost, p. 299. 

^Uterdna litty, June 13. 1968. Liehm was subsequently to state that "I don't think it 
took too much reading between the lines to get my meaninu I stood for a multi-jiarty de- 
m(K rar\ wit hunt e(|uivocation." From his interview with G. R. Urban in the latters. Com- 

niunist Rejonnation, p. 101. 
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Soviet press on a current Czechoslox ak leader. This was a reply by 
Academician F. V. Konstantinox to the speech d(^hvered by Cest- 
murCisar to commemorate the loOth l)irthday of Karl Marx.'^ Since 
the speech had been made at the Ix i^iiiniiii^ of May, the timing of 
the Soviet reply must indicate a clear break with the previous de- 
cision to cease polemics. Cisaf s views were condemned as revi- 
sionist and compared with those previously expressed by Kautsky, 
Martov, and the Russian Mensheviks. Making it clear that the 
criticism a[)plied not just to Cisaf but to the entire reform leader- 
ship, Konstantinov stated that ''it is difficult to understand i)c ople 
who strive to propagate Marxism and at the same time try to pre- 
sent Leninism as a phenomenon coimected solely with Russian 
conditions. " Yet in a reflection of continued Folithiii o worries over 
China, Konstantinov made an e\en harsher attack on Mao Tse- 
tung, demonstrating tliat tliere were still those within the leader- 
ship who believed that the Prague Spring was not as threatening as 
China's domestic and foreign polic\.^ 

Also probably on the agenda of their July 13 meeting was the 
Soviet response to President Johnson s major speech at the UN on 
June 12, in which he appealed for an improvement in superpower 
relations. Johnson stated that despite diflPerences between the two 
countries, "we urgentK desire to begin early discussion on the lim- 
itation of strategic, offensive and defensive nuclear weapon sys- 
tems." Johnson went on to express his hopes that a lasting period of 
detente between the two countries would ensue that would "estab- 
lish a pattern of disarmament, in space, in science, in the arts, 
and — I hope — ultimately in a broadening area of politics/*" He 
made no reference to the Berlin situation in his speech on June 12 
or in another speech he made the following day, indicating the pri- 
ority he was placing on obtaining a breakthrough in relations with 
the Soviets. This may have led moderates in the Politburo like Ko- 
sygin to argue that no military moves sliould be made in Czecho- 
slovakia tliat might jeopardize this golden opportunity. At the same 
time, the hard-liners with some justification woiikl also ha\i' been 
able to argue that if the U.S. administration wds not going to re- 
spond to pressures on Berlin, it was hardly likely to worry about 
Czechoslovakia. 



''Published in Rude prdvo on May 7, 1968. 

"'FroKln. JniK- I I, 1968. 

" Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents 4, no. 24, (June 17. 1968): U55-57. 
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In the light of these r\ ents, espccialK Dubcek's refusal to meet 
Brezlinev, it seems likely that the Pohtburo also discussed a pos- 
sible change of leadership in Prague. At this stage, the Soviets 
were pinning their hopes on finding someone to replace Dub£ek 
within the current Praesidium who could command a majority and 
maintain support within the country. They believed that there was 
support for the Soviet position in Czechoslovakia; the difficulty was 
in getting the Praesidium to rely on and mobilize that support to 
defeat the rightist forces.^ 

Acc'ordinij;!), it would appear tluit at tlicir July 13 incctinii;, the 
Polithuro took two basic decisions. One \ numhcr IS) was to seek 
bilateral talks and to kcvp Sox iet niilitar\ units in and aroutid 
( //eehoslo\ akia at their curjcnt lexcl of jireparedness. 'Die second 
{)iu})ih('r 19) constituted a measured escalation of the crisis and re- 
flected the increasiniily strong opinion that the O.echoslovak body 
[Politic was " rottiuii from the head down insofar as top leaders 
themscK es rather than isolated t!;roups of students or intellectuals 
were held chiefly responsible for the continuing momentinii of the 
reform movement. In response to this view, the Soviet leadership 
dec ided to publish the first press attack on a named Czechoslovak 
leader to signal the" strength of Soviet displeasure with the activi- 
ties and views of certain of the Praesidium members, and also to 
activate a mass campaign at the grass-roots level in the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia to show the Prague leadership precisely where 
they could turn for support to defeat antisodalist elements. As part 
of this decision, the Politburo appears to have discussed the desir- 
ability and possibility of finding an alternative leader to Dubtek, 
someone not necessarily from the conservative wing, but one who 
could bring matters under control. Of course, it is impossible to 
know the extent of Soviet discussions, but it is known that Breaih- 
nev the very next day did in fact explore the possibility of replacing 
Dubdek with Josef Smrkovsk^. 

"Hus^, in a speech delivered on September 25, 1969, oilered a similar interpretation of 
this period: "The right-wing and antisodalist forces went iuHy into counterattack in June 
1968. There can be no dispute on the fact tliat our party, the working class, had adequate 

streiiCfh In prevenl the oiislaiiiiht ol itic richt-winsi aiu! antisoci.ilist forces which were (lis 
ruptiiiii the part), tlie sotietv, tlie state and the eeoiioiii), paral\/iiiii the hodies ol soci.ilist 
power and threatening the iounchitions oi the soeialist system. There was enougli strength to 
prevent the anti-Soviet campaign — for instance, around the maneuvers of the allied armies 
in the framework of the Warsaw Treats, and the like — of course, under the sole condition 
that lh»' Prai sidiiitn uonld dr.iv^ cone hisioiis from its nwu experience and from fh<' eonsnlta- 
tions with united i^arties. if it assessed tlie situation in a united way and worked ener- 
getically" (from C'ri K, Septt inher 28, 1969, Ei:/3I90/C/17). 
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SMRKOVSKt MEETS BREZHNEV 

On June 14, Smrkovsky and his delegation met with Soviet leaders 
before returning to Prague. A public account of that meeting was 
provided by Josef Zednik, the vice-chairman of the Czechoslovak 
National Assembly, who stated that in the course of discussions, 
Brezhnev had been moved to tears, swearing that the USSR had 
no intention of interfering in Czechoslovakia s internal affairs. The 
Soviet Union, Zednik reports Brezhnev as saying, had never forced 
collectivization on Poland in the 1950s, so why should it interfere in 
Prague's reforms? That Brezhnev referred to Poland and not to liun- 
gar> is hii^hh' instruetiv e of the attitude he was takin*!; to events in 
Czeehoslovakia. Brezhnex also achiiitled (h.it the So\iets had eoni- 
mitted errors in their rehitions with Prague, hut hv stresscnl that 
he personally "had never given instruetif)ns for anvthing to l)e 
done one way or another. Referring to the more extreme pub- 
lished attacks, such as Shiryamov's article on Tom^ Masaryk (So- 
vetskaya Rossitja. Ma> 14), the Soviets stated, according to 
Smrkovsky, that "certain consequences have been drawn so as to 
prevent any possible repetition of this kind of occurrence." 
Podgorny, also present along with Grishin and Katushev, had 
noted many positive features of the reform movement but ex- 
pressed his regret that the mass media "do not always speak up in a 
way designed to strengthen friendship between our countries. 
Fodgomy is also said to have lectured the delegation on how un- 
grateful the Czechs and Slovaks were: "Your economists should do 
some calculating and explain on your radio and television that . . . 
the Soviet Union sends grain to Czechoslovakia e\c*u at times of 
had har\ est when we have to buy from the capitalist countries with 
our gold.""*' 

Despite this outhurst, .SmrkoNsky ic^portcd that the ti;eneral 
mood of the uieetiug was cordial. At tlie end of the meeting, 
Brezhnev asked Snn koN sky to sta\ for a j)ri\ ate tete-a-tete. At this 
time Brezhne\ "reiterated his anxiety, his dissatisfaction with the 
way things were going with us" and suggested, in the words of 
Smrkovsky, that Dubcek "wasn't the right man for the job." Brezh- 
nev apologized to Smrkovsky for the Soviets' earlier negative as- 

** Interview weith Joscl Zc-dnik, v ice-chair man ot the National Asseniljly. Lidovd cli'inoc- 
racie, June 17. 1968. 

^Smrkovsky- interview with Smhothw slovo, CTK, July 3, 1968. EE/2813/C/1-2. 
^Inten iew with Josef Zednik lAdoi d democrtuAe^ June 17, 1968. 
*Alaii Levy, Rowboat to Prague, p. 231. 
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sessments of him, an error Brezhnev put down to *'lack of informa- 
tion." Now they had come to appreciate his long contribution to 
the party. Smrkovslc^ recounts that Brezhnev "put it as if I should 
bear the responsibility for an about-turn in our affiairs." Smrkovslc^ 
continues: 

I was (lisniaN cd 1)\ the talk, because I knew what he was offerinc; me. 
Now how to refuse so that the form was acceptable but the answer 
(|iiite clear. So I defendecl Dubcek. Not just our polic\, but Dnbcek 
too. How he w as dev eloping (juickly — of coiu se it was a lot all at once, 
but he would manage and he would turn into a genuine leader of the 
Party. I simply refused the oflfer v^ch had, in eflfect, been made to 
me.*' 

Smrkovsky claims to have recounted this oflFer to Dubtek, Cernik, 
and Svoboda following the Soviet invasion. Mlynaf concurs that 
Smrkovsky and others, including probably r^ernik, were ap- 
proached to see whether they would replace Dubdek, this being 
the general strategy of the noninterventionists within the Soviet 
leadership at this time. Smrkovsky, because of his reform views, 
had been described by Brezhnev at Dresden as "not a promising 
political figure";** but this did not apparently matter in Moscow, 
for, according to Mlyntf, if he had accepted "he woidd have been 
like putty in their hands."** And in any case, Smrkovsky s admis- 
sion during bis tovir of the USSR that it was indeed difficult to de- 
fend some of the articles Ix inn published in the Czechoslovak 
press may have gi\ t'n Brezlme\ reasori to believe, or at least hope, 
that Smrkovsky s liberalism was only skin-deep. 

POLARIZATION IN PRAGUE: SOVIET WORRIES 

In the two weeks following Smrkovsky s return from Moscow, the 
polarization between left and right continued in O.echoslovakia, 
An article by Josef Jodas expressing conservative fears that social- 
ism was endangered in Czechoslovakia^ prompted a reply by Ota 

" SinikoN sky, I'njinislu'd Contcrsation, p. 17. 

^ Ak iirdiiiii to Hadoslav Srldc kv's interview with Smrkovsky in May 196b, cited in 
liadiJsiav .Sfiiicky, Tlie l.)ulx.ek tra lU-visiletl, p. 40. 
"Authors interview with MIyntf on June 1. 1979. 

^Obrana lidu, June 8. 1968. Pravda, August 22. 1968, quoted from this article, noting 
that "Comrade Jodas. an old underground Conununist, onl\ witli difficulty found an oppor- 
tunity to puhlish his protest auainst the actions oi the rightist, antisociaUst forces that were 
tr>U)g to niunopoli/.c the ina,s.s news media." 
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§ikon JuneiS entitled "A Communist Should Not Obscure Facts. 
Sik's warnings to the population about the threats to the reform 
movement From the ultraconservatives were reiterated b\' Edward 
Goldstiicker, who published the text of an anti-Semitic hate letter 
he had received the previous month Mccompanyin^ it with the 
recommendation that the party should be purged of all those time- 
servers who * while speaking as the defenders of the interests of the 
working dass, the nations and the party" in fact have nothing but 
"contempt" for them,*' 

Calb for the legalization of political groups outside the National 
Rront gathered momentum. By June 18, over seventy requests for 
legal registration by political groupings had been received at the 
Ministry of the Interior. '' Altliou^h decisions on most of these 
groups were delayed indefinitclx, it worried Mosc'ov\ that they 
were all()\\(Hl to operate in hnilx) without beini:; supprcvssed. " Of 
particular conc ern to the Son iets was the fact that despite the 
CFC/, l^racsidiuni s decision to the contrary, the Social Democratic 
party had been allowed to establish a pn'iianitor) connuittcc to 
plan the party's reinstitution and had laid the basis for the subse- 
quent formation of part\ branches throughout the country. Be- 
cause of the popularity the Social Democratic party enjoyed among 
the working class prior to Communist rule, the Soviets naturally 
were keen to prevent its reappearance as an organized and inde- 
pendent force. A subsequent Pravda editorial drew attention to 
the fact that on June 12 a document of the Social Democratic Pre- 
paratory Committee had declared the merger of the CPCz in 1948 
**invalid/' and that from June 1968 onward the Social Democrats 
"began to operate, and to operate against the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist party."* 

The argument about opposition parties broadened into a debate 
on socialisiu and democracy and on the "improvement of social- 
ism," to which the Son lets and their allies took cxtrcnic exception. 
The Icaduig editorial in the June edition of Intcrnutiunal Affairs 

^'Rudi prdvo, June 18, 1968. 
*RiuU prdvo, June 23. 1968. 
"Golan, Reform Rule, p. 83. 

**Press Croup of So\ i«>t Joiinialists. On Events in Czechodooakia (Moscow, 1968), p. 75 
Icommoiily rrlerred to as "ihr W hiti Book ). 

According to Golan, Reform Rule, p. 155, Soviet worries about tlie Social Democratic 
party were also expressed in the White Book, On Events in Czechodovakia, p. 84. 

^Fravda, August 22, 1968. 
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(Moscow) attacked the views oi Zbigniew Brzezinski, who had de- 
livered a lecture in Prague on June 14 supporting the efforts to "im- 
prove socialism." According to International Affairs: 

rlirt)\ving a light on tho "iiiiprov t^niifnt ol socialism lonmila, w t- find 
that the idea is to substitute tor scientihc Sociahsni the "Sociahsui" 
that has been practiced by some Scandinavian leaders for several dec- 
ades, and that is currently being preached by the British Labour 
leaders. ... In its fight against Socialism, the monopoly bourgeoisie 
. . . has tried to breathe life into old, bankrupt Social Democratic 
theories, it has seized upon and advertised the i^iiiht-wint:; opportun- 
ist and revisionist views. It is oh\ ious, tht'relore. that all this talk 
ot . . . "inipro\euu'ut ot Sociahsni. " etc.. is dcsiilncci to facilitate the 
penetration of bourgeois ideology into the Socialist countries. 

Another defender of this view was Erik Honecker, a member of 
the East German leadership, who published an article in Pravda 
on the GDR experience, typically entided ''Socialist Democracy in 
Action." Honecker claimed that socialism and democracy were 
inseparable, with the building of socialism made possible only 
through consistent application of Marxist-Leninist principles of 
democratic centraHsm and the leading role of the part>. lie dis- 
missed the "hysterical cries of some people concerning Ireedom of 
opinion and the press and insisti'd that ti iie democracy was based 
on society's demands on the individnal, rather than vice versa.* 

The following day, Izvcstia carried a long article 1)\ V. Platkox sky 
on the role of opposition jxirties in ('onnnunist societ) that echoed 
the May 18 article l)y Miloslav Scholtz in Rude pniio. Dr. Scholtz 
had rejected the tormati(m of opposition parties on the grounds 
that "the ninnber ot parties is not the decisive factor for the devel- 
opment of real sociahst democracy. Flatkov sky agreed, reiterat- 
ing the crucial leading role of the Communist party and adding: 
"Lenin warned of the danger of special maneuvering by the en- 
emies of socialism who demand 'mereK the removal of Commu- 
nists from bodies of power and administration. . . . Therefore, he 
declared uncategorically that the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
impossible except through the Communist Party. ' 

The notion of a real plurality of parties within the National Front 
had been discussed for some time in Czechoslovakia. The Front 

"Foreign Politic s atul kleoiugical Struggle at the Present Stage." Intematiorud Affairs 

(Moscow), IK). 6 I, J mil' iy(>S), p. 5. 
^I'raida, June 24. 1968. 
^Izvettia, June 25. 1968. 
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had long since ceased to he a genuine toruni tor policy innovation, 
discussion, or opposition as all ot the non-CJommunist groups or 
parties represented in the Front were entirely controlled by the 
Communist party. The Front acted neither as a forum of policy 
making nor even as a lo\ al opposition. But there werc^ many sug- 
gestions for change, including one from the FVont s chairman, 
FVantiSek Kriegel, which appeared in Rudi prdvo on June 19: 
policy-guidance (unctions, said Kriegel, increasingly should shift 
from the Communist party to the National Front. Kriegel did not 
envisage the FVont ever including antisocialist parties, but should 
the non-Communist parties ever unite, the CPCz could easily be 
defeated within the existing FVx)nt. The likelihood of this happen- 
ing increased with the rehabihtation of politicians from parties now 
in the Front who had led opposition to the Communists prior to 
1948. 

It was also (hu'ing this period in Jnne that the puhhc (h^hate he- 
gan ()\er the revised CPCz statntes that were to he presented to 
the September congress. In addition, legislation was lieing dratted 
to protect freedom of the press, and a law on judicial rehabihtations 
was finally passed by the National Assembly on June 25. And in the 
Ministry of the Interior, Pavel's continuing struggle to rid his ranks 
of conservatives met with some success when he dismissed three 
deputy ministers and demoted two others, including Milo$ Jake§, 
the influential head of the party's Audit and Control Commission. 
Three new deputy ministers were appointed on Jime21.^ 

Not just the events in Prague met with attention in the USSR. 
Following the success of the "Days of Ukrainian Culture" in May, 
the PreSov area of Slovakia had hosted a large number of visits and 
exhibitions. On June 17, the first exhibition of Ukrainian art held 
since 1931 opened in KoSice, and later that week the Pre§ov Philo- 
sopliiccil l ac uhv hosted an international seminar on "The Develop- 
ment of I krainian Studies in Socialist Countries. * The seminar 
group decitled to publish a hulletui and organize iiuther con- 
ferences, with the next seminar planned for June 1969 on the ex- 
plosive subject of "Ukrainian National Consciousness." The group 
agreed that idealK institutions in the Ukraine itself should take the 
initiati\e for organizing an association, hut in case the "Ukrainian 
comrades did nothing, the responsibility for maintaining links and 

*^Sunday Telegraph. Jmu- 23. UJf^S HFK. Rcsi iirch. C zechoslovakia, ]nn» lA^ 1968. 
V. Kusin and Z. H^Jzlar, CzecUoalovakia, liKib-liHiii, p. 55. 
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activities would rest with FreSov. ' It goes without saying that 
although such a development may indeed have hvcn welcomed 
by Ukrainian nationalists and dissidents, it was anathema to the 
Ukrainian party leadership. Shelest in particular responded with 
more outspoken statements such as those in early July that marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Ukrainian Commu- 
nist party (as discussed in chapter 8). 

POLEMICS WITH PRAGUE LEADERS 

Publication of Konstantinov's attack on Ci'saf served as the opening 
shot ill a now round of polemics in which Moscow and Prague de- 
parted from previous practice and exchanged personal attacks on 
leadiniz; figures. Praji;ne radio, for example, in rcsi)onse to Konstan- 
tinoN , noted that he had serxcd liis apprciiticeship as a philosopher 
under Stalin and concluded that "accordini^ to many \ iews. Acade- 
mician Konstantinov is not one ot those philosophers prominent for 
the high standard of their rhetorical concepts. " Ci'saf s ow n reply 
to Konstantinov came on June 22; after accusing the Soviet theore- 
tician of nusquoting and distorting his original meaning, he re- 
jected the Soviet view that all non-Leninist interpretations oi Marx 
should be condemned as revisionist. " 

The personal attacks on Prague leaders continued in the Soviet 
press with the article in Kom-somolskatfo pravda criticizing the edi- 
tors of the Prague weekly, Student. This article \\as the first on 
Czechoslovakia to appear in the Komsomol paper following the de- 
motion at the beginning of June of the Komsomol's first secretary, 
S. P. Pavlov, a pohtical ally of Shelepin and Semichastny. Shelepin, 
it will be remembered, had identified himself with Suslovs thesis 
that dogmatism was a greater danger than revisionism and had also 
spoken out in favor of Kosygin s economic reforms in the USSR.*" 
And Semichastny s star had been on the decline ever since he was 
replaced as head of the KGB by Yuri Andropov in June 1967. As for 
Pavlov, he was put in charge of the Physical Culture Committee 
and his position at the head of the Komsomol was taken over by 
E. M. T\ a/Jielnikox . know n for his nltraconserN ative views. The 
editors of Student were accused of being interested only in "full 

'Grey Hodnett and Peter J. Potichnyj, 'The Ukraine and the Czechoslovak Crisis," 

pp. 65-B6. 

*'['rm.H H ull.. juiH 11 l'K>S. KE/2797/aL Also see CTiw, June 15, 1968. EE/2797/C/L 
**Iiuih pruio. Jmu' 22. Vdiyh. 
*'''Tru<t, Pravita, February 28, 1968. 
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freedom for political demagogy, for the most extreme, far-out ex- 
pression of one point of view, and for the persecution and defama- 
tion of all those who think differently, who are ail defined in 
advance as retrograde."'* Ivan Svitak, a regular contributor to Stu- 
dent, was described as someone who "attaeks Marxism, the Com- 
munist party, and the dictatorship of the proletariat with almost 
maniacal bitterness." Svit^s views were classified as ''primitively 
anarchic/'*^ 

The playwright Vdclav Havel was singled out for criticism by the 
Soviet trades union newspaper, Trud, for advocating the depohti- 
cization of the Czechoslovak Union of Writers. Trud interpreted 
this as meaning both "full freedom for any views, including antt- 

sociahst ones, and no ohh^ation on writers to defend proletarian 
ideology.'*^'' Refleeting the SNinpathies lelt l)\ soine members of the 
Soviet Writers' Union for the reform movement, an open letter 
from Jan Proehazka was puhlished in full in that Union's iiews- 
paper, Litcratuniaya gazcta. The lettei attackt cl the inelhcieney of 
socialized agriculture, claiming that "agriculture should feed peo- 
ple, not serve a doctrine. Proe hazka continued: "Maybe I am not 
aoquaintt (I with Marxism, for I should be able to understand why 
such a brilliant theory brings absolutely opposite results. Our Mos- 
cow friends . . . cannot convince me that one model of farming can 
be ideal for the Ukraine, the Himalayas and Czechoslovakia." In 
reply Literatumaya gazetas editor made his own views known 
when he described Prochizka s ideas as '*cheap principles" that de- 
parted from Marxism-Leninism and did an iU-service to socialism.* 
Throughout this period the only article to express views mildly 
fovorable to Prague appeared in New Times on June 21, when its 
Prague correspondent D.Volsky published a three-page report 
outlining the current poUcies of the Dubdek regime. 



MESSAGE FROM THE PEOPLE'S MILITIA 

In the midst of this exchange of polemics, a national dktiv of 10, ()()() 
Peoples Militia meml)ers met in Prague on Jnne 19 and was ad- 
dressed by both Dubcek and Simon, rhe meeting sent a letter of 
greeting to the USSR via Ambassador (>hervonenk(), reafTirming 
the basic principles of socialist construction and calling for closer 

^Konuomolskaiftt pravda, June 21« 1968. 

*^Truti lime 21. 19^8 

^"^ Literatumaya gazeta, June 26. 1^68. 
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Soviet-Czechoslovak ties. The letter continued: "We disagree with 
and disassociate ourselves from the irresponsible actions of some 
journalists who, borrowing various fabrications from the Western 
press, seek to undermine our friendship."^ Because of the status of 
the Peoples Militia as the armed wing of the party and the organ 
designed as the ultimate guarantor of the party's leading role, Dub- 
deks presence at the meeting and his support for the fraternal 
greetings sent to the Soviets clearly were welcomed in Moscow as 
a step in the right direction. 

This meetinii; in Prague coincided with mass meetings in facto- 
ries, paii\ cells, and militia units tliroui^luHit the USSR all of which 
expressed solidarit\ with the workiniz; people of O.eehoslox akia 
and sent thousands ot letters and eahles to Dubcek and the head 
of tlie ("/eehoslo\ ak Peoples Militia. The lett(M"s and cables were 
more or less standardized in form, and nian\ ai)peared in the So- 
viet press. One typical letter trom Kiev, for example, expressed 
the conviction that imperialism inevitably would fail "to drive a 
wedge in relations between onr countries. ... By ralh ini^ its 
ranks around the Communist party, the Czechoslovak people dem- 
onstrate their iinshakeable will to t i ii.sli all those who attempt to 
threaten the building of socialism in the CSSR.""' 

The participation of Soviet embassy personnel in the People s 
Militia meetings in Prague, the emphasis of these meetings on 
Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship, the common format of all the res- 
olutions passed in the factory gatherings in both the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia, and the simultaneity of the meetings certainly in- 
dicate that Moscow orchestrated this campaign and that it imple- 
mented decision number 19i to mobilize conservative grass-roots 
pressure on Dubcek to slow down the reform movement, to 
strengthen the leading role of the party, to end the purge of cadres 
from organs of state administration, and to stop attacks on the So- 
viet Union. 

CONTACTS Willi WASHINGTON 

In the midst of the People s Militia campaign, the Politbiuro was 
also involved in far more important discussions on strategic arms 
limitation. On Saturday, June 15, Soviet first deputy foreign minis- 
ter Kuznetsov met with U.S. secretary of state Rusk in New York. 

^Pravda, tzoatia, June 21. 1968; RudS privo, June 2.5, 1968. 
J:i fstiii. Jiiiir 25, 1968. Similar artii hs appeared in the Soviet press every day of that 
week, witl) the campaign lasting well into July. 
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Their discussions centered not only on strategic arms limitation 
bnt also on the Middle East, the NonproHferation Treaty and 
Berlin. Informed sources reported that Rusk had made it dear that 
Washington was not going to risk a new crisis over Berlin if it 
threatened to postpone a breakthrough on arms limitation talks. ^ 
Johnsons enthusiasm would have strengthened the hand of 
those in the Politburo who also favored disarmament talks. Yet re- 
sistance to any improvement in relations with Washington was 
strong, as demonstrated by a major Pravda article by Viktor May- 
evsky, interestingly entitled "Necessary Reminders," that ap- 
peared on June 19. In a clear polemic with Soviet proponents of im- 
proved Ivisl-West contacts, Ma\c\sk\ reminded the doves that 
there were four l)asic impediments to an\ improvenu iit in rela- 
tions with Washin<j;t()n: the American aii^ri ssion in X'ietnam. I'. S. 
support for Israel, the American and \AT( ) arms build-up. and fi- 
nally, U.S. trade discrimination auainst the Soviet bloc. Through 
the use of phrases such as "we believe and "we repeat," Mayevsk\ 
created the impression that he was speaking on behalf of at least a 
strong coalition within the leadership. He concluded on a pessi- 
mistic note: 

II the USA is really interested in the uemiiiu' ilt'\ clnpnient of Soviet- 
American relations, it will meet with .i r('si)t)iise Ironi the Sov ict 
Union. But, we repeat, there are siih.stantial obstacles in the way, 
above all, the American aggression in Vietnam. It would be unrealis- 
tic to believe that American-Soviet relations could be improved, re- 
gardless of the solution of major international problems [italics 
Mayevskys]. 

Ambassador Dobrynin attested to major divisions within the 
Politburo when he informed U.S. national security advisor Walt 
Rostow at the end of the month that the Politburo had finally estab- 
lished a "united position" oidv "after long travail."'^' Whatever 
objections individuals within the leadership may have had to ex- 
panding cooperation with the United States, they were apparently 
o\ erruled at the Politburo meeting on Thursday, June 20, when 
the dominant mood zippears to have been in favor of improvement 
in Soviet-American relations. Accordingly, Kosygin was authorized 
(decision 20) to proceed with contacts, and the next day he wrote 
to President Johnson expressing the hope that it would be possible 

"M^ York Tknes, June 15 and 17, 1968. 
Rostow, D^iMion of Bower, p. 387: and authors interview with Rostow, Austin, Ifexas, 
July 25, 1960. 
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"more concretely to exchange views" on arms limitation.^ This 
meeting must also have given final approval to the major report on 
Soviet foreign policy delivered on June 27 by Foreign Minister 
Cromyko to the Supreme Soviet. His speech, "The International 
Situation and the Foreign Fblicy of the USSR/*'' repeated all the 
"reminders" mentioned in Mayevsky s Pravda article only to refute 
them, thereby indicating the depth of division within the Fohtburo 
on this subject. Nevertheless these divisions had been overcome, 
at least temporarily, and he was able to announce that the "Soviet 
t;()\ cnniuMit is ready lor an (.'xchango of opinions on the mutual 
limitation and suhsi'cjucnt reduction of stratcuic means of delixery 
ol nuclear weapons, both otlensive and defensive, inciuduig anti- 
ballistic missiles." 

Altliouuli concedini!; the basically a,u;jz;ressi\ t- nature ol imperial- 
ism, shown particularl)' in Vietnam. Gromykos report took issue 
with a number of Mayevsky s ar^um(Mits and indicated the cur- 
rent thinking that dominated the Politburo. While accepting that 
NATO was spending more on arms, Gromyko maintained that 
American influence was in fact declining, as proved by her setbacks 
in V'ietnam. He rejected the idea that the arms race \\ as a "fatal 
inevitability"; and here the report s conclusions were aimed not at 
the Pentagon but at hard-hne Soviet militai \ planners. In a re- 
markably frank contribution to top leadership debates, Gromyko 
stated: 

Huinaii reason reheis at tiic fact that llu- ueniiis ol scientists, tlic 
knowledge of engineers and production organizers, the skilled hands 
of workers, the talent of leading cultural figures and tremendous ma- 
terial funds are still being squandered on the production of weapons 
of destruction and annihilation. The peoples have the right to de- 
mand an end to this insanity. . . . 

To the woi tliless theoreticians who try to tell us, as they do all 
champions ol tlisarniament. that disarmament is an illusion, we reply: 
hif t(ikin<z such a stand ijini fall into line icitli the most diji d-in-thc- 
tfool ini))rri(ilist reactionary Jorces and weaken the jrunt oj stru^le 
against them.*' 

Gromyko also appealed for a negotiated IsraeH withdrawal firom oc- 
cupied Arab territories; attacked '*the Mao Tse-tung" group for de- 
liberately aggravating relations against the wishes of the Soviet 
Union; and called on Bonn to base its Eastern policy on the recog- 

^ Lyndon B. Johnson, The Vantage Foinf, p. 485. 

*Texl in Prut Ha. June 2H. I'KiS 

'^Pravda, June 28, 1968 (Gromykos t iiipliasis). 
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intion that "the (jiiestion of the Irontiers of Gerinaiiy was settled by 
the Second World War, and settled finally." Nevertheless, Gro- 
myko confirmed that the Soviet leadership w as jiroi^arcd for "a 
continuation of the exchange of views with the FRG on the renun- 
ciation of the use of force/' 

Although expressing moderate views on East-West relations, 
Gromyko s report reflected the greater intransigence of the Soviet 
leadership on bloc affairs. It affirmed that imperialist subversion 
was the greatest threat to the strength and cohesion of the bloc and 
stated that *'for the CPSU Centra] Committee and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and for the Soviet people, there is nothing more sacred in 
the field of foreign policy than the consolidation of the community 
of socialist countries. The defense of the j^ains and of the unity of 
the socialist states is our sat i t d duty, to which our couutrx will be 
loyal despite any trials." It was evideut that Ciroun ko liatl O.t^cho- 
slovakia in niintl when he coufinued the Sox let conuuituient to the 
absolute immutability of bloc borders: ' Those who want to wrench 
even a sin<j;le link out of the socialist conumuiity are blind and are 
planning in vain, however. Tht^ socialist community will not permit 
this. The community of socialist states is a single entity." 

The clear authority of Gromyko's statement on the bk)c, its 
harsh and unambiguous ton(\ and phrases such as **sacred duty" 
"nothing more sacred," and "desinte any trials" demonstrated both 
the Soviet recognition of risk and the acceptance of high cost to 
maintain Czechoslovakia as a loyal member of the sociahst bloc. 
However much relations between Washington and Moscow might 
improve, the Soviet leadership had clearly decided that such im- 
provement would never be at the expense of Soviet control over 
bloc affairs, and in the weeks ahead it would become difficult, ff not 
impossible, to prevent the crisis in Czechoslovakia from adversely 
affiscting attempts at improved East- West relations. And clearly, 
the escalating crisis in Prague would be used by those in the Polit- 
buro and in the military leadership who were still hostile toward 
strategic arms limitation to torpedo dny cilorts to impro\ c ties with 
Washnigton. 

DEBATES IN MOSCOW 

This enunciation of the dominant foreiiin policy line took place 
against the backthop ol two major and continuing tlcbates on do- 
mestic policy in Mosct)w. both ot which were linked to the events 
in Prague and served to shape the Soviet decision-makers percep- 
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tions of the reform m()\ ement. The first issue was the rehabihta- 
tion of Stalin; and related to this was the debate between the party 
and the growing dissident movement over censorship and intellec- 
tual freedom. The question of Stalin s place in Soviet history had 
been fiercely argued since his death, with his contribution clearly 
receiving more favorable appraisal after Khrushchev was ousted. 
In June 1968 a book was published entitled The General Staff Dur- 
ing the War, by General Sergei Shtemenko, who praised Stalin's 
wartime leadership. In a review of the book, Krasnaya zvezda 
commented that the General Stafl had not been so unprepared lor 
the Nazi invasion as some historians believed. The attack had not 
thrown the (ieneral Staff into disarray, thanks primarily to Stalin, 
who had remained in the Kremlin throughout, relusini^ to evacuate 
the Stafl head(|uaiters to underiiround shelters in Kirovskaya 
Metro. ' Shteuienko, who had been demoted b\ Klu ushchex for 
his lo\alt> to Stalin, was soon to regain some of his former promi- 
nence. He was to become the chief of staff of the Warsaw Pact only 
three weeks before the invasion of Czechoslo\ akia. 

In mid-June a meeting of the party cell within the Moscow Union 

of Writers heard speeches suggesting that bourgeois propaganda 
was doing "everything in its power to reduce the life-asserting rev- 
olutionary effect which So\ iet literature has on the mass of the peo- 
ple."^ Soon after, the fifth congress of the ultraconservative Zna- 
miya Society sent a message to party leaders, vowing to strengthen 
ideological work and declaring that "having failed to break the 
forces of the new world in a frontal attack, the imperialists are 
using roundabout maneuvers in an e£brt to undermine socialism 
from within.*** 

This debate came to a head on June 26, when a major editorial in 
Literatumatfa gazeta entitled *The Ideological Struggle, The Writ- 
ers Responsibility*' made it clear that the current campaign was 
not merely idle sloganeering but reflected a split within the Secre- 
tariat of the Writers' Union and the Soviet intelligentsia at large 
over censorship and the writings of Alexander Sol/.henitsyn. The 
editorial compared Sol/.henitsN ii w ith sucli " renegades" as S\'etlana 
Stalin and reminded readers that Sol/heuitsx n had si:)ent time in 
prison for 'anti-Soviet activity. His appeal for the abolition of cen- 

'^TASS, June 2(J. lybf>. Sl72}>U3/B/l. Also see the article by Paul Wohl. "Stalin Person- 
ality Cult Dusted Off," Chriatian Science Monitor (London edition), June 15-17, 1968. 
Soviet News, June 11, 1968. 
* Soviet News, June 18. 1968. 
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sorship was rejected as an "attack on the iundamental principles 
guiding Soviet literature," 

Reflecting the splits within the Writers Union, however, the ar- 
ticle also referred to the letter sent by the novelist Venyamin Ka- 
verin to Konstantin Fedin, the president of the Writers' Union, in 
January. In the letter Kaverin had lamented that ''there is hardly a 
single serious writer who does not have in his desk a manuscript 
that has been submitted, considered, and forbidden,** and sug- 
gested that Fedin personally had overruled other Secretariat mem- 
bers to stop Solzhenitsyn's Cancer Ward from publication.®' The 
editorial in IJtrraturnaija fiazeia elaiiiu cl tlial Kaverin had "dis- 
torted the attitude ol soiiie Sec retariat nieiiil)ers and condemned 
him for failinu to challenue the authenticity of the letter, despite 

the fact that lie has 'heard it recited ahnost every day by foreign 

< . » »» 

voices. 

Yet Kaverin's statement that there were !)oard members who 
supported Solzhenitsyn could not ha\ e been "distorted ' since this 
same issue of Uteraturnaya gazeta also published the full text of 
Solzhenitsyn's open letter protesting the publication of Cancer 
Ward in Britain and Italy without his consent. Furthermore, at the 
very time that Cancer Ward was being circulated, according to 
Kaverin, from hand to hand throughout Moscow in "thousands of 
galley proofe,"** another manuscript by the nuclear physicist and 
Academician Andrei Sakharov was also being debated. Entitled 
'Thou^ts on Progress, Peaceful Co-existence and Intellectual 
Freedom," the essay contained outspoken criticism of many as- 
pects ol Soviet (and Western) society and envisaged a process ot 
convergence of the Soviet and American systems that would lead to 
total disarmament, the sohilion ot the Third World's poverty prob- 
lems, and the creation of a \\t)rl(l t2;o\ cnnncnt by the year 2000. In 
the introduction Sakharov connncntcd that the essa\ was a product 
of the anxiety felt b\' the Soviet scientific-techno]ou;ical intelligent- 
sia "over the principles and specific aspects ol toreign and domestic 
policy." He rejected the current "loud demands that the intelli- 
gentsia subordinate its strivings to the will and interests of the 
working class," which he claimed really meant "subordination to 
the will of the party or, even more specifically, to the party's central 
apparatus and its officials," and asked: "Who will guarantee that 

""I'he text of the letter i^ipeaffsd in the Christian Science MonUor^ (London edition). 

May 23. 1968. 

«Ibid. 
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these officials always express the genuine interests of the working 
class as a whole and the genuine interests of progress rather than 
their own caste interests?" In particular Sakharov condemned Ser- 
gei P. Trapeznikov, the director of the Science Department of the 
Central Committee; as long as such men occupy key positions, he 
said, *'it is impossible to hope for a strengthening of the party s 
position among scientific and artistic intellectuals/' 

Turning to the question of intellectual freedom, Sakharov re- 
marked, "we are all familiar with the passionate and closely argued 
api^cal aUciinst censorsliip by tiu' outstaiulinii S()\ i(4 writer A. Sol- 
zhenitsyn," which has shown "how iiRompclcnt (( iisorship de- 
stroys the living soul of Soviet literature. He cuntinued: 

Tlic same applies, of course, to all uther manifestations of social 
thought, c-ansiim stagnation and dullness and preventing fresh and 

deep ideas. Such ideas, alter all, can arise only in discnssion. in the 
face ol ol)jeetions, only ii there is a possihilit\ of expn ssing not onl\ 
true hut duhious ideas. . . . Alter fift\' \tMis of eonipiete domination 
over the minds ol an entire nation, our leaders seem to tear even 
allusions to such a discussion. 

The essay also eondenined "hackslidinj? into anti-Seniitisin in our 
appointments policy" and attempts to rehabilitate Stalin. Sakharov 
praised "the historic role of Khrushchev" in the struggle tor de- 
Stalinization and appealed for a restriction in the acti\ ities of neo- 
Stahnists, proposing that the CPSU should implement the deci- 
sion, apparently taken in 1964 and forestalled by the ov erthrow of 
Khrushchev, for the s\ inbohc expulsion of Stalin from the party. 

Then in a major challenge to the orthodoxy that true socialism 
springs from the Soviet model and all else is heresy, Sakharov indi- 
cated that the hasis for hope lay in the reform of the Soviet system 
along the lines currently heing explored in Prague: 

Today the key to a [iroiiiessiv f restrnclniinu; of the system of iio\( rn- 
menl m the mlerests oi inankind lies in intellectual Ireedom. This has 
been undcarstood, in particular, by ihe Czechoslovaks, and there can 
be no doubt that we should support their bold initiative, which is so 
valuable for the future of Socialism and all mankind. That support 
should be political and, in the early stages, include increased eco- 
nomic aid.*" 

The challenge presented by Sakharov and by a large and pro- 
gressive wing of the Soviet intelligentsia who clearly supported the 

"The essay was signed in June 1968 and was reprinted in the New York Times on July 22, 
1968. It was also piil)lished as abook, Pngress, Coexistence and IntdlectwU Fr^Um {hon- 
don: Andre Deutsch. 1968). 
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Czechoslovak experiment as an evolutionary model for their own 
society was extremely threatening to the ideological legitimacy of 
the Soviet leadership. The challcni^e had to be answered, and on 
June 19, P. N. Demichev, a Politburo candidate member and a 
party secretary with responsibility for ideological work and educa- 
tion, delivered a speech subsequently published in the Soviet 
press and, in expanded form, in the July issue of Kommunist, The 
occasion was a meeting of heads of social science departments at 
higher education institutes. Demichev launched a scathing cri- 
tique, without however mentioning Sakharov by name, of theories 
of convergence and the "dcideologization" of science that "sow the 
illusion that the path to the truth lies through repudiation of class 
positions. ' With Trapeznikov himseli chairing tlic meeting, De- 
niicliev claimed that contrary to Sakharovs opinion, " the party, 
after criticizing pedantry and dogmatism and in overcoming both 
the consequences of the cult of personality iStalinism] and subjec- 
tivist mistakes [under Khrushchev], has created favorable condi- 
tions for the further development of theory." Demichev also dealt 
with the question increasingly raised b>' progressive circles both in 
Moscow and Pr ague, namely, the relationship between the work- 
ing class and the intelligentsia. He insisted that "the working class 
constitutes the chief social force of the socialist system and its main 
support. . . . Our foes have a direct interest in putting the intelli- 
gentsia against the working class, in detaching those engaged in 
mental labor from the working class. Indeed, this is understand- 
able: the bourgeoisie would like to break up the moral-political 
unity of the peoples of the socialist countries."" 

The linkage between intellectual dissent and the events in 
Prague had become (juile clear in June, and no doubt the upheav- 
als in the Komsomol added to this percejition. It seemed oh\ i()us 
that an\ aeconunodation with the Prague Sj)ri!iu wonld lead to de- 
mands for similar reforms at home. Indeed, as evidenced by Sak- 
harov, Solzhenitsyn, and the debate in the Writers Union, this was 
already happening. 

THE SUMAVA MANEUVERS 

While the politicians in the Kremlin attempted to deal with do- 
mestic dissent and also keep the Prague leadership in line, the 
mihtary were involved in the Sumava maneuvers, which formally 

'^Pmvda and Izoestia, June 20. 1968, and Kommunist, no. 10 (July 1968), pp. 14-36. 
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began in Czechoslovakia on June 20, As already noted, Soviet 
troops had entered the country in the last days of May. Througliout 
June, Soviet military commanders toured the country assessing the 
political mood of the people and the morale of the army. Prai^nc 
radio, for example, reported on June 19 that Soviet ofiBcers had 
held discussions the previous day with political workers in the 
Czechoslovak army. The officers were ''showing great interest in 
current affairs in Czechoslovakia. For this reason," the commenta- 
tor continued, *'the directorate of the exercises has made arrange- 
ments with Czechoslovak civilians and military organs to org^ize a 
program of part>' political work for Soviet soldiers in the days 
al u ad. ' ' Pramu' radio, pcrliaps tor reasons ot diplomacy, did not 
cluriK wiu) was liopiiii!; to educate w hom. 

Marshal Yakuhov .sk\ arri\ ed in Prague to coiinnand the <'\('r- 
cises on June 18. On his arrival, he gaxe an interview to liudc 
prdio indicating that the scope of the current exercises had been 
widened to include connnaiiders and stall ot all arms ol tlie ser- 
vices, including also suppK and connuunicatioiis stall trouj the 
USSR, Czechoslovakia, the GDU, Hungary, and Poland. The exer- 
cises themseKes had heen extended to the tt'iritorx of Poland. 
Czechoslovakia, the GDK, and Western regions of the USSR and 
would test cooperation and command among the iorces in modern 
conditions. 

During his stay, Yakubovsky contributed several articles to the 
Soviet and Czechoslovak press on tlie histor\ and importance of 
militarv- cooperation between the USSR and Eastern Europe. He 
asserted that in the current "unusually complex international situa- 
tion" a high standard of combat readiness was a "cardinal law." In 
particular, the West German "revenge-seekers" were eager to "set- 
tle accounts" with the GDR, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Under 
such circumstances the "morale factor" was increasingly impor- 
tant, and "particular significance must be attached to the Commu- 
nist education of the soldiers of the firaternal armies, to ensure 
their unshakeable faith in the ideas of Marxism-Leninism and their 
passionate hatred of the class enemy."^ 

It was precisely this issue — the political rehability of the Czecho- 

Prague radio, June 19. 1968, EE/2S0iya4. 
*TASS. June 17. 1968, EE/2799/C/3. 

'^KrastKiijd zvezda, June 23, 1968 Yakubovsky also wrote an article in Krasnaya zcezda 
on June 15 and ca\<- an interview to th' Momow ( or respondent of Aucie pnfoo which waS 
summarized by TASS un June 17, 1966, tliy27y9/Q3. 
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Slovak army — that assumed importance in the maneuvers. Because 
of the near impossibility of "proving" such an issue one way or the 
other except in actual combat conditions, the maneuvers them- 
selves became an additional source of aggravation in Czechoslovak- 
Soviet relations. 

Ill-feeling was also created because Prague leaders had difficulty 
in gaining access to those Soviet marshals in Czechoslovakia for the 
exercises. It was rumored, for example, that (^emfk, on trying to 
telephone Yakubovsky, was told that he would have to go through 
Moscow to talk to the Soviet marshal/'' And yet on June 28, Yaku- 
bovsky lu'lcl talks openly with Bil ak in l^ratislav a and indrt cl was 
the guest i)t honor at a huich given 1)\ the Praesidiuni of the Slovak 
Central Connnittee.*''' Rumors abounded that So\iet forees had 
brougltt their faniihes and were making arrangements for the per- 
manent stationing of troops, that their numbers were in tlie tens of 
thousands rather than the hundreds,'''' and so forth. It even became 
known that Czechoslovak intelligence liad intercepted a conversa- 
tion between Yakubovsky and Kazakov in which the former had 
stated that Soviet forces would remain "at least until 20 Septem- 
ber," the planned closing date of the Fourteenth Congress. "After 
that," Yakubovsky is reported to have said, "we shall see.**'** Prime 
Minister Cemik issued a denial that Soviet troops would be staying 
in the country for this length of time,^* but the Soviet High Com- 
mand was silent. Given Prague's obvious lack of knowledge about 

David FloN tl. Sinuhiy Telegraph. October 6. 1968. 

^CTK. Juiu- 2S. 19f>S. EE'2SI() A2 1 

*In addition to viiiits that arii\t (l at the ciul olMay, the MM3 press spokesman, Josef 
Cepick) , staled on June 6 (Prague radio EE/2790/C/1; that support, suppl), and cunununicu- 
tion units would supplement the command positions. In the course of the maneuvers from 
June 20 to 30, the foUowing statements were made about force levels: (JTK (June 21, 
EE/2803/C1/1) announced that markinii tr()o))s. motorized infantry units, and a task unit 

would he eiit<Tini» Czechoslovak tfriilory lor tht' fxt'rc'is<>s. On the sariu" day. Ceriu'k 
(Prague radio, June 21, EEy2ii03/Cl/2; denied re^wrts that tlie numbers ol Soviet soldiers 
had risen to 30.000. On June 2B, Prague radio (EE/2807/C/4). confirmed that small numbers 
of Soviet army aircraft "have been stationed on several Czechoslovak airfields to mark com- 
bat activities in the air " On June 27, Prajjiie ra(h"o fF,F,/2Sin/A2/l'i, mentioned cooperation 
between "armored and niotori/ed rifle units with the airtorce and arlillt r\ " On the next 
day, Josef Cepicky in Obrana lidu rejected rumors that the staH njaneu\ ers had Ix-en trans- 
formed into fiill-scale exercises with troops: "Iklk of mass participation of troops is absurd. 
I r^ieat again that the nu n are counted in the hundreds. " It was stated in July that a lar^e 
number of signals experts had l>een involved and that the total number of foreign troops had 
reached 16.()(K) u >th 4.500 \ ehicles. 70 tanks, and 40 airplanes used {^Sunday Telegraph, July 
14, 1968; New York Utiles, July 17. 1968). 

""Ti^. Why Dubdek Fed, p. 68. 

^Cemfk denial. Prague radio, June 21. 1968. EE/2803/C1/2. 
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the extent of the exercises and of the real intentions of the Soviets, 
inevitably the atmosphere deteriorated. Instead of the exercises 
bolstering the strength of pro-Soviet forces in Czechoslovakia, they 
only served to further isolate the conservatives and increase anti- 
Sovietism. 

Fears in Czechoslovakia that these were no ordinary maneuvers 
were shared in the West. The U.S. State Department concluded 
that "when the Soviets introduced sizeable numbers of troops in 

Czechoslovakia, they seemed to have done so in the hope that the 
troops niiiz;ht he able lo assist coiisctn ative forces in the counti ) lo 
regain control — perhaps in a eoup.* '" The Command of NATO's 
Central Army (.roup similarly eoncliidecl that while "Suina\ a' was 
indeed "more of a (^onnnand Post Kxercise (CPX) than a full- 
strength field manenver, " nevertheless "we judged this particular 
exercise to he a rehearsal of a planned invasion, hut more specifi- 
cally to ser\ e as a dire warniim to the Czech Fraesidium that they 
had better mend their w ays or else. 

The Czechoslovaks did not mend their ways, however. The brief 
interlude following the May CPCz Central Committee plenum 
came to an end with the publication in Prague on June 27 of the 
"2,000 Words." By themselves the "2.000 Words" may not have 
shattered the peace, but coming at the end of a month of tension, 
polemics, negotiations, dissent, and minatory maneuvers, it was 
perhaps inevitable tliat the Soviets should have regarded this as 
the last straw. They branded the statement a counterrevolutionary 
platform, and any hope of maintaining the moderate wait-and-see 
tactics of early June evaporated, so bringing this phase of the crisis 
period to an end. 

"U.S. Uepartnu nl ot Statt-, Intelligence SoW f>i4. AuKiist 13, 19(j8. 

"General James H. Polk, "Reflections on the Czechoslovakian Invasion," p. 32. 
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Phase Three: 
June 27-July 28 



THE "2,000 WORDS" AND THE SOVIET REACTION 

On June 27 a statement written by Ludvik VacuUk entitled "2,000 
Words to Workers, Flarmers, Scientists, Artists and Everj^ne" ap- 
peared in leading Prague papers.^ The statement was signed by over 

sixty persons including leading; Prague intellectuals, scientists, and 
writers. It supported tlie reform ino\(Miu'nt and tlie Coiuinunist 
party's leading; role, but expressed iears that the Prague Spring was 
"still threatened " by "the revenge of the old fort es. It demanded 
the removal of remaining eonscrx iiti\ cs, adxocating "pnl)lie eriti- 
eism. strikes and boyeotts of their doors to remoxe them from 
otHee. It eneouraged the population to eontinue with the process of 
revival at the grass roots and not to become apathetic. Dealing di- 
rectly with "the possibility that foreign forces may interfere with 
our internal development," Vaculik stated that although restraint 
and diplomacy were required to prevent these "superior forces" 
from being used, nevertheless "we can assure our government that 
we will back it — with weapons if necessary — as long as it does 
what we give it the mandate to do." 

The Soviet response was unequivocal, and as such it indicated 
that Moscow may have had some advance warning of the mani- 
festos pubhcation. It so happened that Mikhail Zimyanin, the edi- 
tor of Pravda and a former ambassador to Czechoslovakia, had 
arrived in Prague on June 26. Smrkovsk^ recounts that he met Zi- 

'The timlish tfxt is rcpriiitrd in Kohiii .Alison Rt tniiiploii, W'inti r iti Frufiue, 

pp. 196-202. It was published on June 27, 1968, by Mladd Jronta, Literui m listy, Prdce, 
and ZemidHski nodny. 
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inyanin early on the mornintr of the twenty-seventh even before 
Smrkovsky had himself read the manifesto Zimyanin, Smrkovsky 
remembers, '*let fly at me, what did I tliink of it, it was outrageous. 
. . . Zimyanin was indignant, he told me it was a call for counter- 
revolution/*' Smrkovsky was not the only Prague leader who first 
heard about the existence of the "2,000 Words'* from Soviet sources. 
Dubj^k is said to have received an irate personal call from Brezh- 
nev about the manifesto before Dub2ek himself had read it.^ The 
Soviet embassy in Prague, therefore, does seem to have received 
advance notice about the "2,000 Words." And, of course, Zimyanin 
would have l:>een able to give Moscow his own immediate high- 
lex e 1 as se s s n 1 e n t . '* 

Bre/line\^ must have decided {dcrisioji 21) on the nioininjj; of 
June 27 that the situation was serious enough to re(juire an inunedi- 
ate exj^lanation and assurance from Dnhcek. It is unlikeK tluit tlie 
Politburo would have been convened formally to agree to Brezh- 
nev's call. Such communication between Moscow and Prague was 
becoming more frequent; and although Brezhnev may have been 
aware of the views of other leaders, it is likely that this was an ad 
hoc and informal decision designed primarily to gain further infor- 
mation and to communicate the leaderships amazement that the 
statement had been published in the first place. In an apparent ref- 
erence to Brezhnev s early-morning call to Dubcek, Pravda later 
stated: 

The leadership ot Our party called A. Diii)cek's attention to the dan- 
ger oi this document as a platform for further intensification of coun- 
terrevolutionary actions. He replied that the Praesidium of the Cen- 
tral Committee was discussing this question and that the severest 
appraisal of the statement would be given and the most resolute mea- 
sures taken. But aside from a liberal verbal denunciation, no practical 
measures really followed.' 

The CPCz Praesidum did indeed discuss the (juestion later that 
day and issued a strong condenuiation of the "2.(K)() Words, as did 
the National Front and the governuient. The Praesidium stated 
that 'if the people who signed the declaration think . . . that their 

*Josef Smrkovsky, An Unfinislied Conversation, p. 15. 
'According to WiUiam Shawcross, DubHek, p. 168. 

^^ccordinK to Edward GoldstQcker, int« wed by the author on October 24, 1977, 
Zinn unin u as tlu- person most resiimisihle for the exaggeration of the significance and im- 
portance of the ■'2,{XX) Wbrils" in Moscow. 

^Pravda, August 22, 15^. 
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attitude will be helping the development of Our political life, then 
they are quite mistaken." Showing itself to be basically in agree- 
ment with the Soviet assessment, the Praesidium concluded that 
"the political platform on which the declaration is based opens the 
way for the activation of anti-Communist tendencies and plays into 
the hands of extremist forces which could provoke chaos and a sit- 
uation fraught with conflict/'* 

Yet following the Praesidium s strong condemnation, several in- 
dividual leaders made statements expressing their own, often quite 
diffisrent, views about the "2,000 Words." Dub£ek, Sik, Kriegel, 
Cernik, and Smrkovsk^ all basically maintained that althou^ the 
good intentions of the signatories could not be doubted, they were 
"naive" or "romantic" to believe tliat the appeals lor extra-party ac- 
tion would not be met with a stioiig reaction from conservative 
forces.' The Soviets were parlicularK sensitive to the fact that 
Praesidium members were dcl\ ing the principles of democratic 
centralism by making statements contrary to the line that had been 
agreed to and established. The major Pravda editorial issued on 
July 11 specifically stated that "unfortunately, some Czechoslovak 
leaders have made ambiguous statements attempting to minimize 
the danger of the '2,000 Words' statement and declaring that the 
&ct of its promulgation *need not be dramatized.'"" 

The manifesto certainly highlighted and exacerbated the splits 
between reformers and conservatives within the CPCz Praesi- 
dium. Referring to the activities of Dub^ek, Cernik, Kreigel, and 
Smrkovsk^, Drahomfr Kolder later alleged that "the primary prin- 
ciples of democratic centralism were violated by these members of 
the Praesidium of the CC CPCz. In my opinion, this was the basic 
reason ior the growing apprehension of the fraternal parties."^ One 
of the most outspoken condemnations came from General Saiuuel 
Kodaj in a speech to the National Assembly describing the manifesto 
as an "appeal to counterrevolution" and callinij; for the criminal pros- 
ecution of its signatories."* Moscow faxorabh re])()rted Kodaj's 
speech, noting that he had "justifiably called the '2,000 Words a call 

^Ihulr i)ror,K June 29. 1968. 

' Rude prcii a, June 30, 1968; ZcumUlskv iioiimj. June ;3<), 196b; Hude prdvo, July 1, 1968; 
and Smrkovsky's "1,000 Words" in Rude prdvo, July 5, 1968. 

'I. Alffioaidrov, "Attack on the Socialist Foundations of Czediotlovakia,'' Pfwoda^ July 
U. 1968. 

•lntfr\ic\v Willi I) Kolder Hnrlr ^infoo, September 10, 1969. 
'"Svobodne slow, June 26, 1966. 
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for counterrevolution. In addition, Indra was instructed by the 
Praesidium to telex its position to all the subordinate party offices, 
which were at that time preparing to hold district conferences to 
elect delegates to the Fourteenth Party Congress. This he did, but, 
Smrkovsk^ said, Indra "wrote the message according to how he un- 
derstood the Praesidium s discussion." In his telex, Indra warned 
that "a counterrevolutionary situation" was in the making, leading 
to "anarchy . . . and the destruction of the state."" 

The Praesidium statement, the subsequent leadership debate, 
and Indra's telex intensified public interest in the "2,000 Words," 
and it cUi> thiii^ the part) s ljeav\ -handed reaction pn)l)abl\ in- 
creased popular sympathy for the manifesto. At the district and re- 
i^ioual conferences, deleji;ates criticized the party reaction and re- 
sponded by electing an overwhelming majority of delegates who 
were committed to the reform program. Indeed as Rudr pravo 
later stated, "approval or rejection of the '2,0(K) Words was in 
many cases a criterion for election or nonelection of the proposed 
delegate to the regional conference or congress."" Moreover, the 
conferences acuteK reflected the depth of support within the party 

itself for rapid and far-reaching reform. Thus, for example, the 
practice of appointing disgraced officials to ambassadorial posts was 
criticized; multiple-candidate elections were instituted at some 
sessions; and a number of district party committees were entirely 
reconstituted. In addition, several conferences demanded the 
recall of party fimctionaries and criticized the work of high party 
officiab. The regular rotation of leading party officiak was also pro- 
posed, and some conferences introduced secret balloting of dele- 
gates with the result that in a number of regions incumbent first 
secretaries came out at the bottom of the list.*^ Moreover, only 
about one third of the candidates proposed for the new Central 
Committee were among its current members; many leading con- 
servatives were dropped altogether. At this stage it began to ap- 
pear that conservatives such as Kolder, BiFak, and Indra would not 
be reelected at the Fourteenth Party Congress. At the Bratislava 

"Alexandrov, Pravda, Jul\ 11, 1968. 
'*Smrk()\sky. An Unfinished Conversation, p. 15. 

'H'hr tolfx tiK'ssajjc was piihlislitd in Student, July 10, 1968, as quoted in H. Gordon 
Skilling, Czechusluvakias Interrupted Reiulutiun, p. 277. 

>*"\Vhy was Alexander Dubtek Expelled from the Ranks of Our Ptutyr Rudi prdvo, 
July 17. 1S70, in Pravda pobedidaet, p. 358. 

"(^rk' June 29. 19B8; Prague radio. June 29. 1968; Prague radio. June 30. 1968. all as 
quoted in EE/28KVC/1-3. 
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municipal meeting, Husak, who had not prev iously been a particu- 
larly prominent fit^ure in Slovakia, launched an attack on "the old 
team," arguing that Slovakia lagged behind the C/ech lands in im- 
plementing the Action Program. Progress would be impossible, 
Husak asserted, without a "consistent purge" of the leadership in 
Slovakia. Yet he was critical too of Czech neglect of Slovak de- 
mands for autonomy, and he urged that the Slovak Communist 
party (the CPS) should break with tradition and hold its party con- 
gress before the Fourteenth Party Congress met in September "so 
as to adopt a firm standpoint" on federalism.** Slovak leaders such 
as Bil'ak were now under pressure both from liberal reformers in 
Prague and from Slovak ^'nationalists** eager for more autonomy. 

As a result ol these conferences, tlie salience of time for tlie con- 
servatives in C>zech()slo\akia and their Soviet supporters became 
particularly marked. Hope faded that the period of preparation for 
the Fourteenth Party Contjress would j^ut an end to "the defama- 
tion of cadres." as the .Sox lets c alled it. On the contrary, the con- 
ferences showed tliat tlie rank and file in the CPO. were eai!;(^r to 
dismiss those conservatives who were blocking rapid reform. 
Moreover, the time available for any decisive intervention had 
been shortened from September to the end of August, when it now 
seemed the CPS Congress would meet. Thus b\ the end of June the 
Soviet leaders had good reason to cjuestion whether the "healthy 
forces" in Czechoslovakia still had the capabihty to maintain con- 
trol without "external assistance."" 

Rumors about the activities of conservative forces certainly cir- 
culated at this time, and they were no doubt monitored in Moscow 
in an attempt to judge the precise strength of these forces and the 
likelihood of their regaining control. Novd svoboda published a re- 
port on June 29 alleging that Indra was organizing the conserva- 
tives within the Central Committee to stage a comeback prior to 
the September Congress. Lite rami listy reported on July 4 that 

'^Snieno, July 7, 1968, (juoted in Skilling, Czechodovakia's Interrupted Revolution, 
pp. 279-82. 

''Soviet worries were further iiHTeased at the end of June and beginning of July by 
Prague's announcements that the povcrnincnt had acceded to demands for the formation of 
workfTs" coiincils that would have consideral)!*' powers, incliidint: thi- riulit to dismiss and 
appoint tuctur\ directors. Such councils would open the way for the gru<>:>- roots {)urticipution 
envisaged in Uie "2,000 Wards." Also at this time it was agreed that an independent Czedi 
National Council should be formed to discuss with Slovaks the draft laws on federation 
passed in June. The purpose of the council was openly stated to be the representation of a 
"Czech national consciousness" (Stalling. Czechoslovakia's Interrupted Revolution^ p. 476). 
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there were plans for the Peoples Militia to occupy key offices as a 
prelude to a special Central Committee plenum that would elect a 
new Praesidium. A statement on the "2,000 Words" by various art- 
ists' unions maintained that powerful conservative forces were "re- 
grouping" and using the "2,000 Words" as an "excuse to encourage 
hysteria and nervousness ... [in order] to disintegrate the unity of 
the progressive forces." The statement concluded: "We have good 
reason to be sure that had not the *2,000 Words' been published, 
the ci)nservati\ es would lia\ c louud aiiotlu-r pretext. '"^ As another 
commentator stated, the only threat ot a counterrevohition came 
from conser\ ati\ e foret^s.''^ The l(\i{let campaign mounted by con- 
servatives also heiuhtciicd tension at this time, leadinii; Edward 
Goldstiicker to ask the Peoples Militia "to work vigorously at 
stampinii out propai^anda elTorts uhich make them look like a 
putsch organization. " The presence of Warsaw Pact forces and 
the activities of Bil'ak in meeting with Yakubovsky, and reportedly 
also traveling to the Ukraine for secret talks with Shelest/' did 
little to assuai^e the public from believing that the conservatives 
were indeed plotting a comeback. The admission on June 28 by the 
Czechoslovak deputy minister of the interior, J. Rypel, that Soviet 
advisors continued to work as liaison officers within the Ministry 
could not have added to public confidence in the loyalty of the 
organs of state power to the reform movement.^ 

The reaction in Moscow bordered on alarm. Following Brezh- 
nevs frantic call to Dub^ek on June 27, there were severed days of 
calm before the storm while a consensus emerged as to the best 
course of action. The one decision taken on June 30 {number 22) 
was to keep Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia for the time being. 
The maneuvers were to end on that date, but without explanation 
TASS killed a story on the scheduled completion of the exercises.^ 
On June 30 TASS reported that "the military stafi" and command 
exercises of the Warsaw Vdct countries ended today on the terri- 
tory of Czechoslovakia. Praida on July 1 also reported that the 

'^LUerdrrUlisty, June 27, 1968. English text in Odey et al., Czechoslovakia, pp. 271-72. 

^Report^r, July 10-17 and 17-24. 196S 

^ Rude prdvo. June 23, 1968. On July 3. tlit- IV-oplr s Militia tlcnonnced tlif attacks on 
Goldstiicker, and the loliowing day, K. Horcic, thiel ol stall ol the i^eoples Militia, published 
a statement of loyalty to the DubCek leadership in Rudd prdvo. 

'^Steiner. The Slovak Dilemma, p. 179. 

«*Prdcc, June 2S, UmH. 

"^International Herald Tribune, July 4, also Daily Telegraph, July 4, 1968. 
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maneuvers had ended, as did the press agencies in Hungary, Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia, and East Germany. ButTASS in Russian, at 
2250 GMT on June 30, carried a service message stating that the 
report on the termination of exercises should be killed. TASS in 
Enghsh 0531 GMT, July 1, also rescinded the earher report.^ This 
indicates that a decision was made after Pravda had gone to press 
early on Sunday evening. Since the East European press agencies 
erroneously went ahead with the report, it is unlikely that the de- 
cision came fix>m WTO headquarters or from Yakubovsky s staff in 
Czechoslovakia where East European correspondents were at- 
tached. Apparently a last-minute pohtical decision was made in 
Moscow. 

Czech()sl()\ ak journaHsts confirmed that sj)ecuhition over the 
prolongation of the Soviet troops stay had begun ' last weekend 
with the kilhng of the TASS story.^ \o information is a\aihible, 
however, to suggest who was responsible for the decision to extend 
the troops stay, but one can assume that tlu* nu'litar\' command had 
been involved along with top party officials. That the TASS story 
was not replaced by another statement suggests that the Politburo 
as a whole had not yet decided what course to take. Yet events in 
the coming days would support Zdenek Mlynaf s opinion that al- 
though the May CPCz Central Committee plenum had brought 
the doves to the fore in the Politburo, the "2,000 Words" once 
again tipped the balance in favor of the hawks.^ 

THE INTERVENTIONIST MOOD HARDENS 

The appearance of the ''2,000 Words'* coincided with Gromykos 
announcement that the USSR was prepared to enter into a serious 

diplomatic dialogue on a relaxation of East- West tensions. One re- 
sult of the manifesto's appearance was evident by the beginning of 
July: detente had definitely taki n a back seat to tlu^ larger and 
more inunediate issue of the C/eclioslox ak crisis. The effect of the 
"2,000 Words was not to end efforts to bring about an agreement 
on arms limitation but rather to reduce the importance of tliese 
efforts to the Sosiet leadership and to strengthen the position of 
those who opposed an\ accommodation with "Western imperial- 
ism"; for, conservatives could argue. Western governments were 

"See Roy William Stufford. "Si^inalling and Response," p. 77 n. 9. 

^International UeraUi TriUuw, jiilv 4. 1968. 
'"Zdenek Mlynaf, Nachtfrost, p. 212. 
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supporting "counterrevolutionary tendencies" in Pnii^ue. Although 
Kosygin did advise President Johnson in the last days of June that 
the Soviet Union was prepared to announce on July 1 that Soviet- 
American talks on the limitation of strategic weapons and ABM 
systems could go ahead "in the nearest future/'^ the announce- 
ment received almost none of the customary Soviet pubhdty. Simi- 
larly, Kosygin s speech at the signing of the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tioii lreat\ (XFI ) received very poor coverage in the press, and 
although (iromyko, Suslov, \ bronoN , (irechko, and Ponomarev at- 
tejuhnl the signing cereinorn*, Bre/.hnev aiitl I'odgorny were con- 
spienous by their ahsenei'. ivosxgin clcscrihed the NPT as a "big 
success to the benefit of peace and expresst'd the hope that the 
treaty would l)rin<i about further "concreti' results in the arini of 
disarmament awaited by all the peoples of the world, but in gen- 
eral the speech w as short and perfunctory. He did not detail either 
the background to the treaty or current Soviet contacts with the 
West. Although Kosygin s statements may have Saivored increased 
contacts on disarmament, the tone of the speech was cautious and 
low keyed, possibly reflecting Kosygin s awareness that the time 
was not entirely propitious for a major statement on detente."" 

An editorial in IzvesHa on July 1 backed the more optimistic as- 
pects of the Kosygin Une and hailed the NPT as a breakthrough for 
the Soviet "pohcy of peace." In a remarkable reference to the im- 
portance of maintaining public support for foreign policy initia- 
tives, IzvesHa proclaimed that "the main condition for the steady 
growth of the international prestige of the Soviet Union . . . lies in 
the organic connection between the will of the people and the ac- 
tions of the Soviet government." Then in a statement that reflected 
"Kussia first sentiments and contained none of the usual refer- 
enees to the USSR's internationalist duties — about whieh Prague 
had been so freciuently reminded — Izvcstia coneluded that Soviet 
foreign policy should be "subordinated to the stat(^ interests ot the 
Soviet people, to insuring the inviolability of our ground iroutiers, 

'^L. B. Johnson, The Vantage Point, p. 485. 
^Pravtla, July 2. 1968. 

"Kosygin s enthusiasm may have been somewhat dampened by the concurrent downing 
of a U.S. plane carrying 214 troops bound for Vietnam. The frfane went off course and was 
brought down oflF the Soviet Kurile Islands. Despite Chinese nuK-kery and North Viet- 
namese displeasure, the plane was iininediateK released. therel)\ further siihstaiitiatiny the 
view that the Soviets on the wliole tavored unproved i>oviet-Anientan relation.s {Hsinhua 
Neu>s Agency, July 5, 1968; Financial Times, July 15, 1968; Iniemational Herald Tribune, 
July 12. 1968). 
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cuastliiR's, and airspace, to protecting the dignity of the Soviet flag, 
the rights and security of Soviet citizens."^' Neither Kosygin nor 
Izvestia made any reference to the formulation of the April Central 
Committee plenum that a phase of intensified international class 
war existed in which a weakened but therefore more cunning and 
dangerous imperialism was seeking to subvert the socialist bloc. 

By contrast, the next morning's Sovetshaya Rossiya contained a 
sharply worded editorial proclaiming proletarian internationalism 
as the highest Soviet aim. Several passages in the editorial ap- 
peared to be direct rebuttals of the arguments made by IzvesHa 
and Prime Minister Kosygin. Soviet workers were striving not only 
for their own country but for the future of humanity throughout 
the world. The dut\ of the Soviet people, according to Lenin as 
quoted by Sovctskaija Rossiya, was to do the most "in one country 
for the development, support, and arousal of revolution IN ALL 

Another sign of hard-line opinion, this time within the Soviet 
military, was an article in Kommunist voonizhcnnykh sil, the jour- 
nal of the Main Pohtical Administration, headed by General Yepi- 
shev. The article appeared to be a polemic with Gromykos con- 
demnation on June 27 of those "sorry theoreticians" who claimed 
that disarmament was an illusion. The article argued that "so long 
as aggressive forces exist" a country s security will depend on the 
constant renewal of even the latest types of weapons. 'This is one 
of the most important laws of military construction in conditions of 
the existence of aggressive military blocs." With dear implications 
also for the military situation in Czechoslovakia, the article de- 
clared that given present military doctrine, "there might be no 
time to build up forces** during a war and that it is now necessary 
"even in peacetime to have a stable superiority over the pn)])able 
adversary." This was one of the essi ntial arguments used to eon- 

viiiee the Czechoslovaks that the permanent stationing of troops 

was neeessar\'. 

These remarks were not just a polemic witli (Jroiiu ko; the\ con- 
tributed to a wide-ranging and divisive del)ate over military doc- 
trine in tlie Warsaw Pact. Tlie Czechoslovak militarv^ certainlv' par- 
ticipated in the debate, and indeed in a document published on 

"fsoedia. July 1,1968. 

Sovetskaya Rossiya. July 2, 1968 (fiiiphasiN in original). 
^Quoted by Victor Zorza, The Guardian, July 2, 1968. 
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July 2 in Lidovd armada, they made suggestions for reform that 
could only have caused alarm in other member countries. The 
document, "On the Czechoslovak State Interests in the Military 
Sphere/' was prepared unofficiaUy by a group within the Gottwald 
Military Academy. The group dedared its allegiance to the Warsaw 
Pact but stated that Czechoslovakia should respond to changes in 
military strategy *'as a partner, and not as a sacrifice to a develop- 
ment on which we have no influence/* In particular, the group 
maintained, crises in Europe leading to "a situation between war 
and peace" have "catastrophic effects" on the O.echoslovak econ- 
omy, and hence Czechoslovakia should take all measures to avoid 
such situations. By adxocatini!; "an active toreiiin policy within the 
allitince ' and seekimz; the 'normalization of relations with West 
Germany, it was later alleged that this and other docunu-nts pre- 
pared by the academy were in tact promoting a polic\ of n(Mitrality. 
Even without such an extreme interpretation, it is not difficult to 
assess the impact that publication of the document had in Moscow. 

Sharing the views expressed by Sovetskaya Rossiya and Kom- 
munist voortizhennykh sil, the Ukrainian party leadership lent its 

support to the interventionist cause. The appearance of the "2,000 
Words" coincided with the preparations for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the iirst congress of the Ukrainian (^omnumist party. Although 
the celebrations formally began on July 5, the spe(>t hes must have 
been prepared well in advance, and a number of articles about the 
event began to appear at the end of June. The anniversary afforded 
the Ukrainian leadership an unusually good opportunity to express 
their views on a wide range of issues including the Prague Spring. 
The perceived link between events in Czechoslovakia and the 
Ukraine was clearly reflected in the statements by party leaders. 
Yu. V. Ilnitsky, the first secretary of the Transcarpathian oblast\ 
which borders direcdy on the CSSR, exphcitly attacked the spread- 
ing of hostile anti-Soviet and "revisionist" views by the mass media 
in Czechoslovakia.*' 

Slielesl aired his \ ie\\s on a number of occasions at the begin- 
ning of July. A consistent feature of all his statements was tlu- link- 
age both between domestic and foreign policy and l)etween the 
problems facing ideological work in the Ukraine and the larger 
threats to the unitv of th(» ('ommunist bloc. He clearlv and consis- 
tently supported the resolutions of the April CFST CC plenum. 
Calling for a struggle against enemy ideology with.n the Ukraine 

" travda Ukraiuy, June 29. 1968. 
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and the bloc; and he warned that "striving to avoid the implement 
tation of internationalist {hit\' would only result in reverses and 
even failures. The CPSU, carr\'ing out the legacy of Marx and 
Lenin, repeatedly and consistently struggles for the unity of the 
socialist camp . . . and the consistent implementation ... of the 
principles of proletarian internationalism.*'^ His most outspoken 
statement appeared in Pravda on July 5 when he declared that the 
Communist party of the Ukraine 'lias always and will always carry 
out an implacable struggle against any manifestations of right and 
'left* opportunism, revisionism and reformism, wherever they 
might appear. [Shelest's italics]" In a clear reference to events in 
Czechoslovakia, he continued: 

We cannot and never wiU agree with those pseudo "theoreticians" 
who, forgetting about the class nature of socialist society and the 
sharp struggle against imperialism and reaction, strixc to assert and 
propagandize tadelcliecl and lifeless "models of socialism," abstract 
humanism and abstract democratization. . . . 

Bourgeois propaganda in its struggle against C'oininunisin . . . fab- 
ricates the vile myth that Leninism is a specificalK Russian phenome- 
non not applicable to other countries. Its aim is clear ... to weaken 
the fraternal internationalist link between the socialist countries. For 
us Communists of the Ukraine, who have passed through the great 
school of class struggle against internal and external enemies, the 
danger is clearly seen of the position taken by indi\ idual Communists 
in some fraternal parties wlien they fall for the bait of bourgeois 
propaganda and its yes-men opportunists of various stripes. 

Then in a polemic with opponents of intervention, Shelest enunci- 
ated his own vivw of the principles on vvliich a truly Leninist for- 
eign policy should be based: 

It is impossible to s^ree vdth those who reduce proletarian interna- 
tionalism to the mere recognition of the independeiu t- and (-({uality 
of nations. It is not difficult to understand that to uphold only this 
aspect of internationalism and to ignore the other, no less important 
side — th(^ nec essitx' for unification, union, and mutual aid oi socialist 
nations, would only lead to separatism and self-isolation." 

It is easy to discern the differences in the views of Shelest and 
Kosygin. Equally interesting is the article written by Shcherbitsky, 

^•F. Ye .Shclt st. Boevoi otrvad KFSS. Vuprosij isturii KI'SS, No. 7 (July 1968), p. 16. 
Pravda, July 5, 1968. Similar views were expressed b> Shelest in his speech before 
the Ukrainian Central Conunittee plenum on July 5» as rqiorted in fravda UknUttn and 
Radjanska Ukraina on July 6, 1968. Shorter versions of the speech were also carried by 
Fnvda and IxvestUt. 
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which appeared in Izvcstia on July 5, the same day that Shelests 
article was carried by Pravda. Shcherbitsky concentrated far more 
on the steady and nondramatic progress made by the Ukrainian 
people in the last fifty years and made only perftinctory references 
to the **stniggle against right and left' opportunism, revisionism, 
nationalism and chauvinism/* His comments on foreign policy 
were less emotional than Shelests, and he avoided making any 
connection between external and internal policy, confining himself 
to support for the April plenum s resolution on combating imperi- 
alist subversion and expressing confidence in the Central Commit- 
tee's ability to "strengthen the unity of all the forces of socialism 
and democracy in their strue;<i:le against imperialism and for peace 
and progress. No mention at all was mad(* of proletarian interna- 
tionalism, mutual aid, or the dangers posed to the unity of the 
camp or the socialist orientaticm of some fraternal parties. 

The secretary in charge of the Ukrainian party's jiropaganda de- 
partment, F. D. Ovcharenko, also published an article in early July 
to mark the party's fiftieth anniversary. VV^hereas Shelest had been 
successful in ])lacing a lengthy article only in Voprosy istorii KPSS, 
a journal t>i relatively small circulation, Ovcharenko s article ap- 
peared in the party's premier journal, Kojwnunist. The author de- 
voted himself almost entirely to a rather bland description of the 
development of the Ukrainian party, admitting however that impe- 
rialist reaction and "its yes-men in our party" have taken on "an 
openly anti-Soviet character."^ Yet he made no mention of any 
spillover from Czechoslovakia or of proletarian internationalism. 

Much has been written about "the Ukrainian factor" in the inter- 
nal leadership debate over Czechoslovakia, but it would certainly 
not be possible to conclude from speeches delivered at the begin- 
ning of July that the Ukrainian party leadership was united in &vor 
of intervention. Shelest s views were uncompromisingly hard line, 
as apparently were U nitsky s, but the same certainly could not be 
said of Shcherbitsky. Less is known about Ovcharenko except that 
he had been actively involved with Shelest in suppressing mani- 
festations of intellectual dissidence. ' The reference by both She- 

"^F. D. Ovcharenko, "Boevoi otryad Leninskoi partii, ' Kommunist, No. 10 (July 1968), 
p. 46. 

^The novel Sobor by the Ukraiiiiaii writer Oles' Honchar, which received favorable cov- 
erage when it i^peared in January 1968, increasin^y was criticized. At the end of June, 

Honchar was siimmoned to a nuM-fiim with Shelest ancl Ovc harenko wlio n portcdly warned 
him against bourgeois attempts to sliake the unity between the CPSU and the intelUgentsia 
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lest and Ovcharenko to splits and disagreements would seem to in- 
dicate a subtly diverse approach to \\\v pi ocesses taking place in 
Czechoslovakia.^ One might also conclude from this that there was 
an active and urgent debate going on in the party as a whole,^ an 
impression supported by the arrival in Moscow of a top-level Hun- 
garian delegation. 

CONSULTATION WITH THE HUNGARIANS 

The "2,000 Words" appeared on June 27, the same day that a Hun- 
garian party and government delegation led by J^os arrived 
in Moscow. It could not have escaped notice that the last time a 
full-scale Hungarian party-state delegation paid an oflBcial visit to 
the USSR was in July 1963 at the very time the Sino-Soviet dispute 
was erupting over the publication of the letters exchanged be- 
tween the Soviet and Chinese Ontral Committees. In 1963, as in 
1968, the Soviets had ceased to be satisfied with general and am- 
biguous support from other Warsaw Pact members tor the Soviet 
stand. A common and publicly enunciated attitude by the Pact had 
become necessary to back the Soviet leadership, and liungary's 
position had become particularly crucial. As a country with Soviet 
forces on its territorv, it could not aliord the luxurv ol Rumanian- 
Style defiance; as a people who had experienced the bloodshed of 
the 1956 uprising, they knew that cooperation with the Soviet 
Union was the only path available; but most crucially, as a party 
that had followed an increasingly moderate and reformist path, the 
HSWF had a central role to play, not only in mediating between 
the Soviet and Czechoslovak leaderships, but also conceivably in 
helping to resolve the splits within the Politburo itself. Any con- 
tinued support for the Prague Spring by the HSWP would &vor 
the noninterventionist stand, whereas recognition by those leaders 



(RFE, Communiat Armaa, USSR, July 1. 1968). The novel, whldi portrays both the positive 

and negative features of industrial life but condemns bureaucratism, was praised in Czecho- 
sl()\akia at the verx time it was Ijeinji suppressed in the Ukraine. Dr. Orest SiKiiskvi, writ- 
ing in the journal Dukla, noted that "all over the world a philosophical debate is taking place 
on the tragedy of present-day man, who is suppressed by institutions, uuthurities and pro- 
hibitiom he has himself created. In his book the Ukrainian writer gives examples of this 
tragedy which slowly disintegrates the human soul within the fitamework of socialist prac- 
tice, and overcomes the intellectual \iphra\ al is at present taking place in OUT coun- 
try" (RFE, Communist Areas. I'SSR. ]u]\ U\ mH). 

"This view is supported b> (Jrey Hudiictt and i^eter Potichnyj, The Ukraine and the 
Czechosbvak Crisis." pp. 82-86. 

*A view supported by MIyntf, Nad^rost^ p. 212. 
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who had been through the Hungarian "counterrevolution" of sim- 
ilar tendencies in Czechoslovakia would do more than any other 
action to favor the interventionist argument. Hungary s vice- 
premier* L4jos Feh^r, was later to confirm that the Hungarians' 
own views of the comparison between 1956 and 1968 had been elic- 
ited by Moscow and "being desirous of helping, we reiterated our 
eiEperience which cost us so many sacrifices/' Whatever sMiipa- 
thies the Hungarians may have initially felt for the moderate as- 
pects of the reform movement, by July "the ri^ht-wing and re- 
actionaries ill 0.cch()sl()\ akia succeeded, accordinii; to Feher. "in 
creatini^ greater leiial liround for theinscK t^s than they (hd in I liiti- 
tiary towards the end uf the summer and the beginning of the uu- 
tuinn of 1956.'*^ 

W hen the limii;arian leaders left for Moscow, tlie\ we re identi- 
fied as one of tlie East European regimes still favorable to the 
Prague Spring. Nevertheless the appearance of (). Machatka s arti- 
cle in mid-June praising Imre N'aii;>' had undoubtedly aflected the 
Hungarian attitude.^' During Dnbcek's mid-June visit to Hungary, 
Kadar had stated that the HSWP would indeed fevor efforts by the 
CPCz to "overcome various obstacles hindering socialist develop- 
ment." The Hungarians frankly recognized certain negative trends 
in Czechoslovakia, but Kadar reaffirmed their policy of noninter- 
ference, stating that the CPCz obviously "knows the situation bet- 
ter than anyone else."^^ The Hungarian mood appeared to harden 
further by the end of June. On the day before K^dir s arrival in 
Moscow, a belated response in the Hungarian party newspaper to 
the Machatka article stated that "wrong views" must be combatted 
by more than argument: **It is necessary to fight against the class 
enemy with state powers." ** The "2,000 Words" was condemned by 
most Hungarian spokesmen, although the reform movement con- 

*""Replies to Questions Relating to the Events in Cisechoslovakia. Address by Comrade 

Ldjos Ffh^'T, Mrmher of (he Political ( ■oiiiinittee of the HSWP, \'itf-( 'hair man of the Coun- 
c il of Ministers, Bnnult ast on Aii«iist 30. I'KiS " Information Bulletin of the Central Comttut- 
tee of the Uii\Vl\ no. 4 ^Oi loher 1968), p. 16. 

*^UterAmHisty, June 13. 1968. Pfchlfk. in his ikmous interview of July 15. admitted that 
while the Hungarians "very positively assess the whole content of our social process" never- 
theless "'tht \ har!)or t < i t.iin apprehensions ahont the intensit\ of certain antisiK-ialist mani- 
festations ol wliicli. in tlicir opinion, the most iin])ortant was llic materia! which was pnh- 
lished in Literdrni tisty on the day of the vi.sit ot our i>art\ -government delegates and which 
refers to the case of Nagy. This article has exasperated and wonied them" (text in Reming- 
ton, Winter in Pragfie, p. 219). 

*■ Ihidi prdvo, June 15. 1968. 

^'Nepszabadsdg, June 27, 1968; RwU prdvo, June 28. 1968. 
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tinued to receive more objective coverage in Hungary than in any 
other bloc country, with the exception of Rumania and Yugoslavia.^ 

Little is known of the negotiations between the Soviets and the 
Hungarians. Despite the obvious importance attached to the trip 
by the Soviet press and leadership — an audience of 6,000 was mus- 
tered for a Kremlin rally on July 3 to celebrate Soviet-Hungarian 
friendship — comparatively little time was spent at the ne^otialiniz; 
tahle. Except for June 28 and a few hours on Jul\' 3, the nuniiarian 
delegation spent the whole time on trijis to \ oIgo^racl ( June 29 and 
30) and Tallin (JuK 1 and 2). Reports suui^ested, however, that 
there were consideiahlc dlHerences of opinion between the two 
sides and that pressures had been exerted on the Hungarians to 
adopt a firmer stance on the O/echoslovak events/" Yet the com- 
munique of the talks did not reflect any such differences and 
merely reaffirmed the unshakable nature^ of Soviet-Hungarian 
friendship. It also avowed that the two sides had attained a "com- 
plete identity of views" in the course of their talks, which had been 
conducted in the *'spirit of fraternal friendship and mutual under- 
standing." It can certainly be assumed that Czechoslovakia headed 
the agenda, and although the communique makes no specific refer- 
ence to the events in Prague, the speeches delivered by and 
Brezhnev at the Kremlin rally reveal attempts to reach agreement 
on interventionist principles. 

In his speech, Kadar stated that "a tireless struggle must be 
waged" against l)Ourgeois attemjits "to i^reach the building of social- 
ism in an\ one countr\ a])art from other socialist countries, and even 
the building ol socialism without coimnunists. He declartnl that 
there is no such thing as anti-buviet communism and stated that 

**The Hungarian press reported the suhstaiK r of the "2,(M) Words" and the CPCz Prae- 
sidiuni's coiulf'tiniution of it. with Mdiii/di lliihip nu June 30 tallinti the manifesto .i "reiiret- 
tal)le political interlude" and expn ssinji the "sincere hope that the inanifestu would nut 
prevent Dubtek from pursuing u "principled, well-f»nuiilered and planned" cxnirse toward 
goals that best serve the "real interests" of "our good friends, the Czech and Slovak peoples'* 
(RFE. Research I'a^f I'urape, Hungary, July 2, 19681. On July?, 19f>S. an artick- fnlly sum- 
mari/inu tlx- "2. (MM) Wnuls" ai^pcan d in llu- Connt\ (iyor parly dailv. Ki\<ilfi)l<l, appealing 
to the authors ol the nianitesto to show their 'u(M>d intentions by revisnig their original 
stand and adopting a more constructive approach (KKE, Research, East Europe. Hungary, 
July 17, 1968). Radio Budapest on June 29 also described Czechoslovak intellectuals as carry- 
injj out a "passionate exp<>rinienl ' on hehall ol so( ialist luHii.nitt.u i.iiiisin Vet the existence of 
hard-liners in the Huni;ari.ui leadership should tiot he overlooked. Terence Varna, the for- 
eiiin editor of Sepszahmhofi called the "2, (KM) Words a call to counterrevolution (ii^ ii, Re- 
search. East Europe, Hungary, Octolwr 28, 1968). 

^New York Times, August 4, 1968. 
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"irrespective of which country this struggle unfolds in, ' the HSWP 
"expresses fiill solidarity . . . with those defending the rule of the 
working class and the cause of socialism against the encroachments 
of dogmatists, revisionists and the class enemy." In a final state- 
ment, omitted by Ru<U prdvo in its report of the speech,^ Kid&r de- 
clared: "We understand the meaning of this struggle, and we are 
prepared to render every kind of international assistance."*^ 

Although Kdddr s statements undoubtedly reflect a more nega- 
tive assessment of the reform movement than he had made previ- 
ously and clearK' inij)ly that internalional assistance niii^lit ulti- 
mately have to extend to militai\ means, the Hungarian position 
was still not entirely interventionist. Kadar did assert that it was 
the duty of Communists "to use pow e r to defend the cause of so- 
cialism ' once "our class enemies resort to organized and violent ac- 
tion and attack tlie foundations of the socialist system." But at the 
same time, in a reference to a Stalinist theory that was being re- 
juvenated in hard-line So\'iet circles, Kadar stated: "We reject the 
theory that the class struggle automatically sharpens with the vic- 
tory of socialism," although he did admit that "under certain condi- 
tions, the struggle does grow sharper and assumes more complex 
forms." He did not mention Czechoslovakia by name, however, 
and he was care&il to assert the continued necessity of a struggle on 
two fronts "against both rightist and leftist distortions." Further- 
more, he did not say that socialism was actually threatened any- 
where in the bloc except in China. And finally, in contradiction to 
the joint communique published at the end of his visit, he de- 
scribed the views of the Soviet and Hungarian sides as "similar" 
rather than "identical."^ 



BREZHNEV SEEKS CONSENSUS 

At the same Kremlin rally, Brezhnev delivered a major foreign pol- 
icy speech, relayed live, that contained several indications that the 
Soviet leader's position had hardened.*"^ It was particularly note- 
worthy for its unusually harsh condemnation of the United States. 
Only three days after Kosygin s speech, the signing of the Non- 

**'liiulr pnivo. JuK 4. 1968. 

*'Fravda, Jul> 4. 1968. 

*As quoted by Soviet News, July 9, 1968. 

^The speech was relayed live from the Kremlin and cairried on Moscxnv radio, July 3, 
1968. SU/2813/C/1-7. 
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proliferation Treaty, and the announcement of imminent talks on 
strategic arms limitation, it seemed rather out of place for the 
CPSU first secretary to be denouncing the United States as "the 
social and poUtical system which engenders political banditry and 
arouses contempt and revulsion throughout the world. A rotten so- 
ciety, a degrading society, a decomposing society — this is what the 
USA is called even by those who recently praised the American 
way of life." It is di£Bcult to tell whether Brezhnev was making a 
critical statement about the views of any of his own colleagues, but 
his own reference to the NonproUferation Treaty and the arms lim- 
itation talks were certaiiil\ much more nuarded than Kosygin and 
Gronnko's had been the previous week. Nowhere did he rei)eat 
the Cjronuko tornuihition that tlie USSH was read) to inijiroNe re- 
lations with the LInitrd Stales and work to<4ether to sol\ e outstand- 
i)i'4 international problems. On the contrarw speakinu of eftorts to 
bring about a negotiated settlement to the \ ietnam war, Brezhnev 
accused Washington of ' procrastinating in every way with regard 
to concrete steps towards peace." 

Assessing the international situation, Brezhnev seemed to find a 
crisis wherever he looked: "France has become an arena for the 
most acute and unprecedented dass battles"; "Britain is in the grip 
of an acute financial crisis." West Germany's recently introduced 
emergency laws he compared to the legislation that ''in Nazi Ger- 
many served to put the country's whole life on a military basis," 
and he repeated the usual forecast that **Bonn s revanchist policy, 
even when dressed up as its so-called new Eastern poUcy is doomed 
to failure."** 

On events within the socialist camp, Brezhnev definitely adopted 

a harsher note tlian prev iously. Reeogni/.iuii the di\ ersity of forms 
that Communist eonstruelion could take, he also recalled "the tri- 
als" Hungary had faced in 1956 "at the time of the furious attack on 
Hungary's socialist positions by the forces of internal and interna- 
tional reac tion." The Hungarian C'oniniunists had prevailed by "re- 
lying on the support of tlie working class and most of the people, 
on the Iraternal iutcM iiational alliance with the other socialist coun- 
tries." Brezhnev s positive appraisal of the actions of Soviet troops 
in 1956. coupled with his statement that as internationalists "we 
cannot and never will be indifferent to the fate of socialist construe- 

"This same pessimistic interpretation of the "crisis oi capitalism was repeated by 
Brezhnev in a speech to an all-union congress of teachers on July 4. 1968. The text is in 
PnitMla, JulyS, 1968. 
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tion in other countries," strongly indicates that the Soviets were 
actively considering military intervention as an alternative strat- 
egy. On the nature of socialist construction, Brezhnev was explicit, 
outlining what he believed were the common principles uniting so- 
cialist countries regardless of the variety of forms among the dif- 
ferent states. 'There is not and cannot be socialism," according to 
Brezhnev, "without the common ownership of the means of pro- 
duction; there is not and cannot be socialism without the involve- 
ment of the broadest masses of the people in the j^overnment of 
the society and the state. There is not and cannot he socialism 
without the C^ommunist party, which is consistently guided hy 
Marx ism- Leninism and proletarian internationalism, playing the 
leading role.** 

Brezhnev admitted that "the apologists of the bourgeois order 
are ready to don any pscudosocialist mantle and try iiiulcr a na- 
tionalist cloak to rock and, as the\' sax; "soften up socialism and to 
weaken the fraternal links between the socialist countries." Yet he 
made no specific mention of Czechoslox akia, and his prescription 
for dealing with these "apologists" would apply as much to domes- 
tic dissent as to problems in Czechoslovakia. "The task ahead,*' 
he stated, "is to intensify our eflforts as never before in our offen- 
sive against bourgeois ideology and to instill in the working people 
Communist conviction, Soviet patriotism and proletarian interna- 
tionalism.'* He may also have had in mind the preparation of Soviet 
public opinion for a possible invasion by instilling in his audience 
an awareness of Russia's special duties and obligations. 

He also appeared to be contributing to the debate raised by the 
IzvesHa claim that the success of Soviet foreign poHcy depended 
on an **organic connection between the will of the people and the 
actions of the Soviet government.** Brezhnev*s emphasis was en- 
tirely different. Soviet foreign policy derived its success from its 
principled Ixisis and not from its reflection of popular will. It was 
clearly the task of part) workers to ensure that public opinion sup- 
ported foreign policy initiatives, only in this way achieving the 
ncccssar) "organic connection.'* 

Yet the mihtant nature of Brezhnev s speech should not be over- 
stressed. Although the tenor of his remarks was undoulitedly 
harsh, Bre/hnevs actual prescriptions were on the whole moder- 
ate. He reaihrmed the I'SSH's "clear and consistent" support for 
disarmament negotiations; he maintained that the "creation of an 
effective system of collective security in Europe, in which the 
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GDR and the German Federal Republic, having full rights, should 
both participate, is of great importance to the Soviet Union"; and 
he repeatedly emphasized the value of frequent bilateral and mul- 
tilateral contracts within the sociahst bloc "for discussing compre- 
hensively and working out collectively our joint line on the main 
issues of our time.** He noted the importance of consultation both 
on a bilateral basis and within the framework of the Warsaw Pact, 
CMEA, and the forthcoming international Communist conference 
which, he stated, "is destined to play a great role." 

On balance, the outcome of Kad^ir*s visit as reflected in the com- 
munique and the speeches of the two leaders pointed to the Hun- 
garian acceptance oi the use of force as a last resort if the CPCz did 
not bring negative influences under control. On the Soviet side the 
need for a unified hloc approach to all questions, including Czecho- 
slovakia, clearly emerged, as did their need for increased consulta- 
tion and coordination. 11 Brezhnev himsell now belicx ed that the 
threat to Communist construction in Czechoslovakia had increased, 
as his remarks seemed to imply, nowhere did he indicate that all 
alternative methods of deaUng with the crisis had hccn exhausted. 
On the contrary, his emphasis on bloc cohesion and the value of 
negotiation was very much in accord with K^uiar s statement that 
the best way to overcome bloc di£Bculties was to "strengthen and 
develop the socialist countries' organizations and all forms of bilat- 
eral and multilateral cooperation."'^ Thus the visit of the Hun- 
garian delegation seemed to have been sucoessfol in helping to 
create a consensus in favor of continued, if urgent, negotiation to 
avoid the use of force. These results bore fruit in the series of 
letters that the CPCz Icadeisliip rccei\ed from the five fraternal 
parties following Kadai- s departure on July 4. 

MOSCOW URGES MULTILATERAL TALKS 

By the time Kidir departed, the Soviets had agreed on their next 
course. They, in concert with Hungary, Bulgaria, Poland and East 
Germany, would ask the CPCz leadership to attend a multilateral 
conference for the purpose of strengthening bloc cohesion and re- 
minding the Czechs that no socialist country could remain indif- 
ferent to the negative processes taking place in Prague. 

"K^s speech, July 3. 1968, SU/2813/Cy7. 
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There is no definite indication of when the decision (number 23) 
was takt n But it is likely that the June 30 decision {number 22) to 
rescind the report announcing the end of Pact maneuvers spurred 
a search for alternatives that led to agreement (probably on July 1 
or 2) to further postpone the withdrawal of troops and seek an ur- 
gent multilateral meeting with the CPCz leadership and other bloc 
states. The need for joint consultations appears to have been dis- 
cussed with the Hungarian delegation on July 3 and was certainly 
generally reflected in the communique and the speeches of Kidir 
and Brezhnev. Even if a Pohtburo meeting formally made the de- 
cision, the numbers present would have been diminished, for 
Kirilenko, Shelest, Shcherl)itsk\, and HashidoN were known to be 
out of Moscow/"^ and PoKansky. Deniichew Kunae\ , Maslu rov, 
M/li<i\ anad/.e, and Kulakov were not mentioned in tlie Soviet 
press as pri^sent in the cai^ital dnrinii; the first da\ s ot Jnly. 
Bn^/hnev, Kosy^in. I^xluorny, and \bronov(all ol wlioin with (iro- 
ni\ko and Lesecliko, the Soviet ambassador in Budapest, con- 
ducted the negotiations with the Hungarians) were in Moscow, as 
were Mazurov, Pel'she, Shelcpin. a number of important Politburo 
candidate members, and other inHuential leaders such as An- 
dropov, Grishin, Greehko, and Gromyko.** 

The first letters from Moscow, Poland, and East Berlin arrived 
in Prague on July 4 with the Bulgarian and Hungarian v ersions ar- 
riving by July 6.** The actual letters were never officially released, 
but Yugoslav sources stated that "some of these letters, such as the 
East German and the Bulgarian, are really in the form of an ul- 
timatum" to attend a bloc meeting.^ Smrkovsk^ confirmed that 
the five letters were couched so as to suggest that they were in fact 
"a summons to give an account of themselves."^ All the letters 
were critical of Czech events, and all took the '*2,000 Words" as 
their point of departure; Some reports even suggested that Ul- 
bricht went so far as to offer the services of his own army and police 

'^Kirilenko headed a parly dt'lt'ii.ition to Italy irum June 26 lu July 10 i^l'ravda, July 11, 
1968): Rashidov was in Tashkent, participating in an Uzbek Central Committee plenum 
(Pravda Voatoka, June 22, 1968, and Pravda, July 5, 1968); Shelest and Shcherbitslcy were at 
the Ukrainian part\ plenum ilzvcstia. 5. IWS, ami I'larda. jul\ 6. 1968). 

^'TASS. July 4, l'M>s SU/2813/C/i; U.S. Department of State. Research idemorandum, 
RSE-127, August 16. 19bh. 

"The sequence with which the letters arrived was confirmed by Smrkovskjr. CTK, July 
6, 1968, EE/2816/C/4. 

"Belmadc r.uho. July 13, 1968, EE/2822/C1/12. 

^Smrkovsky, An Unfirushed Conversation, p. 19. 
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force to put clown the counterrevolution in Prague.^' Foreign Min- 
ister H^jek has revealed that the ofi('nsi\ e tone of the "invitation" 
was emphasized in the official Czechoslovak response, which spe- 
cifically stated that the very "tenor" of the letters had further con- 
vinced the Czechoslovak leadership that other bloc states were in- 
sufficiently informed about the situation in Prague.^ 

Pressure on Dub(^k to accept the "invitation" was extremely 
strong. Ambassador Chervonenko reportedly delivered a si:)ecial 
letter to Dulx-ck, infonuinn liini — iiuorrcctK as it liappt iiccl — 
that tlie other delegations wt-re in fact ahcatK on their \\a\ to War- 
saw to hei^in the hloc ineetinii;. " Accorchnti t<> Snn ko\ sky, ihr spe- 
eial letter froni ( JicrxoncMiko arrixcnl at the same time that the 
Soviet invitation was received, and this suggests that the ("her- 
vonenko letter j^roljably was dcli\ered on July 4. Diihcck then re- 
eeived a telephone call from Brezhnev early on July <S asking the 
O.cchosl()\ ak leadership to attend a meeting on July 10-11, an of- 
fer Dubcek later maintained he declined to discuss without specific 
Praesidium authorization.*^' 

Despite pressure for an immediate response, Dubdek did not 
convene a Praesidium meeting until four days after the receipt of 
the initial letters. This delay was partly due to the dispersion of 
the leadership at the various regional party meetings being held 
throughout the country. When the Praesidium eventually did meet 
on July 8, it accepted the principle of further discussions but at- 
tached two conditions: first, any multilateral conference would 
have to be preceded by a further round of bilateral consultations on 
Czechoslovak soil; second, an\ bloc convocation would have to be 
enku ti;e(l to include Rumania and Yu^oslaN ia.** 

Dubcek coninumicated this decision to Brc /hne\ b\ tc^leplione 
at S:3() I'M. on Jul\ 9.''' Brczhiics is said to haw been particiilarK 
interested in ascertaining it the decision not to attend u uiuitilaterai 

"Michel Ikhi. Le Monde. July 2U. 1968; alsu see Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, July 
U. 1968. 

""Jin Hajek. Dix am aprcs, p. 87. 

^'SmrkovskV . .An I 'ttfiitislud Cotn i rsatuni, p. I^J. 

*"Dul>cek's speech ol SepteinlHrr 2t), 1969, to the CFCz Central Coiniiiittee, as coiitatnecl 
in Shawcross, DubiSek, p. 296; also U.S. Department of State, Research Memorandum. 
RSE-127, August 16, 1968. 

'■'Michel Tatu. Monde. July 20; also Mnsak's sperth on Sopf ember 25, 1969. to 
th.' c }■( / Ccitral Coniinitt.T iCl K in Kimlisli. September 2«, 1969, EE/3190/C/18) and 
Snu'ku\sky. An i'njinialu-d Cuntersation, p. 19. 

"'Dubdeks speech to September 1960, CPCz Central Committee pU num in Shawcross, 
Dubeek, p. 286. 
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meeting had been ratified by all the members of the Praesidium, 
including particularly Drahomir Kolder.^ Brezhnev clearly knew 
of Kolder* s memorandum that there was '*a raging counterrevolu- 
tion" in Czechoslovakia which if left unchecked could lead to a "po- 
litical catastrophe."'^ Jin Pehkdn maintains that the Soviet strategy 
at that time was to promote a split in the Praesidiiim that would 
force Diihcek to call a special meeting of the (k ntral Committee to 
discuss the response to these letters.'" As the conser\ ati\ es had far 
more influence in the Central ('ommittee than they did in the 
Praesidium, the letters and their allegations about raging counter- 
revolution might have received a more favorable hearing in the 
Central Committee. Unfortunately for the coiiserv atives, however, 
Kolder's attempt to obtain Praesidium approval to convene the 
Central Committee failed.'* 

Seen from Moscow, the situation in Czechoslovakia appeared to 
be especially ominous. Not only had the Praesidium flatly refused 
to give into bloc demands for negotiations, but the Soviets could no 
longer be sure that conservatives within the Czechoslovak Prae- 
sidium and Central Committee had any chance of even express- 
ing their views, much less making a comeback. Then, at the very 
time Kolder failed to force the convocation of the conservative- 
dominated Central Committee, the Prague City Party Committee, 
dominated by liberals, went into permanent session. 

UNCERTAINTY OVER TROOP WITHDRAWAL 

Hefusal of the Dubcck Icaclership to attend the Warsaw nu'ctiug 
was not the only issue worrying Moscow. Soviet leaders also liad to 
decide what to do with all the Soviet and bloc troops still in O.echo- 
slovakia following the official end of staff exercise "Sumava. Mar- 
shal YakuboN sky s headcjuarters and a Sov iet army communications 
center installed at Ruzyne Airport just outside Prague were not 
dismantled following the maneuvers (and indeed the facilities at 
Ruzyne ultimately were instrumental in landing Soviet airborne 
forces during the invasion). Privately, Czechoslovak military au- 
thorities, aware that the Soviets had spent much of the last month 

"Michel Tatu, Le Monde, July 20. IWiS 

*^ Kolder s tncinoriiiuliim. suhinittrd on II, was ])iil)lis|it (I in Trihtinu. Scpft-inber 10, 
1969. ami quott-il in Skilling, (' zcrltoshit akias Interrupted Revolution, p. 289 n. 106. 
*^Jin Felikan. Ein t'ruhlint;, pp. 250-51. 
^Pravda pobezhdoet^ pp. 160-61. 
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drawing up detailed plans of all military facilities and air bases, be- 
came convinced that the Soviets were preparing for an invasion 
should they be forced to withdraw.*' Far from a military deescala- 
tion in early July, ships of the Soviet Baltic fleet moved into the 
Atlantic, placing themselves astride Europe's supply routes with 
North America, in case NATO should contemplate any resistance 
to a possible Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia later on. 

The Soviet decision to loll the TASS story announcing the end of 
maneuvers on June 30 gave rise to Czechoslovak fears that Moscow 
had every intention of keeping its forces in the country to achieve 
the de facto stationing of troops. Suc h tears were not allayed when 
Czechoslovak joiinuilists were denied entr\ to a briefini:; 1)\ Ya- 
kubovsky at the otficial end of the exercises. Rumors circulated 
that Yakubovsk\ had concluded that the poor periorniance of the 
Czechoslovak army necessitated a further round ot maneuvers. 
When Czechoslovak commanders protested that further exercises 
were not possible until after the harvest, Yakubovsky is reportcul to 
have replied that in that case Soviet troops would have to stay until 
autumn.^ Czechoslovak miUtary authorities responded by an- 
nouncing publicly on July 2, in a statement issued by the army's 
official spokesman. General Cepick^, that all foreign troops would 
leave Czechoslovakia within the next two or three days."* 

Soviet troops did not leave, however, and Brezhnev, at a July 8 
Moscow reception for graduates of mihtary academies, appeared to 
support the arguments previously voiced by military leaders Ye- 
pishev, Konev, and Yakubovsky that the Prague Spring was affect- 
ing the morale and fighting capability of the Czechoslovak army. 
Brezhnev stated: 

It is not to be wondered at that our enemies, in their attempts to 
weaken the socialist community or its unity resort to ideological sabo- 
tage which is also aimed at the armed forces of the individual socialist 

countries. And if imperialism is now carrying out attacks on the au- 
thority of" the socialist armies and is seeking to weaken their links 
with the people, this demonstrates once atiain to all (Communists and 
to the working class how important it is to protect this authority and 
strengthen those links. . . . The \\ aisaw Treaty countries have al- 
ready gathered mudi and manifold eiqperience in military coopera- 
tion. With the aid of this experience, we will continue constantly to 

*'Otto von Piv ka, The Armies of Europe Today, p. 90; felikaii, Ein Eruliling, p. 249. 
"Nntf York Timea, July 17, 1968, quoting diplomatic sources from Warsaw. 
"Prague Radio, July 2. 1968, RFE. Research, Czedwdovakia. July 10. 1968. 
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Strengthen our collective defense and improve the machinery of co- 
operation between the fraternal armies.^ 

Brezhnev's lailiiic to make any nieiitioii of the suecess of th(^ Paet 
niarieu\ ers that had just ended in ('zechoslo\ akia and that were in- 
tended, after all, to test nnlitar\ cooperation and coordination be- 
tween Paet armies is a rather !iota])le omission. 

(»re( hko, spt^ikinti on the same occasion, did not rejieat an\ of 
Bre/.hnev s lornnilations about the i(leolo<!;ical sabotage of fraternal 
armies. And although he too refrained from niakini; any specific 
comment on the recent maneuvers, he did state that previous ma- 
neuvers of the fraternal armies "had proved the beneficial influ- 
ence of tlie friendship and mutual understanding of the officers' 
corps of the Warsaw Treaty countries on dealing with common 
tasks." This certainly was a more optimistic appraisal of the current 
state of military cooperation than seemed warranted by the dispute 
between Moscow and Prague over Soviet withdrawal. Reminding 
the cadets that last Aprils Central Committee plenum called for 
*'high political vigilance*' against bourgeois propaganda, he still 
made no reference to imperialism s effort to subvert socialism from 
within. Instead, he singled out "above all" American imperialist ac- 
tivities in Vietnam and only then mentioned *'the revanchist as- 
pirations of leading circles in West Germany." Finally, whereas 
Brezhnev emphasized the duty of the armed forces to defend ''the 
security of the Soviet Fatherland and the extensive socialist com- 
monwealth," Greehko made no mention of the coninionvvealth, 
eoneludini!; Ills speech with the "Uussia first" statement, "We have 
all that is necessary ... to defend the Homeland."^ 

In Czechoslovakia, the contro\crs\ over withchawal continued. 
C'estnn'r Cfsar in an interv iew on Jul\ 9 was ad.imant in his insis- 
tence that Soviet troops wt-re about to leave (.V.eclioslox akia and 
that they definitely would not be stayinii; until the end ol Septem- 
ber. " General Dzur supported this, adding that "specialized anal\ - 
ses and technical repairs were still being made, but that all staff 
and troops would leave after the completion of this work. ^ Dziir 
also revealed that oul\ 35% of the foreign troops had left Czecho- 
slovakia, and he hinted at difficulties in the negotiations with the 



"".Moscow ratlio. July 8. 1968, SU/2817/C/3. 

•'/:ir v^iV/ jiiK 9. 19(>h. 

'H 1 K. July 9, 1968, EE/2818/C/3. 

"Ibid. 
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Soviets for withdrawal when he said that "we beUeve they will un- 
derstand us."^^ 

The next day, July 10, General Prchlik was asked in the course of 
a television interview why Soviet troops had not withdrawn de- 
spite Cepick^s statement. Prchlfk responded: "If General Cepiclc^ 
said that, obviously such a plan was under consideration. And since 
it did not materialize, apparently a new situation has arisen." 
When asked at what time the Czechoslovak mihtary authorities 
would have a definite date for withdrawal, PrchUk repUed: 'Tomor- 
row I will be wiser than I am today. "'^ On the same day, an angry 
telephone exchange took place between Duh^ek and Brezhnev, 
with eyewitnesses saying that Dnhcek ponnded the table while ad- 
dressing the Soviet leader. " The O.eehoslovaks were not going to 
settle for anything api)roaching de facto stationing, and clearly a 
decision would have tu be made in Moscow. 

THE JULY 10 MEETING 

Three interrelated det isioiis [Utinihcrs 24, 25, and 26) were i!i fact 
made on Jnly 10. I he first decision was to defnse the sitnation snr- 
rounding the rnanen\ crs b\ agreeing to w ithdraw at least some So- 
viet troops. At 10:00 P.M. on July 11, Czechoslox ak radio stations 
broadcast a communique of the VVTO Joint Stati High Connnand 
stating that troops currently in CzechosloN akia would "gradually" 
be returning to their respective countries in ac cordance with a 
timetable worked out by the maneuvc rs' staff." The TASS version 
of the communique, pubhshed in Pravda on July 12, failed to make 
any reference to the gradual withdrawal of troops. It confined itself 
instead to stating that the various tasks set before the participants 
had been fulfilled. It was also rather unusual in singling out the 
presence of Dubdek, Svoboda, Cemik, Smrkovsky, and Dzur at 
the analysis of the exercises held by Yakubovsky without hsting any 
of the other participants. FinaUy, the article made no specific refer- 
ence to the dates the maneuvers were held, stating only that they 
took place "in June and July." No explanation was ever given for 
these disparities, but everything points to some indecision in the 
military establishment about the vvitlidravsal oi troops. 

^CTK, July 9. 1968. RFE, ResearcK Czecho$hcakia, July 10. 1968. 

^Czechoslovak television, July 10. 1968, RFE. Beaearch, Czet^uttUmalOa^ July 11, 1968. 

'"Kenneth Ames, "Reform .md Reaction." p. 4S, 

"CTK, July 11, 1968, EE/2820/i; RFE. Research, Czechoslovakia, July 12, 1968. 
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It seems likely that the telephone call from Dubcek prompted 
Brezhnevs participation in the decision to withdraw, making this a 
joint decision by high mihtary and party leaders. An editorial in 
Krasnaya zvezda on July 12 entitled "The Invincible Friendship of 
Warriors" attempted to dispel the various rumors surrounding the 
maneuvers. The article stated that the purposes of the exercises 
had been to perfect coordination between allied armies, increase 
combat readiness, and promote friendship and that all these objec- 
tives had been achieved. Attacking the various "imperialist fabrica- 
tions** circulating about the maneuvers, Krasnaya zvezda asked: 
"What, for instance, is the good of the clumsy attempt by Western 
anti-Soviet propagandists to depict the joint exercise as a means ol 
t()rcin<jj the USSH s own strategic concepts on its allies.'^" 

It is likely that (irechko was iiuoKed in tlie decision to with- 
dra\N' S<)\ i("t troops; it is also possil)lc tliat he had a hand in the 
Krasndtfa zvezda article, the phrasing ol which seemed to label 
anyone wlio lavorcd dc facto stationing (includiniz; VakuhoN sky) as a 
"Western anti-Soviet propagandist.' An nnexplained change in 
Grechko's schedule further suggests that he and the rest of the So- 
viet Hitih Command — as opposed to tho Warsaw l^ic t Wi^^U Com- 
mand — began to play a more prononnced role in military decision 
making for Czechoslovakia. On June 30, it was announced both on 
Soviet radio and in the newspapers, that Marshal Grechko would 
begin an o£Bcia1 \ isit to Algeria on July 9. His departure, however, 
was postponed without explanation. All the remaining military ma- 
neuvers conducted after July 9 were commanded not by Warsaw 
Pact officers but directly by the Soviet High Command in collab- 
oration with individual East European military establishments." It 
would appear therefore that decision 24 involved not only formal 
ending of the Warsaw Pact maneuvers in Czechoslovakia headed 
by Yakubovsky and Kazakov, but also — and more importantly — 
the transfer of operational control for any future exercise or mili- 
tary actions to the Soviet High Command, under Grechko's direct 
supervision. 

The Czechoslovak authorities responded with considerable re- 

^ Maneuvers held after July 9 included Soviet^ IVilish, and East German ships in opera- 
tion "Sever" (North), commanded by S. Gorshkov, Soviet admiral of the fleet; operation 

"Sky sliield ." controlled by Marshal Batitsky of the Soviet Air Force; and operation "Memel," 
invoK iiiii the movement of Soviet resers ists and (heir efjiiiiinienl to the areas surrounding 
Czecliosluvakia. The maneuvers tiiat began un August 11 and cuhninated in the invasion 
were also commanded by Soviet cSRoen headed by General Pavlovsky of the Soviet Army. 
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lief to the aniiouncenient of troop withdrawals. General Prchh'k, 
answering further questions on t(^levision, asserted: Any "station- 
ing of troops'' by one state on the territories of other states was 
done "always in agreement with these states — I stress after an 
agreement with these states." When asked whether "guarantees 
were really given this time" that aUied troops would leave Czecho- 
slovakia by the agreed deadline, Prchlfk responded: "I see the 
guarantee in the fact that it is an official, obviously well-advised 
and responsible statement by the commander of the Warsaw 
Treaty, and I personally do not doubt that this military word will be 
kept by the commanders."™ 

OSTPOUTIK REJECTED 

At the same time that the Soviet leadership was tryiiii^ to reach 
agreement over the withdrawal of Pact tn)0]-)s, another decision 
{nutnher 25) was made, to abandon the secret negotiations with the 
Bonn i^overnnKMit over th(^ renunciation-of-force aureement. Dc- 

spitc the statement by Foreign Minister Gromyko on June 27 that 
"the Soviet government is ready for a continuation of the exchange 
of views with the FRG on the renunciation of the use of force," the 
promulgation of emergency laws in West C Germany, coupled with 
Bonn's growing friendship with Prague and the commensurate de- 
terioration in relations with East Germany, made it almost impos- 
sible for any Soviet leader to ai^e in favour of WestpoUtik. It was 
clearly inconsistent to blame West German "revanchists" for incit- 
ing counterrevolution in Prague and at the same time negotiate 
with Bonn to strengthen security in Europe. Even Gromykos 
speedi had contained an icy denunciation of Bonn s OstpoliHk, and 
several Soviet leaders, including Brezhnev, increased their criti- 
cism oi West German efiorts to divide llic socialist hloc. This 
theme was expressed in newspaper articles during the first week of 
July*"' and until July JO, when the .Sox iet leadership conclusively 
decided to end the exchange ot letters with West (Germany. 

On July 11 the Soviets began the unilateral publication of the 
pre\ iously si>cret documents involved in the exchanges, and from 
the published evidence it would appear that negotiations found- 

Prague radio. July U. 1968. EE/2a20/C/2; and Bratislava television, July 11, 1968, 

EE/282()/t:/3. 

'^Izvestia, July 6, 196b. 
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ered on two main issues: Soviet demands that Bonn conclude iden- 
tical, and presumably simultaneous, renunciation-of-force agree- 
ments with all East European states, including the GDR, until 
which time the USSR would maintain its right of intervention in 
West Germany; and the demand for a significant reduction in the 
Federal Republics presence in West Berhn.'" Both these require- 
ments were consistent with East German attitudes. Gomuika, too, 
evidently opposed signing a nonaggression pact with Bonn until 
the Federal Republic recognized the Oder-Neisse line as the west- 
ern boundary of Poland. Thus Gomulka had his own reasons for 
supporting Ulbricht's opposition to secret Soviet- West German re- 
lations, and the abandomnent of those relations represe nted a vic- 
tors (or both these bloc leaders and lor the hard-liners in Moscow. 
The issue of Bonns ties with ('/.echoslox akia was uselul anninnii- 
tion tor this coalition. 1 hns conserx ati\ es had succeeded in forcing 
Moscow to abandon, for tlie time beiniz;, any hopes of "detente ' in 
Kmope, and the "(iernian threat to the unity of the bloc and to 
socialism in C//echoslo\ akia became a major and increasini^ly im- 
portant theme tor the public expression of concern over tlie reform 
movement in Prague. 

PRAVDA SIGNALS CONSENSUS 

Decision number 26 was to proceed with the publication of a major 
Pravda editorial entitled "Attack on the Socialist Foundations of 
Czechoslovakia. ' Published on July 11, it represented the Soviets' 
harshest official denunciation of the Prague Spring to date. Signed 
by I. Alexandrov, the article clearly had Politburo endorsement, as 
confirmed by Kosygin two days later during his press conference in 
Stockholm. Asked by journalists to explain the Soviet view of the 
democratization process in Czechoslovakia, he advised them to 
read the Alexandrov article, saying, "It reflects our assessment of 
the events now taking place in Czechoslovakia."'^ 

Previous analyses of the Alexandrov article have pointed to the 
more unyielding elements of the piece as indicating that the hawks 
were in the ascendancx'. Althoni^h the dominant impression left by 
Alexandrov was indeed that So\ iel patience was running out, a care- 

*'This evidence is dbcussed in N. Edwiiia MoretDn, "The Impact ul Detente on lieia- 
tions between the Member States of the Warsnw Fact.'* pp. 148-49. 
"iVwdfl. July 15, 1968. 
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fill dissection re\'rals that the article was in fact a blend of the vari- 
ons views on Czechoslovakia being expressed by Soviet leaders. 

To begin, the article contained an explicit comparison between 
the tactics used by "counterrevolutionary elements" in Czechoslo- 
vakia and those used twelve years previously in Hungary. To the 
extent that there were any differences between 1956 and ld68, the 
editorial maintained, "the tactics of those who would like to under- 
mine the foundations of socialism in Czechoslovakia are even more 
subtle and insidious." This was the first time that the Politburo had 
specifically endorsed elements of the theory of '*quiet counter- 
revolution," which was to gain prominence as an argument by 
hard-liners in favor of invasion. It was most fully enunciated after 
the invasion in the Scptcnihcr 11 Pravda article ])y Ko\alcv (also 
the author ol the so-called BrezhncN doctrine). Accordinii to this 
theory, it is not necessary to wait for l)l()od in the streets Ix^ore 
goin^ to the aid of i^ood C'onnnunists; indeed the leaders of each 
new countcrrcN olution. aware tliat open revolt, as ni 1^56. had in 
the past only provoked o\ c'n\ iR lniiniJ!; military response, would be- 
come e\ er more subversive and insidious. Defenders of socialism, 
therefore, should take action not solely in response to an irrevo- 
cable breakdown in law and order but when the socialist founda- 
tions of a society are being undermined. 

Second, the Alexandrov article made veiled reference to Smr- 
kovsk^, Kriegel, and others who had censured the "2,000 Words" 
for its "political romanticism" without however condemning it as 
counterrevolutionary. The article seemed to express regret rather 
than anger about this: "Unfortunately, some Czechoslovak leaders 
have made ambiguous statements attempting to minimize the dan- 
ger of the '2,000 Words.'" This mild rebuke was in contrast to 
much harsher articles that appeared at the same time in both lAt- 
eraturnaya f^azeta and Sovctskaija Rossiya, with the former specif- 
ically accusing Franlisck Kiicgel of ha\ing "expressed solitlarit)' 
. . . with works of this ilk. I hc "2. ()()() W ords was condcnuicd in 
itself, but the main thrust of the harsher elements of the Alex- 
androv article was that sujiport for the "2, ()()() W ords had pro\ ed 
that this document was "not an isolated i)henoim'non, but evi- 
dence of tiie increasing activity in Czechoslovakia oi rigiitist and 

"See Sinrkovsk\'s ' 1()(K) UunK ' iti Rmlr prtho. JuK .'5. 19(vS 

"Article by Zhurnalist. Litiratuniaya gazeta, July 10, 196^i, aLso Hovetskaya Russiya, 
July 12. 1968. 
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overtly counterrevolutionary forces obviously linked with imperi- 
alist reaction." 

The article reprinted excerpts from the bloc press, drawing from 
the Bulgarian Rabotnichesko Delo the statement that "our public 
cannot remain indi£ferent when the foundations of socialism are 
under attack in a friendly, fraternal country." The Hungarian party 
newspaper Nipszabadsdg was quoted as advising that "those who 
are speaking out against the peoples rule, against the socialist sys- 
tem and its legal order must be fought by the most effective means 
re(iuirecl in the present sitnation." This latter statement can cer- 
Liiiily be construed as Huntiariaii acK ice to the CVC/. to employ 
innnediale administrative measures to put au end to autisocialist 
acti\ ities — it caiuiot in itscit be interpreted as Hungarian support 
for an iu\ asioii. 

On this issue, the final sentence of the AlexandroN article prom- 
ises that "the workinti; c lass and all ( //.('cliosloN ak [icoplc can al\\a\ s 
count on the understandinii and complete support ot the people of 
the Soviet land.* A connnitment ultimately to use force if neces- 
sary to maintain socialism ma\- be implied from this, but other as- 
pec ts of the article* clearly indicate that the Politburo did not as yet 
believe that all other alternatives had been exhausted. Thus, the 
article was careful to detail the fact that "the healthy forces" in 
Czechoslovakia had condemned the "2,000 Words," noting that the 
CPCz Praesidium, the Slovak Central Committee, the CPCz re- 
gional party organizations, the Czechoslovak government, the Na- 
tional Front, the National Assembly, pubUc organizations, and 
various enterprise collectives had all "expressed sharp criticism" of 
the document. In the penultimate paragraph, the article concludes 
that "the peoples of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
. . . express confidence that the Czechoslovak Communists and 
all the working people in the CSSR, being deeply interested in 
strengthening the country's socialist foundations, will succeed in 
dealing a decisive rebuff to the reactionary antisocialist forces." 
Not yet had a consensus emerged in the Politburo that the "healthy 
forces were insulHcient to deal witli tlic situation inside their own 
country, although there was apparent agreement that "counter- 
revolutionars forces, in the words of Alexandrox , were making 
"fierce attacks a<i;ainst the foundations of socialist statehood and 
that these forces had to be stopped, one way or the other. 

That the developing consensus in the Politburo represen ted a 
balance between contending views can be seen more clearly when 
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one considers the siihjects not included in the Alexanchox article. 
There was no mention at all of "proletarian internationalism, dealt 
with at such length by hoth Brezhnev and Shelest earlier in the 
month (Shelest recently had included "mutual aid" as a vitally im- 
portant element of proletarian internationalism).^ Nor was there 
any reference to the possible use of the military as a legitimate 
form of **mutual brotherly aid/' as proposed by Grishin in April. 
Imperialism in general and the Western press in particular were 
condemned for their interest in supporting antisocialist forces in 
Czechoslovakia, but the Alexandrov article is notable for making 
no specific mention of "Bonn s revanchist policies/' criticized ear- 
lier in the week by Brezhnev and frequently condemned by the 
Soviets. Finally, althoui^h the 1956 Hungarian uprisint; was dis- 
cussed and Hungarian opinion comparing the events in Prague <uid 
Budapest (juoted, there were nian\ niori' hard-line statements on 
this subject made in both the l^SSR and the bloc that Moscow 
could liave (juoted had a more niihtaiit ct)nsensus emerged in the 
Politburo. Brezhnev s own \ iew, stated the previous week, that 
the Hungarian Communists had prevailed in 1956 by relying on, 
among other things, "the fraternal international alliance" was not 
explicitly mentioned. Nor, interestingly enough, did Alexandrov 
quote any of the more extreme articles appearing in the East Ger- 
man or PoUsh media, even though some of these articles were 
being reprinted verbatim in the Soviet press at this time.*' Deci- 
sion number twenty-six, therefore, committed the entire Politburo 
to this general line: The situation in Czechoslovakia threatened the 
socialist foundations of that country, and future action of some type 
by the USSR and its allies might be necessary to help deter anti- 
socialist forces; for the time l)eing, however, it was agreed that the 
CP(>/ had the capability to deal adccjuately with the situation. 

Ther(> were still, however, some So\ iet leaders who lelt that the 
Czechoslovak authorities lacked the will to stop antisocialist exces- 
ses and failed to appreciate the seriousness with wlncli tlie situa- 
tion was seen elsewhere in the bloc. Brezhnev's own speech only 
days earlier had been more hard-line than the Alexandrov article, 

'-'B^.lh i)u!)lislied in Prm da, July 5. 1968. 
Izvestia. April 23, 19B8, lA'tiinskoc ziunntia. Ajiril 23 I'MiS 

"A Neues Deutschland editorial of July 13, iy()f>, clainiLci tor example that "the political 
offensive of imperialism is directed a^iinst Czechoslovakia, but thereby also against the vital 
interests of the GDR and of all the states of the s<x:ialist community." This appeared in 
frwoda on July 14, 1968. with the woids "of the GDR and" removed, however. 
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and it must be concluded that Brezhnev now counted himself as 
one of these leaders. The general line actually appears to have 
been the lowest common denominator, in which invasion was held 
as an option but was still not inevitable. With Brezhnev s public 
proclamation that counterrevolution in Hungary had been averted 
by Soviet military assistance, the possible became the probable. 
His conversations with Dubdek and the Czechoslovak refusal to at- 
tend a multilateral meeting appear to have made Brezhnev much 
more pessimistic about the chance for a peaceful solution to the 
conflict. As a result, almost lioni the moment t\\v dec ision inmnher 
26) was taken to commit the Politburo to the Alcxandrox line, that 
line was under incredible pressure. It was becomin<j; clear that an 
impasse had been reached, and one side or the other would have to 
break it. 

OBSERVERS FEAR INVASION 

Continued Czechoslovak refusal to attend the Warsaw meeting 
produced a discernible escalation of tension, and a number of inci- 
dents 1( (1 observers to conclude that an invasion was actively being 
considered in certain quarters. In one such incident on July 12, an 
arms cache of American-made weapons deposited in five rucksacks 
was found near Sokolovo in Western Bohemia. It was subsequently 
stated by Interior Minister Pavel that the arms had been planted 
and that the incident had been intended as a provocation designed 
to "prove" U.S. backing for counterrevolutionary forces." Further- 
more, Czechoslovak soiux^s later in the month made it known that 
the weapons had been of mixed origin — possibly including some of 
East German manufacture — that the Soviet and Bulgarian press 
agencies reported the cache before the Czechoslovak authorities 
had revealed its existence, and that although the So\ iet rc^port 
([noted local e\ fu itnesses to the discox crx, none eoiild he found/' It 
w as also alleged that Warsaw Pact troops had conducted inaneu\ ers 
in the Sokokno artvi oiiK days before the cache was uneo\ cred/*" 
In a second incident, tin- piorniscd withdrawal of Pact troops, 
which began on July 13. was al)rui)ti\ halted on the next da\, with 
reports circulating in Prague that planeloads of "Soviet tourists" 

(.)ii()t. (1 ji) RFE, Research, Czechoslovakia, July 23, 1968. Also Mlynaf, Night Frost in 
Fraauc, p. 17U. 

"^JMce, July 22. 1968: Zemidiht^ noviny, July 23. 1968. 
"*L. Bittman, The Deception Game, pp. 194-95. 
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were arriving at various Czechoslox ak airfields and reporting di- 
rectly to Soviet units.^' Yakubovsky inibrmed the Czechoslovak 
government that any withdrawal would not now take plaee before 
July 21.** He appears to have been concerned that any use of Soviet 
troops to achieve political objectives in Prague would become im- 
measurably more difficult if those troops were forced to withdraw 
and then reenter Czechoslovakia in a clear invasion of sovereign 
territory. From the military standpoint, it was far better to delay 
withdrawal, even if it fostered Czechoslovak resentment; for to 
have to intervene at a later date across Czechoslovak frontiers 
posed enormous military and political problems. Procrastination 
was. thei c'iore, the inilitarx s stratei^y until the political leadership 
foi iiially decided \\ hat it was i!i()in^ to do. 

Prehh'k was not the only leader who ieared an innninent inva- 
sion. Kadar met with Duhcek and (^ernik on the O.eehoslovak- 
Hungarian border on July 13, both to encourage them to attend the 
Warsaw meeting and to warn the Czechoslov aks that in their ab- 
sence, some participants might press for an invasion. As Prchlik re- 
ported the encounter, Kadar told Dubcek and Cernik that al- 
though the Hungarians "harbor certain apprehensions about the 
intensity of antisocialist manifestations," they "very positiv ely" as- 
sess the overall objectives of the reform movement and they "are 
resolved to act in Warsaw in such a maimer that nothing is adopted 
there which would further aggravate the dispute as well as nothing 
which would involve a violation of our [Czechoslovakia s] state sov- 
ereignty."" Other statements by Himgarian leaders at the time 
confirmed their general support for the Czechoslovak position. 
Foreign Minister Jtoos F6ter, in an address to the Hungarian Na- 
tional Assembly on July 13, declared: '1 should like to express the 
hope that the current internal process in Czechoslovakia will . . . 
make a contribution to raisin<j; the international prestige of the 
.socialist world. During the same debate, Janos (^osztonyi, the 
editor in chief of \cpszaha(lsd<i, the same newspaper (juoted by 
Pruvda's Alexaiulrov two days i)revi()usly, stated: "Is there a coim- 
terrevolution in Czechoslovakia? The answer is, not at all." Despite 

"According to Lt. Gen. Prchlfk on July 15, quoted by Tanyug, July 16. 1968. EE/2824/ 

ciys. 

"-Tanyuc. Jul\ 17, I9m. EK/2824/C1/5. 

'^'Pragiif Hadio. JuK 15. 1968. (jiioted in Reminiiton Wiuirr iu Prap.U(\ p. 219. The 
Yugoslav News agency Tanyug also reported the ineetiug on July 13, 1968; also the Times, 
July 16. 1968. 

**MTI, July 13. 1968. EE/2823/AI/3. 
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the fact that "antisocialist forces have become Uvelier in Czechoslo- 
vakia, . . . Hungarians remain convinced that the Czechoslovak 
sister party will carry out the cause of socialism to triumph in its 
country/*" 

Statements from Yugoslavia and Rumania also made it clear that 
the danger of invasion was perceived as imminent and real. Presi- 
dent Tito had granted an interview to Egyptian journalist Mo- 
hamed Heikal, which was due to be published in Heikals column 
in al-Ahram on July 19. Heikal then received an urgent telegram 
from Tito asking that the section of the interview deaHng with 
Czechoslovakia he released iinincHliateK. This was done on July 13, 
with Tito (juoted as sa\iiiu;: "I do not helieve that there exist in 
the USSR people so shortsighted as to re-sort to a pohcy of iorce to 
resolve Czechoslovakia s internal (|uestions. . . . Moreover, I do 
not believe that there is anything ahout the present situation in 
Czechoslovakia which constitutes a threat to socialism. 

President Ceau§escu of lUunania took the occasion of a visit to, 
of all places, a tractor factory to deliver this warning against inva- 
sion: "Our people, the Rumanian Communist party, do not share 
the view of those who are alarmed o\'er what, allegedly, is liappen- 
ing in Czechoslovakia, and would like to intervene to bring Czecho- 
slovakia on a particular socialist road \\V ha\ e full confidence in 
the Communist party of Czechoslovakia, and we are convinced 
that . . . they will know how to build socialism in Czechoslovakia 
in accordance with their hopes and aspirations."^ 

So great was the concern of Euro-Communist parties that Wal- 
deck Rochet, head of the French party, flew to Moscow with two 
Italian Communist party representatives, Giancarlo Pajetta and 
Carlo Galuzzi, thus marking the first time that the two largest 
C'oniminiist parties in Europe had acted in concert against a Soviet 
policy. French Communist party sources leaked a stor\ to the 
Western press three weeks later to the etlect that Hochet s trip had 
been promjited by a definite warning that the Soviets had as- 
sembled a pupi)et government which they were preparing to in- 
stall as soon as Dubcek could be toppled either by militarx pres- 
sure or by a palace coup.^** By the time the delegation arrived in 

»MT1. July 13. 1968, EE/2823/Aiy4. 

"Mohamed Heikal, Sphinx and Commiasar, pp. 204-06; Tanyug, July 13, 1968, EE/ 
2822/i. 

•^Agerprt-ss. July 1.5. lf)6S. EE/2S2.3/Aiy2. 

'^''Stnulay Tclcartipli. q\uA'\nz Frciuli C'omiminisl Party sourcos, Aimiist 11, 19(>S. The 
PCF statement issued toliowiiig the invasiuii cunHnneil that Hochet had warned the Soviets 
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Moscow on July 14, however, Soviet leaders had already left for 
hurriedly arranged talks in Warsaw, and as a result they were able 
to see only Suslov and Zagladin, Ponomarevs deputy in the Inter- 
national Department. 

All the evidence, therefore, points to a discernible and sudden 
reverse in the Soviet attitude toward invasion. The general line re- 
flected in the Alexandrov article apparently had been perceived by 
the hard-hners as merely a consohdation before a further and im- 
mediate round of escalation. 

KOSYGIN IS OUTMANEUVERED 

Prime Minister Kosygin left for Sweden on the morning of July 11, 
accompanied by First Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznctsov and 
L. M. Zamyatin. From beginning to end, his trip to Sweden was 
overshadowed by events in Moscow, Warsaw, and Prague. His 
plane touched down late, officially explained by a late takeoff^ from 
Moscow. Then as soon as he landed he announced that although he 
had intended to stay until Sunday, Jidy 14, he would now be re- 
turning to Moscow on July 13. Throughout the three days, he was 
preoccupied with Czechoslovakia, and on several occasions when 
speaking about events in Sweden he inadvertently substituted 
Czechoslovakia. He did, however, find time before leaving Swe- 
den to hold a press conference for Western journalists. When 
asked whether events in C.zechosloN akia were the cause of his early 
departure, Kosygin replied: "It is because our time is limited . . . 
and because we ha\e concluded our work somewhat ahead of 
schedule that we art^ lea\ ing Sweden today.' The entire press con- 
ference was published in Pravda on July 15, after Kosygin's return 
from Sweden and while Czechoslox akia's fate was still being de- 
cided in Warsaw. The fact that the following (juestion from an Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent was published in Pravda along with 
Kosygin s full answer is therefore all the more remarkable: 

{Question) Mr. Chairman, do you consider that the lead- 

ing role of the Communist party of Czechoslo- 



against invasion {LHunuiuitc. August 23, V^bb; Sew York Times, August 23, 1968). AImi see 
the transcript of the meeting between Rochet and Dub£ek on July 19, 1968, in which Rochet 
warned that the situation was not only serious, but "extremely dangenms" (L'Hunumiti, 

May 18. 1970). Also a U.S. Slate Department Intellisjence Note (No. 563) marked "secret" 
from the Director of Intellisience and Research to Secretary of State Rusk on July 17 Stated 
that Rochet had indeed argued against intervention. 
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vakia is now seriously endangered, and do you 
consider military or political intervention 
( viiu'sliatcrsho] in Oi t lioslovak affairs possible 
under certain circuni.staiu-cs? 

(Answer) Our country and our part) have long marched 

in struuiilc and friciulsliip side 1)\ side with the 
(>/.echoslo\ ak pcoi^lc and the C'PC'z. The lit^ht 
against (iernian iascisni in the Second World 
War cemented tiie triendshiji between the 
Czechoslovak and Soviet pc uples and strength- 
ened the trust and unity between the CPGz 
and the CPSU. We are confident the CPCz will 
N'ield its leading role to no one. An attack on 
the socialist base of Czechoslovakia would meet 
with an effective rebuff from tin- Czechoslovak 
people and (^onmiunists. We are also confident 
that no force exists that can destroy the friend- 
ship between our two peoples. The Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia are allies in the War- 
saw Treaty. We have mutual obligations deriv- 
ing from this treaty, and we shall fulfil them 
without reservation."* 

Kosygin s pointed reference to the obligations deriving from So- 
viet mend)ersbip in the Warsaw i\ict was particularly interesting 
since the terms of the Warsaw Fact Treaty sanctioned the entry of 
Soviet troops onto Czecboslox ak territory oiiK in the t \ i nt of a di- 
rect military attack on Czechoslovakia by the Ivder^d Hepnblic of 
Germany, or forces allied with it. The only (juestion that did not 
appear in the Fraida accoinit related to the continued So\ iet mili- 
tary presence in Czechoslovakia. When asked whether this consti- 
tuted a form oi military pressure, Kosygin dismissed the (pu stion, 
stating this was an issue that "bothered the Western press but not 
the Cz.eehoslovaks. In other respects, the conference was re- 
ported in full, leaving the Soviet public with the clear impression 
that Kos\ gin, at least, did not see any reason why the CPCz could 
not deal adequately with the situation. 

On his return from Sweden on July 13, Kosygin was met at the 
airport by Voronov, Mazurov, Pel she» Andropov, Grishin, Pono- 
marev, and Gromyko. Suslov presumably was meeting with Ro- 
chet; and Brezhnev, Podgomy, Shelest, and Katushev had already 
departed by train for Warsaw. The extent of Kosygin s exclusion 

"Pnoda, July 15. 1968; also SWB, July 14. 1968. SU/2322/C1/3. 

^New York Times, July 13, 196S; and Christian Science Monitor, July 16, 1968. 
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from the decision to go to XWirsaw nnus further ilhistrated by the 
TASS statement printed on the front page of Pravda on July 14; 

On July 12 the delegation of the Soviet Union left Moscow for War- 
saw for participation in a meeting of leaders of socialist countries, the 
composition of which included . . . L. I. Bredmev (head of the dele- 
gation) . . . N. V. Podgorny . . . A.N. Kosyg^n ... P. Ye. Shelest . . . 
K. F. Katiislie\ . On July 13 the delegation arrived in Warsaw 
[emphasis added]. 

Of course, it is known that Kosx <j;in was not on the train to W arsaw, 
and indeed he did not arrive until July 14, the da\' the tornial con- 
ference actually started. What is even more reniai kable than er- 
roneousK listinji; Kosy^ins name anions the others was that di- 
rectly below the TASS announcement on the front page of Pravda 
was the text of the joint Soviet-Swedish communique, the first sen- 
tence of which stated that Kosygin had been in Sweden from July 
11 to 13. If the careful Pravda reader failed to pick up this discrep- 
ancy, further proof was given elsewhere on the page that Kosygin 
could not possibly have been on the train when it left Moscow, or 
even picked it up en route to Warsaw. Two articles giving detailed 
accounts of Kosygin s movements in Sweden and his flight back to 
Moscow told the reader that Kosygin s press conference in Stock- 
holm had taken place "in the second half of the day'* after an official 
lunch. He could not have arrived in Moscow, therefore, before 
early evening, and in any case, probably after the rest of the dele- 
gation reached Warsaw. These articles, combined with the publica- 
tion of the press contcrc ncc the following (la\, demonstratcHl not 
onK that there was no ti nth in the TASS story but also, and more 
importantly, that although Kosygin had been excluded from the 
decision to go to Warsaw, he had suflicit iit support to signal pub- 
licly that counsels were divided in the Kremlin. 

HARD-LINERS REGROUP 

There seems little doubt that the decision to proceed with the im- 
mediate convocation of the Warsaw uk ( ting was take!! without 
Kosygins participation, and very possibly without his foreknowl- 
edge. There are in fact two decisions that ciui l)e traced. First, the 
Soviet leadership decided {decision 27) on July 11 to reassert the 
need for a meeting and duK organized a joint letter from the "five" 
that was delivered, according to Dubdek, "on Thursday, July 11, in 
the late hours." Although Dubdek stated that the letter urged the 
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CPCz Praesidium to participate in the Warsaw conference, he was 
adamant that "the new day for this conference was not mentioned 
in the letter." Thus, at the Praesidium meeting on July 12, the 
Czechoslovak leadership felt no immediate pressure and reiterated 
its desire for bilateral talks. The Praesidium was later to state that 
their meeting had been superfluous since the Soviets, without in- 
forming Prague, had already fixed the date of the meeting for July 
14. And indeed they claimed not to have been informed of the date 
until July 13 when the news agencies reported the arrival of the 
CPSU delegation in Warsaw."^- Most Czechoslo\ak leaders suhse- 
(iiR'iitU aL!;reed that the lailure to attend the Warsaw nieetiniz; had 
been a "fatal mistake, with others, inchiding Bil ak and Hiisak, al- 
leginji that Duhc'ek had been told the date of the meeting; and had 
failed to inform the Praesidium. Either way, the Soviet decision 
( nuniher 28) to hold the meeting on July 14 must have been made 
on either July 11 or 12.'" 

The Warsaw meeting was almost certainly called to formulate a 
bloc consensus for inclusion of military measures as one of the pos- 
sible — and increasingly likely — alternatives for dealing with the 
crisis. The Central Committee of the CPSU would also need to be 
consulted; and given the amount of time required for the organiza- 
tion of a full plenum, for the preparation of speeches and for pro- 
vincial leaders to fly to Moscow, it would seem likely that the deci- 
sion {number 29) to convene the plenum was made on July II or 12, 
before Brezhnev, Shelest, Podgomy, and Katushev left for Poland 
— and whfle Kosygin was still in Sweden. The plenum eventually 
opened on July 17, less than twenty-four hours after the Soviet del- 
egation s return from Warsaw. 

There were several important pillars of support for intervention. 
One was Shelest and his supporters within the Ukrainian leader- 
ship. Some of these, including Yu. V. II nitsky (first secretary of the 
Transcarpathian oblast') and A. P. Botvin (a member of the Central 
Auditing Commission and head of the Kiev City Party Committee) 
recentK liad pul)lished explicit attacks on the r(^form moxcmeiit 
and its etlect on the Ukraine, claiming, as Botvin did, that recently 
in the Ukraine people are even ready to reiterate the decadent 

Dub^-ek's speech to July 19, 1968, CPCz CC plenum, in Heiuington, Winter in Prague, 
p. 245. 

"'Czechoslovak Reply to the Warsaw Letter, ihid., p. 242. 

'"Hajek. Dix ans apr^s. p. 112; Mlynif, Nightfrost. p. 167. Bil ak. PntKh pohezhdaet, 
p. 145; and Huskies speech to CPCz CC plenum, September 25. 1969. EEy319U/ai8. 
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petty theories' of enemy propaganda about the necessity oi a 'de- 
mocratization' and 'liberalization' of socialism. '"'^ 

A second group included the republican and important provin- 
cial (oblast') party secretaries and Central Committee function- 
aries responsible for ideological indoctrination and control, a task 
that was becoming increasingly difficult. Hard-line sentiments on 
Czechoslovakia within the top leadership were reported by West- 
em intelligence as shared "to the point of alarm by the regional 
F^ty leaders on the Union Republic and Oblast' (province) level, 
many of whom are Central Committee members/' The report went 
on to state that "these men, being in direct charge of the popula- 
tion, would have to worry about Czech contagion at the grass-roots 
level, and the\ c()nse(|uently are a very conservative lot on the 
whole. "'"^ Judging from the newspaper articles written by mem- 
bers of this group and from their input into Central (A)iiiiiiiltee 
plenums — w here men such as Grishin (Moscow), Kulichenko i\bl- 
gograd), Snechkus 1 Litluiania), and V'oss (Latvia) delivered hard- 
hne speeches against Czechoslovakia — many of them were indeed 
worried to the "point of alarm." This group was composed of party 
secretaries with many difierent motixations, however. Some, in 
charge of non-Russian areas, particularly the Ukraine and Baltic re- 
publics, were concerned about the revival of anti-Russian national- 
ism in their regions. Some from the Russian Republic viewed 
Czechoslovak pronouncements about the inapplicability of the So- 
viet model to their own historical circumstances as examples of 
anti-Russian sentiments and opposed them for that reason. West- 
em intelligence sources noted that "some local leaders are even 
foced with revived Russian nationalism against the Czechs,"^ and 
given the upsurge of what Alexander Yanov has called the "Russian 
New Right during 1968, the importance of grass-roots Russian na- 

^Pravda, July 13. 1968; Xl'nitsky, Radjatuka Vkraina, July 6. 1968. Botwin may have 
been referring to an article In IMeratuma UkraUm on July 2, 19Q8« mtided "Friendship and 
Brotherhood Should Become Stronger." Writing on the "Ukrainian Days, " which had re- 
cently been held in the Pre'Sov region of Czechoslovakia, the author had quoted exclusively 
and exhaustively Iroin the Czech press on this testival as proul that Czechoslovak-Ukrainian 
friendship was ooatinuany growing. The New York llmet also reported on July 18, 1968, that 
Shelest himself had stated "the previous week" that liberal influences firom ne^boring 
Czechoslovakia hiul stirred demands among young Ukrainian workers for reforms. 
•"^U.S. Deiiarlmciit u( Stale, Rtsrarrh Memoraiiihiin. HSi:-127. Aiimist Ki, IWiS 
""ibid. A sanuzdat publication appeared in Mo.stx>w in 1969 entitled ihe National 
Shame of Great Russians," which adoiowledged die power of Great Russian nationalisni at 
the highest levels as a motivator of the decision to invade. The piece is reprinted in Stephen 
Cohen, ed.. An End to SQmee, pp. 293-96. 
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tionalist feeling against the Czechs and its support and encourage- 
ment right up to the iiighest levels should not be discounted. If 
Yanov is to be believed, Polyansky was its chief but not sole patron 
within the PaUtburo."" Others, represented by party secretaries 
Kirilenko, Demichev, and Fel'she, were concerned about the 
e£Fect of Czechoslovak reforms of the party structure on their own 
ability to control the intelligentsia and the internal workings of the 
CPSU in the face of possible similar demands for revision of the 
cadre system, democratic centralism, inner-party democrac\, and 
so on. Demichev recently had identified liimseH openly with a 
hard line toward CzechosloN akia in his article in Kommunist en- 
titled "The Bnildinu; of Socialism and the Tasks of the Social Sci- 
ences. ""^"^ He first rejected the notion of "ideological plnralism" 
within Marxism, attacking it as a co\ er for a fnndamental challenge^ 
to the party's monopoly of ideology (p. 17) and labeling it as a veiled 
form of anti-Sovietism, ' wiiich had become "the common plat- 
form of all the revisionists and unites them with professional anti- 
Communists" (p. 18). He continued with a long section on the de- 
velopment of the relationship between various classes in a socialist 
society, maintaining that the Western interest in Czechoslovakia 
was further proof that the bourgeoisie would like to break the 
moral-pohtical unity of the peoples of the sociahst countries." 
(p. 26). On the issue of the development of socialist democracy, 
Demichev condemned those who "slander . . . the leading role of 
the Communist Party," and he o£fered a strong reminder to any 
possible supporters of the Czech experiment: 

Historical experience has ahcady shown that c\|>atiations about de- 
niocracx and "liberalization arc used b\' c()uiilcrrc\()liiti(Mi as a 
smokescreen for attempts to !i(|uidate the toncpiests ot sociaHsm and 
socialist democracy. We remember how, durmg the Hungarian c\ cnts 
of 1956, under these slogans counterrevolution caused the bloody car- 
nage of Communists [p. 27]. 

Given the nature of Podgorny s speech on C/echoslo\ akia the 
following week and his known close contacts with l'll)riclit die was 
in East Germany from June 30 to Jnly 2 to celebrate I'lbrichts 
seventN -Hfth birthday), it can probably be assumed that Podgorny 
counted himself among the hard-liners. Publication in Sovetskaya 

■"^Alexander Yanov, The Russian New Right, pp. 15, 6(). 

'"^P N notnirhcv. 'Stn)iti I'stvo kommuniauna i zadachi obshchestvennykh nauk, /sx>»t- 
mutmt, no. lU July lUbb^, p. 27. 
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Hossiija and Litcrafurnai/a '^azcta of harsher denunciations of 
Czechoslovakia than had been included in Alexandro\ formula- 
tions showed that although the hard-h'nors wore indeed strong, 
they were not powerful enough to swa\ the entire Politburo — at 
least not w ithout outside support. And this was where East Ger- 
man and Polish pressure became so important as the two main ex- 
ternal pillars of support for military intervention. 

The views of the KGB and Ministry of the Interior heads are not 
known, although certain specific developments in Czechoslovakia 
at this time could not have been viewed very favorabK by security 
chiefs in any of the bloc countries. The first was the revelation by 
Czechoslovak Interior Minister Pavel that six members of the KGB 
were working in his ministry as "liaison offic ers" and that a Czecho- 
slovak state seciuity ofhcer was similarK assiu;ned in the USSi^'"* 
Pavel's claim came at a time when Cizechoslox ak ai^ents of tlu' K(iB 
increasingly were bein^ purged from the Mmistry of the Interior. 
In another development. Major Cieneral Peprny. the commander 
of the Czc^choslox ak border tiuards. stated that in the first six 
months of 1968, 513 persons, 40 percent from th(^ CDR, had been 
apprehended while trying to cross to the West. Although he ad- 
mitted this was a larger number than usual, he reaffirnu'd the offi- 
cial policy of removing the barbed wire along the Czech-Austrian 
border."** These developments as well as the controversy over 
the document produced by the Gottwald Military Academy, the 
Prchlfk interview, and Pavel's open allegation that the arms cache 
had been planted as a provocation must have convinced security 
chie& that some, if not all, of their counterparts in Prague were 
politically unreliable and would have to be replaced.*" 



THE WARSAW MEETING 

Brezhnev, Podgorny, Shelest, and KatusluN arri\fd in WYirsaw 
early in tfie afternoon of July 13."" it is not known how many of the 
otiicr bloc leaders were already in Warsaw by this time, but the 



"■Prague liiulio, July 7. \\m, Kfc:/281(>/C/4. 
""CTK, July 12, 1968, EE/2821/a8. 

"'Rjr a systemic analysis of the military-security issue, see Karen Dawisha, "Soviet Se- 
curity and the Role of the Military: The 1968 Czechoslovak Crisis." British Journal of MUi- 

cal Scirmr 10 ( I9S()): 341-3(>3. 

"'Tlie Polish aKetK-\ aniioumecl the delegations arrival at 13.U5 GMT (July 13, 1968, 
EE/'282l/i), also incorrectly listing Kosygin as having arrived. 
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Soviet delegation, without Kosygio, would have had the oppor- 
tunity for at least a day of preconference talks with Gomulka and 
the other Polish leaders. It is highly likely that some of the other 
East European leaders had also arrived to discuss the strategy they 
would adopt before the conference formally opened. Since it be- 
came known that the ultimate Warsaw Letter came out of two pre- 
liminary drafts presented by the Poles and the Soviets, these 
presumably were discussed at this time, again in the absence of 
Kosygin."* 

The tone of the meeting was set by a tough editorial in Drybuna 
ludu appearing July 14, the morning of the Conference. The article 
focused on the possibility that Czechoslovakia might leave the 
Warsaw Pact, warning that the entire Communist alliance was at 

stake and that "none of our countries can reject this responsibility 
and its ()l)ligations." Tryhuna ludu complained that "hostile forces" 
were trying to push O.echoslovakia "on a hhcral-bourncois road, to 
disown it [socialism], to subvert the socialist order and to oppose 
Czechoslovakia s alliance with the fraternal socialist countries." 
The article went on to assert that "if in a socialist country the forces 
of reaction endanger tho basis of soc ialism, this undermines the in- 
terests of other socialist countries. In advocating any particular 
course of action, however, the editorial was less specific. If the Pol- 
ish leadership declared that "a decisive rebuB to the forces of re- 
action and imperialist maneuvers in Czechoslovakia is of vital inter- 
est to all fraternal nations/* it did not go so far as to suggest that 
"fraternal assistance" was required. The editorial stated. "VVe be- 
lieve that the Czechoslovak Communist party will find this rebuH 
among the working class and among all the progressive and really 
democratic forces in the country." It did, however, possibly leave 
its options open by stating that "our party fully backs those ready 
to oppose enemy forces to assure the favorable socialist develop- 
ment of Czechoslovakia and to strengthen firiendship and unity 
with fraternal socialist states." 

By the time the formal session began on Sunday morning, JuK 
14, Kosygin had arrived in Warsaw. His attitude suggested, accord- 
ing to Erwin Weit (one of the official interpreters at the session 
who subsequently defected and wrote his memoirs), that he was 
"very worried."'" He and the other participants could not have 
been pleased by the implications of the cable they received from 

'"Authors interview with Zden«k Mlyntf . June 1. 1979. 
"*Envin Weit, Eyewitness, p. 2U. 
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the Czechoslovak Praesidium: "In the interests of the international 
ties which hnk our Communist parties, no measures should be 
taken which might have an unfavorable impact on the complex sit- 
uation in Czechoslovakia."^ 

At the conference, Gomulka made the opening speech, obtain- 
ing agreement that no chairman be elected and that no official re- 
port of the proceedings be kept. The Polish leader maintained that 
despite previous Czechoslovak assurances that antisocialist mani- 
festations would be eliminated according to an agreed time limit, 
this promise had not been kept, and indeed the pul)lieation of the 
"2,000 Words" and the support it luitl reccixed from some party 
leaders showed the situation to be mueli worse now than before. 
Further, the sweeping cadre changes being made were in fact only 
disguised attacks on tlie part\ and had to be stopped. Although 
clearly stating that "in no circumstances can we allow the counter- 
revolution to be victorious," he upheld the line set out in the Try- 
buna ludii article by stopping short of advocating direct military 
assistance."** 

Kidar spoke next, providing a report of his meeting with Dub- 
dek in which Kid&r had been told by Dub<3ek that he was in com- 
plete control. Kid&r agreed that there were a number of worrying 
antisocialist tendencies in Czechoslovakia and supported the send- 
ing of a strongly worded joint letter (thereby indicating that this 
course of action had already been discussed in the preconference 
session), but remained true to the assurances of support he had 
given to DubCek in their recent meeting by stating that "any decision 
over and above this could lead to serious consecjuences in the whole 
world communist movement, and also inside C.'zcchoslox akia.'*"^ 

At this point, Weit claims that Ulbricht interrupted Kadar, im- 
patiently sliouting in his higli-pitched voict*: "It \()u think, Com- 
rade Kadar, that > on are helping the cause of socialism with your 
objections and reservations, then von are making a big mistake. 
And you have no idea what will happen next. Once the American- 
West German imperialists have got Czechoslovakia in their control 
then you will be the next to go, Conu ade Kadar. But this is some- 
thing you can't or won't understand. '"" 



*"Dubeek, Rudi prdvo, July 19, 1968. 
""Weit, EyewHnetSy pp. 196-200. 
Ibid. , p. 201. KAAtr is also said to have taken a moderate stance. Willy Brandt, Asofti* 

and Politics, p. 212, 

"•"Weit. Eyewitness, p. 201. 
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Ulhricht's speech was predictably hard-line and particularly pes- 
simistic about the c^abilitx of "honest Communists" in Czechoslo- 
vakia to make a comeback without external support. Oi primary 
concern to Ulbrieht was that the West German leadership, in its 
efforts to isolate and weaken the GDR, was placing great hope on 
Czechoslovakias defection to the Western camp, which would ex- 
pose the GDR*s southern flank. The problem with the current situa- 
tion was that "willingly or unwillingly" several of the Czechoslovak 
leaders had become "servants of world imperialism." Furthermore, 
Ulbrieht was keenly aware of time hmitations. If the CPCz were 
allowed to hold an extraordinary congress in September, there 
would be an entirely new (and, by implication, more liberal) Cen- 
tral Committee, and the five would be faced with a qualitatively 
diHereiit and more complex situation. With this sense ol urgency, 
Ulbriclit pressed the otheis to accept his own conclusion that we 
must react before this parts coni^ress can take place.""® U.S. ijov- 
ernment intelli,L:;t iice, as early as July 18, also noted a sharp debate 
on this subject, concluding that "there wds disa^recMuent at the 
Warsaw uieeliuii o\er the timin«i of an\ niilitarx action, perhaps 
with the Huniiarians ariiuinu for greater patience. Ulbrieht not 
only favored an iu\ asion but also, accordini^ to Weit. suutj;ested that 
the Slo\ aks mi^ht be "stirred up, thereby providing an excuse for 
an intervention.'"' 

Todor Zhivkov, the Bulgarian party leader, supported Ulbricht's 
hard-lin(^ stance, explicitly assertinij that it was necessary to pro- 
vide the CSSR with assistance to deieat counterrevolution, "mili- 
tary assistance not excluded." 

Brezhnev was the last speaker of the five, adopting a hard-line 
position in his assessment of the situation in Prague, but falling 
short of openly advocating military intervention. The Soviet leader 
made no analysis of the *'German threat" or the extent to which 
Czechoslovakia was being used by imperialism to divide the social- 
ist camp. Rather, he was almost exclusively concerned with the re- 
form movement itself, in particular the attacks on two fundamental 
principles of socialism: democratic centralism and the leading role 
of the party. Brezhnev s greatest concern was that the CPCz lead- 

"'Ihid.. p. 202. 

^'V S IVp.irtmt-tit of Stiitf I fitclliiivtKV \otr -¥>■(, ]u\\ ]S, UK>S. 

'^'Weit, Eyt'tcitnc^s, p. 216, Willy Brandt in an interview on Jul) IS. 196S, alst) t laiined 
that Ulbrieht had acted as the "firebnmd*' at the Warsaw meeting {Daily Telegraph, July 19, 
1968). 
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ership was no longer in control of the reform movement, and for 
this reason he appeared to doubt the trustworthiness of promises 
offered by Czechoslovak leaders. Without explicitly advocating in- 
vasion, Brezhnev did state that whenever the unity, strength, or 
existence of the socialist commonwealth was endangered, it was the 
duty of others to eliminate the source of that danger. Thus it was the 
duty of the bloc to assist the Czechoslovak working class so that 
"the counterrevolution will not succeed in Czechoslovakia."^ 

At the end of the speeches and discussions, in which only the 
heads of delegations reportedly took part, the conference elected a 
draftinjEj committee to work out a joint letter to be sent to the CPCz 
Central Committee. The final letter was based on the two earlier 
drafts brought to the eonference table by the Polish and Soviet del- 
egations, revised to meet the views of the entire group. 

Onee the final \ ersion had been drawn up. it was agreed that the 
letter was to be addn sscd to the CPC.y. ('entral ('omniittee. rather 
than to the Praesidium. This was probably done in the hope that 
sueh a move would force the convocation of a special session of 
that conservative-dominated body, thereby assuring that the letter 
would be given a full hearing by the "responsible" authorities 
while at the same time giving a needed boost to the 'healthy 
forces" in the party. It was also decided not to publish the letter for 
four days, so as to give a proper amount of time for the Czecho- 
slovak authorities to consider it without the pressure of public 
opinion.^ Gomulka openly stated another reason for not publish- 
ing it immediately, namely, that to do so would allow the Euro- 
Communists f'who do not even agree with us in such obvious facts 
as the existence of a counterrevolution in Czechoslovakia'') "to 
learn its contents and give them time to organize themselves so 
tliat they can continue to support the nnisionists within the 
CzechosloN ak (.Oiniininist Parts and l)a( k up llicir positions."*** 

The Warsaw Letter, as it came to be know n, appeared in Pravda 
on July 18. It boldK iutornu'd Prague that as cxcnts iu O.eciiosk)- 
\akia threatened both tlie socialist touudatious of that eountr\ and 
the unity of the entire bloc, "it is uo longer noiu" affair alone, .\tter 
])r()\ iding a length) account of i)re\ ious efforts made by the USSR 
and other bloc states to warn the CPCz leadership of the wider re- 

■"Weit, Etiru itneu, pp. 207-09. 

•"Ibid., p. 215. 

»*Ibid. 
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percussions of the course it was pursuing, it asked a pointed (jues- 
tion: 'Is it possible that you fail to see that the counterrevolution- 
aries have taken one position after another from you and that the 
party is losing control over the course of events and is retreating 
more and more under the pressure of anti-Communist forces?" 
Then, in a clear shift away ft^om the view expressed in the Alex- 
androv article of July 11 that Czechoslovakia can always count on 
**the understanding and complete support" of the USSR, the War- 
saw Letter stated une(iuivocally that "it is not only your task but 
ours too to deal a resolute rebuff to the anti-Communist forces and 
to w,iii;(' a resolute strui^^lc ior tlie prcscrx at ion oi the socialist sys- 
tem in CV.cchosloxakia. " It then outlined specific demands — the 
tasks required to defend "the rule of the workiiiu; c lass. ' Tlu (ii st 
was "a resolute and hold offensive attains! rightist and aiitisoc ialist 
forces and the mobilization of all means of deieiise created 1)\ the 
socialist state," clearly implying that the full weight of police and 
administrative measures immediately be used to crack down on 
anyone expressing antisocialist views.'"' The next demand was "a 
cessation of the activities of all political organizations that oppose 
socialism," the K231, KAN, and related groups that were organiz- 
ing outside the framework of the National Front. Third, censorship 
was to be immediately reimposed over the mass media. And fi- 
nally, the Warsaw Letter demanded "solidarity in the ranks of the 
party itself on the fundamental basis of Marxism-Leninism, stead- 
fast observance of the principles of democratic centralism and 
struggle against those who through their activities assist hostile 
forces.** This was clearly the most central and contentious demand, 
for it not only passed judgment on the activities of certain party 
members and leaders by claiming that they were aiding "hostile 
forces" but also denounced any aspirations for political reform of 
the party itself as being contrary to Marxism-Leninism. 

After setting their demands, the signers appealed to the "healthy 
forces' in the country, who "arc capable of upholding the socialist 
system and dealing a defeat to the antisoi ialist elements. " Seen to- 
gether with the last demand and the stated li-ar that "tlie party is 
losing control, it becomi's clear that the primary worry of the five 
was not so much that counterrevolutionary elements existed in the 

'"U.S. Department of State, InteUigenee Note S64, July 18, 1968, interpreted this pas- 
sage to imply that measures should be taken toward "the enhancement of the power of the 
secret police." 
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country as that they existed in the party itself — and indeed at the 
very top of the party, within the leadership. Thus, the appeal was 
no longer to Diihcek personaUy or to the CPCz Praesidium, but to 
"healthy forces" wherever they might exist in the country and in 
the party. The final paragraph of the letter made the position of the 
five dear: "We express our conviction that the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist party, realizing its responsibility, will take the necessary 
measures to block the path of reaction. In this struggle you may 
count on the solidarity and comprehensive assistance of the firater- 
nal socialist countries.** The threat of military intervention was still 
not exphcit. but the formulation "couiprcluMisivc assistance" had 
never before been used in a bloc counuuuicjuc and thus re[)re- 
sented both an escalation and an implied willingness to use all 
means, including militar\; to put O,echoslo\ akia back on course. 

Although the Warsaw Lettt^r clearly represented an escalation in 
tensions, there were still certaiti conciliatory elements in the letter 
that showed moderate opinion had not entirely been overturned. 
First, the signatories reassured the CPCz that they "have not had 
and do not have any intention of interfering in afiairs that are 
purely the internal affairs of yoiu* party and your state." The prob- 
lem, of course, was in finding any aspect of the reform movement 
that the five considered to be purely the internal affair of the 
CPCz. They evidently decided there were three (and by implica- 
tion only three) such areas: The first was "the rectification of errors 
and shortcomings, including the violations of socialist legality that 
took place" in the past. Second, the five declared "we do not intei^ 
fere with the methods of planning and administration of Czecho- 
slovakia's national economy or with the actions aimed at perfecting 
the economic structure and developing socialist democrac). This 
would extend, presuuiably to co\er most aspects of Czechoslo- 
vakia's plauued econouuc reform, although it gives no explicit ap- 
proval to aspects of the "market socialism" favored by Ota Sik or to 
any measure that would reorient (J/ecliosIosakias foreign trade 
more toward the West. I'iually, the five positively affirmed that 
they would 'welcome adjustment of the relations between Czechs 
and Slovaks on the healthy foundations of fraternal cooperation 
within the Czechoslovak Sociahst Republic." It might be assumed 
that the five would favor any measure that increased the influence 
of the generally more conservative Slovaks over the Czechs, who 
had always been seen as more liberal and Western oriented. This 
therefore was a concession to Bratislava at the expense of Prague. 
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At the conclusion of the conference TASS issued a communique 
stating only that the participants "unanimously adopted a decision 
on the question under discussion."'^ The Warsaw meeting, to the 
extent that it ended in unanimity, certainly was not characterized 
by a single and resolute commitment to one course of action. In- 
formed sources, for example, reported that Hungary flatly refused 
to subscribe to a second ultimatum being sent to Prague that de- 
manded a multilateral conference within the next two weeks, fol- 
lowing a series of bilateral talks between Prague and each of the 
five. The other four signatories informed Prague over the next few 
days through separate channels ol this second demand."" 

The Warsaw meeting served as yet another forum for consensus 
l)uilchng and consuUation. The So\ let Union gained approval for its 
position that any action taken against Czechoslos akia would be a 
joint action. The meeting committed all bloc parties to tlie single 
perspective that there was a counterrexolution in Czechoslo\ akia 
that had to !)e brought nnder control one way or another. Finally, 
in the event of the CPCz's failure to take su£Eicient measures to re- 
store the situation, "comprehensive assistance" would be provided 
by all the parties to tlie Warsaw Letter. With the Warsaw Letter, 
both of the essential elements of the so-called Brezhnev doctrine 
were established: the subordination of national interests to the 
(Soviet-defined) interests of the international Communist move- 
ment, and not only the right but the positive <2tt^ of socialist states 
to come to the defense of socialism, wherever it might be threat- 
ened and irrespective of the source of that threat. Once it had been 
accepted in principle that any measures could be justified to de- 
fend socialism, in another country, and once it was agreed that 
sociahsm was in fact threatened, the top decision makers only 
needed to be convinced that all other alternatives for dealing with 
the situation had been exhausted and that military force was the 
only remaining option. As the U.S. State Department WBS to con- 
clude in a priority telegram to its mission in NATO and to all Euro- 
pean diplomatic posts at the end ot the Warsaw meeting: "So\ iets 
and hard-line allies lia\ e construc ted public rationale lor direct in- 
tervention in Czechoslovak aliairs, although Moscow s hope prob- 

^Fravda, July 17, 1968. 

^New york Times, July 19. 1968. US. Department of State, IntdHgence Note 564, July 
18, 1968. also concurred that the Warsaw Letter was "only part of the correspondence from 
the five to C/echiislox akia" v\ith the parties also insisting "on other bilateral meetings and a 
joint summit within two weeks." 
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ably remains that situation can be controlled without such ac- 
tion."*^ It only remained to be seen whether Czechoslovakia 
would put its own house in order. 

THE CPSU CENTRAL COMMITTEE PLENUM 

Having arrived back in Moscow by train on July 16, the Soviet 
leadership convened an extraordinary plenum of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee to discuss the results of the Warsaw meeting. As 
mentioned previously, the decision to convene the meeting was 
probably made before the departure of the Soviet delegation to 
Warsaw, probably on July 12. If this was the case, then Kosygin 
could not have been privy to the decision to convene the July 
plenum, just as he was not privy to the decision to convene the 
April plenum. 

The plenum was opened by Brezhnev, who presented for dis- 
cussion and approval a document entitled "Results of the Meeting; 
in Warsaw of Deleii;ati()iis oi the C^oniniuiiist and Workers Parties 
of the Socialist Countries. Following Brezhnev s introduction, 
fourteen speeches were given, and it is instructive to list the speak- 
ers in the order given by the official communique: Shelest, Crishin, 
Kunaev, L. C. Kulichenko (first secretary of the Volgograd obkom), 
Yu. V. Il'nitsky (first secretar\ ()f the Transcarpathian obkom), N. M. 
Gribachev (secretary of the board of the Writers' Union), V. S. 
Tolstikov (first secretary of the Leningrad obkom), A. I. Shibaev 
(first secretary of the Saratov obkom), A. E. Voss (first secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Latvian Communist party), V. L 
Konotop (first secretary of the Moscow obkom), V. L Degtiarev (first 
secretary of the Donetsk obkom in the Ukraine), M. V. Keldysh 
(president of the Soviet Academy of Sciences), A. Yu. Snechkus 
(first secretary of the Central Committee of the Lithuanian Commu- 
nist party), and S. G. Lapin (general director of TASS).*^ 

Altliough tlie texts of their speeches w ere ne\ er revealed, \ ai i- 
ous analyses have pointed to a strong coalition between Ukrainian 
interests, party secretaries concerned about the spillover of the re- 
form movement, and officials involved in the control of the intel- 
ligentsia and the media. Taking the Ukrainian element first, the 

'"U.S. Department of State, Tdegram SI0S63S, July 15. 1968. to U.S. Mission. NATO. 
"'Spraoodmik FarHbttwo rabotwika, vol. 8 (Moscow: Izdatelstvo politichoskoy litera- 

lurv, 1968). p. 12. 
""Ibid. 
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views of Shelest are well known; and it is most interesting that he 
was the only member of the Warsaw delegation, with the excep- 
tion of Brezhnev, to give a speech at the plenum. U'nitsky had 
spent his entire career as a party o£Bcial in the Transcarpathian 
ohlast\ that area incorporated into the USSR in 1945 from Czecho- 
slovakia, irnitsky would have been particularly worried about 
spillover from the reform movement since the inhabitants of his re- 
gion had historical and linguistic ties with Czechoslovakia. On sev- 
eral occasions during July, iKnitsky publicly criticized the reform 
movement, emphasizing the deep impression that life under the 
"'democracy' and freedom' of Masaryk and Bcnes' had made on 
the inliahitaiits ol his region.'" The ditficuUy of persuading the 
people of the ablaut that the Prague Spring was in fact counter- 
revolutionary could not have heen made easier h\ the ahihty of in- 
habitants in Transcar])athia to pick up C//ec!ioslovak radio and tele- 
vision stations, and indeed II nitsky was later to complain of the 
harmful influence on existinti; nationality tensions in Transcarpathia 
of "foreign radio stations and television studios."'^ It is extremely 
significant that Il nitskx' gave a speech at the plenum, since he was 
not a member of the Central Committee. Therefore, as Hodnett 
and Potichnyj state, "he must have been invited to draniati/e the 
danger of Czechoslovak influence upon the Ukraine." It is diificult 
to disagree with their conclusion that "this is an extremely impor- 
tant point, for it reveals better than almost anything else possibly 
could that the majority in the Politburo wanted or needed to con- 
vince the Central Committee of the seriousness of the Czechoslo- 
vak threat to the Soviet Union s south-western flank." One might 
add, however, that the lineup of speakers suggests the purpose of 
the meeting was not to overcome a traditional division between 
the Politburo and the Central Committee but to override the verti- 
cal splits between contending groups, all of whom had patrons in 
the Politburo and supporters in the Central Committee. Certainly 
the absence from the speakers list of the other members of the 
Warsaw delegation — Kos)gin, Podgorny and Katushev — and the 
similar exclusion of other polic> elites \\ ho deal w ith foreiu;n aHairs 
indicates the strength of the coalition that was being developed 

Pravfla t/ibrainy. July 29, 1968; also Radjanska Ukraina, July 6, 1968. 
"•"Nashe Znamya — internatsionalizm," Komnmnist Ukrahuj. no 1 <UX>9K pp. 85-93, as 
quutcd l)\ tlcxliiett and Fbtichnyj, "The Ukraine and the Czechuiiluvuk (Jrisb,' p. 145. 
"Ibid., p. 86. 
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and in particular the power at this time ol Siieleiit aiid the Ukrai- 
nian contingent. 

Also with the Ukrainian contingent were Degtiarevand Konotop. 
The first secretary of the Moscow ohkoni. Konotop was Ukrainian by 
ethnic origin. Only the previous day he had returned from Czecho- 
slovakia, where he was at the head of a Moscow oblast' delegation. 
His arrival in Prague occurred shortly after his very liberal counter- 
parts there, the Prague City Party Committee, had decided to go 
into permanent session, a development that the Soviets felt threat- 
ened the guiding principle of democratic centralism. Konotop, ac- 
cording to U.S. intelligence conclusions, reported to the Cen- 
tral Committee on the "counterrevolutionary activities" of this 

114 

group. 

Of the other speakers, Voss and Sneclikus also represiMitetl re- 
puhHcs that had had their fair share of nationaUty problems. Al- 
though leader ot the Latvian party, \'oss w as not a Central C^onnnit- 
tee nienihen probably because his predecessor Arvid Pel she, a full 
Pohtburo member and head of the Party Control Committee, was 
responsible for representing the interests of tlie Baltic states in 
Moscow. Latvia had gone through a major nationaUty crisis under 
Khrushchev. In 1959, a number of top officials accused of national- 
ism had been purged. Pefshe took up his post as head of the Lat- 
vian party soon after and had since been promoted on the basis of 
having demonstrated his special loyalty to the Soviet Union s na- 
tionality policy. Voss himself does not appear to have played a 
major role in the months leading up to the invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia, except for a meeting with Smrkovsk^ when the latter visited 
Riga during his tour of the USSR in June. Following the invasion, 
Voss was quoted as admitting that the situation in Latvia had be- 
come particularly dangerous during 1968, when "the revisionists 
and nationalists" wi-ri' usinii, a proi^rani of " cU iiiocratie and human- 
ist socialism as a smokescreen for "the restoration ol capitalist so- 
ciety."*'* Just as nonmember U nitsky was ahnost eertaiiiK invited 
to support the view ot Shelest, \bss s presence can be most satisfac- 
torily explained in terms of representing the views of his Moscow 
patron, Felslie. 

^V.S. Department of State. Reaeareh Memorandum, RSE-127, August 16. 1968. 

'"Juris Dreifelds, "Latvian National Demands and Croup Consciousness Since 1959," in 
George W. Simmonds, ed., S'dtumalisni in tlw I SSR and Eastern Europe, pp 13fi-5fS 

"^A. E. Voss. PoUticheskuyt' samoohrazovaniye, no. 9 (September 1968^, pp. 22-30, as 
quoted in Valenta, Soviet Intervention, p. 60. 
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Lithuanian party boss Snechkus was in a slightly stronger posi- 
tion insofar as he at least was a member of the Central Committee. 
He had also gone on record prior to the July plenum in fisivor of a 
''tireless struggle against nationalism and revisionism/' "Lithuania** 
he claimed, "together vath other Baltic republics, had become an 
object of bitter attacks by imperiahst propaganda/* '^^ For Snechkus, 
this claim was not idle polemicizing, for during this time a mass 
movement was taking root in Lithuania among groups Catholic 
priests protesting restrictions on the printing of Bibles and reli- 
gious literature, the entry of students to seminaries, and related 
church issues. The part\ hierarchy appeared to he ahnost helpless 
in preventing its spread; hy 1972, for example, an appeal to the 
United Nations against religious persecution had been signed by 
17, ()()() people from Lithuania.'"* 

The other speakers were either pro\ incial and city part) secre- 
taries or ofHcials in charge of maintaining party ortliodoxy over intel- 
lectual life Sexcralhad been directly involved in the development 
of the Soviet positions on the reform movement. Kulichenko, for ex- 
ample, had gone to Prague with Brezhne\ , Shelest, and Katushev 
in February for a bilateral meeting and had also participated in the 
April plenum debate on Czechoslox akia. He had conferred with 
Indra and Gierek on May 9 at the (//echoslovak- Polish border, and 
he had hosted both Smrkovskys delegation at the beginning of 
June and K^d^'s delegation at the end of June during their respec- 
tive visits to Volgograd. As for Grishin, he had been highly active 
in advocating a hard-hne approach to Czechoslovakia, as witnessed 
by his April 22 speech, and in fact he was the only Soviet leader, 
with the exception of Brezhnev, to participate in the debates on 
Czechoslovakia at all three Central Committee plenums held in 
1968 (Shelest also addressed all three plenums, but at the October 
meeting he spoke not in the foreign policy debate but in the agri- 
cultural debate). Tolstikov had also participated in the April de- 
bate, and with Leningrad as one of the foci of the continuing signa- 
ture canipiiign against the trial and imprisonment the prexious 
January of Ciin/.hurg and Galanskov, it could he expected that 
Tolstikov and the representativ es of TASS, the WViters I'nion, and 
the Academy of Sciences would all be strong adherents of a harsh 

"'A. Yu. Snechkus, Kommunist (Lithuania), no. 6 (June 1968), pp. 3-7, as quoted 

in ihicl. 

'^""IVter IHrcldaw.iv. "Tlu- Dcvrlopmcnt olDissciit and Opposition " in Archie Brownand 
Michael Kascr, eds.. The Soviet Uitiun Since the Fall of tJirushchev, pp. 137-38. 
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stand against "imperialist ideological subversion, particuWiy il it 
came from a neighboring socialist state. 

Support for the Prague Spring by Andrei Sakharov and other So- 
viet intellectuals threatened to further complicate the authorities' 
efforts to clamp down on dissent, and it appeared to confirm Soviet 
fears of spillover. Soviet efforts to gain support among leading intel- 
lectuals for a campaign against Czechoslovakia had not been an over- 
whelming success, and indeed it was only on July 23, a full month 
after the publication of the '*2,000 Words," that Savetskaya kultura 
managed to find seven National Artists who would sign an article 
explicitly condemning it. General Petro Crigorenko, who by that 
time had been identified with dissident causes, subsequently wrote 
that the "2,000 Words" had been secretly translated into Russian — 
Czech ne\vspai){MS were no longer sold openly — and circulated 
widelv among tlic intelligentsia who generally iollovved develop- 
ments in Prague " as if [they] were all a {air\ tale. "'^ The party ranks 
had only recently been purged of all those nicinbers lalniost all of 
them intellectuals) who had signed letters protestmg the illegality of 
the Ginzburg-Galanskov trial, but a group of over a huiulred writ- 
ers had notified the Writers' Union Secretariat that if even one sig- 
natory were expelled iirom the Writers' Union, they would all re- 
sign.*'**' Among this group was the writer A. Ye. Kosterin, who later 
in July was to resign from the party in protest over Soviet attempts 
to repress the Prague Spring."' It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the day after the close of the plenum the Propag^da Depart- 
ment of the Central Conunittee issued a directive on the need for 
much more work in instiUing "ideological conviction among the So- 
viet intelligentsia."'^ 

This strong connection, first drawn at the April plenum, be- 
tween domestic ideological control and the threat to that control 
posed by the events in Czechoslovakia was further reinforced by 
the July plenum. It has been pointed out that Podgorny, Katushev, 
and Kosygin, the other participants in the Warsaw meeting, were 
not called on to discuss its results at the plenum. It is also note- 
worthy that none of the leaders concerned with foreign polic\ and 
the international Communist movement s])()ke, most notably, of 
course, Suslov and Ponomarev, both of whom were interested in 

'"Betro Ciigprenloi, Memoin, pp. 357-50. 

""Peter Reddaway, ed.. Unccmured FUusitt, pp. 83-89. 
»*^\V.r York 7 hn< v 30, 1968. 
^Pravda, July ly, 1906. 
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the effects of the Warsaw Letter on the plans for the Novem- 
ber International Communist Conference. Neither Gromyko nor 
Grechko (who had finally departed on July 15 for Algeria) was on 
the list of speakers, despite their participation in the April debate 
and despite the &ct that any decision concerning Czechoslovakia 
would have immense consequences for their respective spheres 
of activity. The list of speakers, therefore, strongly suggests a nar- 
rowing of the focus on Czechoslovakia; increasingly it was seen 
throutili the prism of its impact on ideological control and ortho- 
dox) at home and in the bloc. It also sui!;^ests an intcnsihcation of 
the perceived threat of the Prague Sprint!;; and the apparent in- 
ability ol all tliose known for their more moderate views to partici- 
pate in the jilenum debate indicates a marked increase in the 
strength ot the coalition f;iv<)rinii a hard hnc to counter that threat. 
Furthermore, the structure ot the debate, with its preponderance 
of middle-level officials as opposed to top Politburo members or 
party secretaries, represents an attempt to broaden the base of 
support for a hard-line policy. This represents a further stage in 
consensus-building, an unambiguous welding of the party to a par- 
ticular view of Czechoslovakia and to a particular eotirse of action. 

TASS announced on July 17 that a resolution had been "adopted 
unanimously" by the plenum stating that the Central Committee 
''completely approves" the activity of the PoUtburo and "highly ap- 
preciates and unanimously endorses" the results of the Warsaw 
meeting. Specifically, it backed "the conclusions reached" at War- 
saw, including the need to ensure "the consolidation of the socialist 
system on the basis of the principles of proletarian internationalism 
and the conclusions on the need for resolute efforts in support of 
the cause of socialism in Czechoslovakia." 

It stopped short of discussing what "resolute efforts" might be 
re(juired, but in an att(Mnpt to reinforce the weight of the Warsaw 
Letter, the resolution stated that the CJentral C>onnnittee "expres- 
ses confidence that the letter of the fraternal parties, adopted in 
Warsaw, will meet with understanding; and support on the part 
of tlie C'ommnnist party and the peoples of ( '/.echoslovakia as an 
exi)ressi()n of sincere, frieiulK international lielp . . . and will con- 
tribute to the streni^thening of friendship lietween the peoples 
of Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union and the entire sociaUst 
community." 

The next paragraph clearly indicated the direct connection be- 
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tween the Prague reform nu)\ einent and the threat to ideological 
orthodoxy at home. The resokition, in a far from optimistic for- 
mulation, stated that the Central Committee "considers it neces- 
sary to continue in every possible way to consoHdate the unity of 
the party and the people, to extend ideological work and to popu- 
larize the great teaching of Mandsm-Leninism in all spheres." 

By unanimously supporting the Warsaw meeting conclusions 
about the need for "resolute efforts" to aid the cause of socialism in 
Czechoslovakia, the Central Committee endorsed the position ex- 
pressed in the Warsaw Letter that counterrevolutionary tenden- 
cies existed in Czechoslovakia as well as the need for action by the 
community as a whole to restore Czechoslovakia to the socialist 
path. Whereas the April Central Coniiiiiltci' plenum resolution 
had merely endorsed the Dresden meeting decisions on greater 
bloc unity, the July plenum resolution went several steps further: 
it openly named Czechoslovakia, declared socialism to he threat- 
ened there, publicly encouraged the CPO/ to heed the ad\ ice of- 
fered in the Warsaw Letter, and suppot ted the need for 'resolute 
efforts'' based on the principle of proletarian internationalism ii all 
else failed. 

From the standpoint of preparing the party rank and file for a 
possible invasion, the July plenum resolution went as far as could 
be expected without exphcitly calling for mihtary measures. Yet 
there is no evidence that an actual invasion was even discussed. 
Indeed, it is unlikely that it would have been, even if such plans 
were well advanced. Although key members of the Central Com- 
mittee were obviously influential in supporting a decision to in- 
vade, the plenum as such with its 360 full and candidate members 
was too formal and public a forum to discuss such a highly secret 
military plan. Rather, the function of this plenum was to provide 
whate\<.*r legitimization the Politburo — the body formalls account- 
able in party statutes to the Central Committee — might retjuire 
for any eventuality, including an invasion, lor tlie time being, 
liowever, the Soviets would wait and see how the Czechoslox ak 
leadership responded to the Warsaw letter, although as Western 
intelligence concluded: "while there is no indication at present ot 
an imminent use of force against Czechoslovakia, this step could 
come with litde or no warning. 

■**U.S. Department of State. Intettiemce Note 564, July ]&, 1968. 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK REACTION 

Although the five signatories had addressed their letter to the 
CPCz Central Committee in the hope that this would allow consei^ 
vatives the opportunity to use that forum to recoup their strength, 
Dubdek did not immediately convene a special plenum. The offi- 
cial reply was composed by the CPCz Praesidium on July 17, and 
only then on July 19, after it was made public, was it discussed and 
endorsed at an extraordinary CPCz Central Committee plenum, 
whose ranks had been swollen by a number of liberal nonniembers. 

The Praesidiinn reply conceded that there ini^ht be some "ex- 
tremist tendencies, some "antisocialist activities oi- even on occa- 
sions "\ iolation of tlie principle of democratic centralism. It re- 
jected, however, an\ justification for "calling the present situation 
couuterrex ohitionary, invokinj^ a direct threat to the basis of the 
socialist s\stem or claiming that Czechoslovakia is preparing a 
change in the orientation of our socialist foreign policy or that 
there is a concrete danger of our country breaking away from the 
socialist community. " Conceding that "voices and tendencies ap- 
pear in the press . . . which do not coincide with the positive en- 
deavors of the party," the Praesidium nevertheless refused to 
reintroduce administrative measures to deal with the situation, re- 
plying that '\ve consider the solution of these questions to be a 
long-term task. ' 

They also bluntly made clear their view of the Warsaw meeting: 
"We think that the common cause of sociahsm is not advanced by 
the holding of conferences at which the pohcy and activity of one of 
the fraternal parties is judged without the presence of their repre- 
sentatives.*' The reply ended by urgently reiterating the desire of 
the CPCz leadership to hold bilateral talks as a prelude to "a com- 
mon meeting of the socialist countries."^ Husdk was later to de- 
scribe the CPCz Praesidium s negative reply to the Warsaw Letter 
as "one of the gravest mistakes in our internal and particularly our 
international relations."'** Yet with this reply and the renewed call 
for bilateral talks, the ball was once again m Moscow's court. 

"*Text in Remington. Winter in Prague, pp. 234-43. 

"Mliisak's speech at the CPCz Central Committee plenum. September 25, 1960, 

EE/ai90/C/I9. 
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THE CONSIDERATION OF ALTERNATIVES 

By the time the CPSU Central Committee concluded its session on 
July 17, reaffirming the party's support for the results of the War- 
saw meeting, the CPCz Praesidium had already rejected the letter 
of the five, forcing Moscow to react fairly quickly. The broad vari- 
ety of options discussed indicated a widening search for alterna- 
tives as the crisis escalated into this crucial stage. The various and 
often conflicting actions advocated by different leaders included 
the following: 

1. Support for the French Communist party s plan to com c ih an im- 
mecUate international party conference to discuss Czechoslovakia 

2. Use of the '*gDod offices" of Waldeck Rochet and other Communist 
leaders to mediate between Pn^e and Moscow 

3. Moderation ol overt political pressure on I'rugue in an ettort to calm 
the situation and allow the Dub6ek leadership to regain firm control 

4. Pursuit of bilateral talks w ith the Czeclioslos ak Fi acsidiuin as a 
prelude to a multilateral conlerence oi leaders Ironi socialist 
countries 

5. An inc reased pul)lic eanipaiun against Prague in an attempt not only 
to signal to the ('P('z leadi'rship the seriousness of So\ iet intent, 
but also to prepare Soviet public opinion lor an\ eventuality and to 
create a climate more conducive to a military intervention 

6. Ren<'\\'ed demands tor innnediate eoneessions by tlie ( //eehoslovak 
authorities in the area of seeui ity and in the military sphere, includ- 
ing cadre changes and stationing of troops 

7. Increased military preparedness for a full invasion that could be 
mounted at short notice, e\ t n it all So\ let and bloc troops currently 
still in Czechoslovakia had first to be withdrawn. 

These various alternatives were all debated and examined in the 
days following the return of the Soviet delegation from Warsaw and 
the receipt of Czechoslovakia's negative response to the Warsaw 
Letter. Seven separate decisions can be identified and are analyzed 
below. They can be summarized here as follows: 

July 17, decision 30: The Central Committee affirms the need for a 
nationwide campaign to fiimiliarize the Soviet public with th<' Warsaw 
Letter and to mobilize public opinion against counterrevolutionary 
tendencies in Czechoslov akia. 

July 17, decision 31: Brezhnev seeks bilateral talks with 
Czechoslovakia. 
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July 19, decision 32: After Prague rejects Brezhnev's appeal, the 
' CFSU Politburo publicly reaffirms the call ibr bilateral talks. 

July 20-22, decision 33: The PQlitburo fails to endorse Rochet s call 
for a European Communist conference to discuss Czechoslovakia. 

July 20-21, decision 34: The Fblitburo (presumably with military 
participation) decides to send a formal letter to the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernnient clcinanding the immediate stationing of Soviet troops in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Jidy 20-21, decision 35: The Fblitburo (with the participation of at 
least Gromyko and Grechko) agrees to proceed with a full-scale in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia before August 26, unless Dubdek agrees both 
to end the reform movement and to allow the permanent stationing of 
So\ i<'t troops on Czechoslo\ akia's western border. Accordiiitz;!)' the Pol- 
itl)uro ui) authorizes thi' niilitar\ to make final preparations; and (1)) in- 
structs the foreign minister to ascertain tlu likeK^ Western response. 

July 22, decision 36: The Polithuro agrees to hold bilateral negotia- 
tions with the CPCz Praesidium on Czechoslovak soil, at Cierna nad 
Tisou. 



THE RENEWAL OF POLEMICS 

The CPSU Centrdl Committee plenum of July 17 had a£Brmed the 
need for a countrywide campaign both "to strengthen the unity of 
the party" and to reaffirm the support of the Soviet people for the 
results of the Warsaw meeting. In effect, decision 30 involved both 
the convocation of nationvdde party akHvs to mobilize party cadres 
and the start of a massive press campaign. These measures were 
designed to inform the Soviet public of the extent of leadership 
concern and to create a political climate that would put pressure on 
Prague and at the same time prepare the public for a possible in- 
vasion. As Praixla stated on July 19, "the Communists and all the 
working people of Czechoslovakia can be sure that the CPSU, the 
Soviet government and our people are ready to render them all 
necessary assistance in defending socialist gains." 

Party aktivs wcw held on July 18 in Moscow, Leningrad, and all 
the capital cities ol the various Union Republics, with (irishin, 
Iblstikov, Shelest, Mzhavanadze, and other party leaders as speak- 
ers.'"" These served as the first round in a series of party meetings 
designed to mobilize the rank and file. Pravda. on ]ul\' 22, notcni 
with satisfaction that the extent of support by Soviet Communists 

^Pravda. July 19, July 20. 1968. 
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for the Warsaw Letter was demonstrated by "tlie resolutions 
adopted at meetings of the Party aktiv and the numerous letters 
from the working people that are being received by the Party Cen- 
tral Committee and newspaper offices/' 

The need for i)arty unity was never more apparent than in the 
days immediately following the Central Committee plenum, when 
almost all the top political and miUtary leaders were engaged in fe- 
verish activity to either promote or avert a final decision to prepare 
for a (uU-scale invasion. That decision, discussed in detail below, 
was made during a weekend meeting of an expanded Politburo on 
July 20-21, but in the days and hours before that meeting, there 
was a very high level of both public and behind-the-scenes activity. 



JULY 17-20: MULTI-TRACK APPKOACHES 
Brezhnev and the Bilateral Talks 

On his return from Warsaw, Brezhnev spent most of his time tr\ ing 
to persuade the Duhcek leadership to agree to bilateral talks. He 
sent a personal letter to the ('PCz Praesidium which was delivered 
by Ambassador Chervonenko on Wednesday niiiht, July 17, while 
the Praesidium was still in session tr\ ing to decide on its r(*ply to 
the Warsaw Letter. Chervonenko arrived at the Ontral Counuit- 
tee building to find the Prague and the world press corps camped 
in the anteroom outside the Praesidium chambers. He was ushered 
in for talks which lasted over an hour, during the course of which 
Smrkovsk^ shpped out and said "victory" to waiting reporters and 
secondary party officials. Dubcek, too, emerged after Chervo- 
nenko had left, exclaiming **it is hard to repair the errors of twenty 
years. 

In his note, Brezhnev struck an extremely conciliatory tone, re- 
portedly stating that the Warsaw Letter had not been an ulti- 
matum. The Soviet Union merely wished to warn Prague that 
groups hostile to socialism were gaining in strength. Brezhnev 
sought direct bilateral talks between the CPSU Politburo and the 
CPCz Praesidium and evidently proi^osed that they be held the 
coming Friday, July 19, in the Slovak town of KoSice.** There is 
some evidence that Brezhnev had sent an earlier note on the same 
day suggesting Moscow as a venue, but Dubcek had rejected this 

Henry Kamm, reportbig from Prague, New Yorit Times^ July 19, 1968; Akn Levy, 

Rowhoat to Pmgur. pp. 262-63. 
"^Levy, pp. 262-63. 
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site, as well as Kiev, Lvov, and Uzhgorod."" If this is the case, then 
Chervonenko s arrival, direct from Moscow's Central Committee 
plenum, would have assumed an air of even greater urgency. 

Only after receiving these new proposals from Brezhnev, re- 
garded in Prague as a triumph for their point of view, did Dubdek 
decide to convene a special Central Committee- [)lenum. It was 
packed with liberals who were not members of the current Central 
Committee, although many had been elected as delegates to the 
forthcoming congress. Armed with a vote of support for the Prae- 
sidium's net^atixc^ rvpW to the Warsaw Letter, I)ul)cek could then 
negotiate with Moscow from a position ol stR'nt^th. 

Brezlincv s proposed date of June 19 for a bilateral meeting was 
too soon for the Czech side, and the> sought a postponement. This 
may have appeared in Moscow as an attempt to stall lor time once 
again, the invitation to attend talks was reaffirmed, this time In' the 
Politburo as a whole idccmou 32), and published in Fraida on July 
20. It was revealed that the Politburo . . . sent a letter to the 
Praesidium ... on July 19, 1968, proposing that a bilateral meeting 
be held." The article disclosed that the Soviet leadership had re- 
peatedly sought such a meeting in the weeks prior to the Warsaw 
enclave, but that "the Czechoslovak comrades postponed it indefi- 
nitely every time." The letter sent to the Dubcek leadership spe- 
cifically suggested that the "full membership" of the CPSU Polit- 
buro and the CPCz Praesidium participate, but conceded that if 
Dub&ek considered this "impossible" then Moscow would accept a 
meeting of delegations '*with the largest possible representation." 
The Politburo proposed that the meeting be convened on July 22 
or 23 in Moscow, or '*if it is more convenient for the Czechoslovak 
comrades, in Kiev or Lvov." 

By issuing the invitation publicly, Moscow was putting tremen- 
dous pressure on the Czechoslovak leadership to accept, especially 
since it was they who had specifically called for bilateral consulta- 
tions in tlieir own reply to the Warsaw Letter. The change in So- 
viet attitude on the \enue for the talks, with the Politljuro letter 
re\ crting to the initial demand that tlie talks be held on Son let ter- 
ritory, may just have been a bargaining plo>, but it is jiossible that 
the full Politburo did not agree to Brezhnex s own proposal to ac- 
cept the Czechoslovak preference for Kosice. Yet the agreement to 

""Ibid. Levy claims there were two notes, kainni. Sew York Times, July 19. lytW, reiers 

to the venues. 
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accede to Prague's request that the talks be held on Czechoslovak 
soil was in itself a victory for the moderates; and considerin*: that 
the previous communication with the CPCz Praesidium had been 
at Brezhnev's own initiative, it can be counted as a victory for his 
own policy preferences. He may have been aided in achieving Po- 
litburo agreement to bilateral talks by the fact that Shelest was in 
Kiev on July 19 addressing the Kiev P^urty aktiv on the results of 
the Central Committee. It may not be entirely coincidental that 
the article announcing Shelest's absence from Moscow on July 19 
was placed directly below the TASS communique stating the Polit- 
buro s decision on bilateral talks. 

The motive behind the Soviet proposal that the meeting be be- 
tween the entire ('PSU Politburo and the CPCz Fracsidium has 
been xarioiisl) asc rilx^l to the Soviet desire to ensure conservative 
representation on the C/.echosIovak side and to the demands of 
Politburo members for full participation. Twenty ccmservatives had 
failed to attend the CPCz C'cntral CJoinmittee plenum held on July 
19, thus declininu to iz;o on record in support of Dubcek's reply to 
the Warsavy Letter. This was a clear signal to Moscow that there 
was a hard, if diminishing, core of opposition to liberal policies that 
could be manipulated b\ the Soviets. By this time, Praesidium 
members Bil'ak, Kolder, Svestka, Rigo, fiarburek, and Piller had all 
been identified as having reservations about Dub6eks handling of 
the Warsaw meeting and the reply to the Warsaw Letter; and 
Moscow had every reason to seek the participation of these leaders 
in any negotiations. 

The decision to seek a full Politburo-Praesidium meeting could 
also have been motivated by various internal pohtical considera- 
tions on the Soviet side. Western intelligence reported that those 
Bolitburo members '*not in complete agreement'* with the current 
handling of the crisis favored a full Politburo delegation.'"' Hard- 
hners may have agreed, knowing that tlu- results of an\ bilateral 
meeting would then be open to less argument those who had 
not attended. Whatever the motives, the decision to hold a joint 
Politburo-Praesidium enclave did mark a significant departure 
from past practice. It indicated that as the crisis escalated, tlie Po- 
htburo tended to increase the size of the decisional unit to ensure 

^Proithi. Julv 20. l'>f>S 

"'U.S. Department of State, lutelligemc Sate 57b, July 22. 1968; and U.S. Department 
of State, Telegram 206938 to all European Diplomatic Posts, July 23, 1968. 
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both filler participation and shared responsibihty. This tendency 
was clearly supported by Brezhnev, who had been calling for a hdl 
Politburo-Praesidium meeting from his first letters to Dubdek on 
July 17. Brezhnev s own preference for full participation reflected 
his leadership style and no doubt his desire for collective responsi- 
bility if the talks produced no results and thereby precipitated an 
invasion. 

Suslov Seeks Euro-Communist Mediation 

As discussed previously, a delegation consisting of Waldeck Rochet, 
the French Communist party chief, and Giancarlo Fajetta and Carlo 

Galuzzi, two Itahan Communist party representatives, arrived in 
Moscow on July 14, havinu rccci\ cd a "definite warning" from un- 
specified sources that the Son icts had assembled a pujipct gov crn- 
nient they were preparinii; to install as soon as 13ul)cek could be 
toppled.'^" The Euro-(^onuiuinists met Suslov and V'. V. Za^ladin, 
Boris Ponoinare\ s deput\' in the international Department of the 
Central Committee, and they warned the i^ussians that they would 
oppose a Soviet intervention. Indeed Pajetta stated alter his return 
that he had also told the Soviets that the Italian party would only 
attend the November International Communist Conference pro- 
vided the principle of noninterference in the internal affiiirs of 
other parties was strictly upheld.'^' Pajetta also confirmed that 
prior to their departure from Moscow, they were informed of the 
contents of the Warsaw Letter. In response. Rochet sought, and 
apparently received, the endorsement of Suslov and Zagladin for 
a proposal to convene an immediate European Communist Con- 
ference to discuss Czechoslovakia. According to a secret State De- 
partment memorandum on July 17, it was Soviet "assertions of 
deep concern which in turn led him [Rochet] to propose a Euro- 
pean CP conference on the Czechoslovak situation."*^ Several 
other sources have indicated that, at the very least, Suslov and 
Zagladin did not oppose this initiative.^ Within hours of Rodiets 
return to Vsacis on July 17, a PCF Politburo communique formally 
proposed "a meeting of Communist and Workers' parties of Eu- 



Sunday Telegruph, quoting French Communist party iiuurces, August 11, 1968. Also 
see n. 96 above. 

^International Herald THbune, July IS, 1968. 

'**U.S. Department of Slate, Intt llinvttcc \otc 563, July 17, 196S. 

^'''^ Inteniational Herald Trihunr. July 20-21, 1968, ((noting "reliable diploinatic SOUrces 
in Vienna"; Christian Science Monitor, July 20-22. 1966. 
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rope in the coming days" to discuss the Czechoslovak situation 
"and the problems arising from it."^ 

Suslov and Zagladin also apparently encouraged Rochet to visit 
Prague. State Department sources calculated that Moscow had 
"consciously generated concern over its willingness to use force to 
enlist parties sympathetic to the Dubdek regime in mediating 
e£R)rts which could include pressure on the Czechoslovak leaders 
to exert greater control over liberalization/'^ Having just sus- 
tained a major electoral defeat in the June elections, the PCF was 
particularly concerned about the domestic consequences of a So- 
viet ii)ter\ t'lition, particiilarK t^ixcMi tlie pro-Soviet sympathies of 
the party s inner eore. (>()ns(H|U('ntl\, on July 19, Koeliet visited 
Prague and sought Czechoslov ak support for his proposal. Dubcek, 
however, was far from enthusiastic: "We have not said no to a 
meeting between parties of the sociahst countries, and w v are not 
saying no to a European conference. We simply say that bilateral 
meetings are necessary first and that . . . the object of any collec- 
tive meeting must not be the examination of the situation of any 
single party."*** After Rochets return to Paris on July 21, the PCF 
issued a communique stating that although support for the pro- 
posal had been received from fourteen Communist parties, it had 
been decided that as long as there was the possibility of bilateral 
talks between Moscow and Prague, the planned Euro-Communist 
conference would not be held.^ 

Soviet intentions and actions regarding this episode are ex- 
tremely difficult to discern. Evidence suggests that Suslov and 
Zagladin did not immediately seek to dissuade Rochet from pub- 
licly proposing a confc^rence. There are at least two possible expla- 
nations for this initial support. On the one hand, they may have 
calculated that the Czechoslosaks niiglit attend such a uatlu-ring 
and that Moscow would l^e able to control its results. 11 this was 
their calculation, they were \\ roni; on both counts, as c\ idenced by 
Dubcek's reaction to the proposal and the ucgatiM- response of the 
majority of Euro-Communist parties to the harsh tone of the War- 
saw Letter. This response may in itself ha\ e dampened initial So- 
viet enthusiasm for Rochet's proposal, leading Moscow to pressure 

^Lllumanitc, July IS. 19f>K 

''^U.S. Departincnt ol State, Intelligence Sote 56J, July 17, 196ii. 
^VHvmanUi, May 18, 1970, released the text of the conversation between Rochet and 
Dubtek. 

'^mtamm, July 22. 1968. 
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the PCF to abandon the idea. Alternatively, Suslov and Zagladin 
may have hoped that the PoUtburo would have been forced to re- 
spond to a PCF invitation and in the process at least be made 
aware of the ramifications of the escalating crisis on the CPSU s 
standing in the world Communist movement. In this vein, the 
Moscow correspondent of Prdce reported that "in talking with cer- 
tain people these days, one becomes aware that they are disturbed 
by the <^£ferent points of view adopted by the Communist parties 
of Western Europe and by those of certain sociaHst countries. . . . 
People are hepinnin^ to wonder it tliis letter troni Warsaw has not 
divided the Coniniunist nios enient instead of uniK ing it."**** 

Despite Rochet's repeated insistence that he had come to Mos- 
cow at his own initiative and that he was solely responsible for 
proposing a European Communist meeting, the TASS dispatch of 
his departure, printed in Pravdu on July 18, stated not only that he 
had been seen oli at the aiq^ort by Suslov and Zagladin but that he 
had been in Moscow "at the invitation of the Central Committee,** 
a statement vigorously denied by Rochet. This led some commen- 
tators, including some who quoted PCF sources, to suggest that 
hard-liners in Moscow were attempting to discredit Suslov and 
others by implying that behind-the-scenes scheming was taking 
place while other Soviet leaders were in Warsaw.'**' In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the head of TASS, S. G. Lapin, 
was one of the hard-Une speakers at the Central Committee ple- 
num convened on July 17; hence he may not have been adverse to 
releasing such a statement. 

Ponomarev in the Shadows 

It has been suggested, notably by Jiri Valenta, that Boris Pono- 
marev, the head of the International Department, supported Sus- 
lov and Zagladin in welcoming the Rochet initiative."'^ Certainly, 
PononiarcN worked closely with Suslov in planning the November 
International Communist conference and was likely to have calcu- 
lated the negative eiiect of an invasion on the success of the con- 
ference. I licTc is really no evidence, howe\er, to suggest that 
Ponomarev backed this initiative. Indeed if this had been the case, 
one might have expected Fonomarev himself, rather than his dep- 



"^Quoted by Michel Tatu. Le Monde, July 25. 1968. 

\ru York Timrs. July 23, 1968. 
•*^Jiri Valenta, Soviet Intervention in Czechoslovakia, pp. 67-69. 
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uty, to have joined Suslov in meeting with Rochet. Moreox er, it 
has been claimed, in evidence presented by Valenta himseii, that 
Ponomarev sent confidential letters to all West European Commu- 
nist parties making it quite clear that Moscow would regard the 
convening of such a conference as a hostile act.""' Ponomarev s mo- 
tivations in this incident can therefore be described at best as 
murky and at worst something between opportunism and double- 
dealing. 

Kosygjtn Acts Alone 

Having been excluded from the decisions to go to Warsaw and to 
convene a special CPSU Central Committee plenum, Kosygin was 
hardly in the strongest of positions. He was unable to air his views 
at either the Warsaw meeting — which was dominated by delega- 
tion heads — or the plenum. He did, however, find yet another way 
of public K signaling his dissent from hard-line ojiinion. lakiug ad- 
vantage ot the presence in Moscow of Czcclioslox akia's l)ci)iity 
Premier Hamouz for the Thirty-lifth Session ot the (>MI{1A Execu- 
tive Committee, Kosygin received Hamouz pci sonally on July 18. 
He pointedly issued a press statement reporting the meeting as 
friendly and saying he saw no reason why economic cooperation 
should not be expanded. Czechoslovak Prime Minister Cermk im- 
mediately responded: "We took note today with pleasure of a press 
statement according to which Premier Kosygin stated that the So- 
viet Union would continue to fulfil its obligations and that from the 
Soviet side nothing stood in the way of further cooperation in all 
spheres."^ The extent of Kosygin s isolation was shown, however, 
by the feet that the Soviet press, though noting that a meeting be- 
tween Kosygin and Hamouz had taken place/^ did not reprint the 
press statement that he issued. It was only pubhshed in the Czech 
press.**" 

Podf^tumy and Voronov Contend 

if Kosygin had dilliciilly in (iiuliiig a toruui lor his \ icws the same 
was certainly not true for otlicrs in the Politburo. On July 19, two 
Politburo members, Podgorny and Voronov, gave speeclies to the 

"'^AdratBs interview with Franz Marek, then a PoHtburo member of the Austrian Com- 
munist party, SoD<0f IntervetOkm, p. 68. 

"^Prague Radio. July 19, 1968. KK/2827/C/9. 
"«TASS, July 18. I9f>8. SU/282a A2/4. 

«*CTK, July 1«, 1968, HFE, Hesearch. Czechoslovakia, July 19. 19(>». 
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Russian republic's Supreme Soviet. The occasion was the bestowal 
on that republic of the Order of the October Revolution. Present 
at the session were all the full and candidate members of the Po- 
litburo except Shelest, Mzhavanadze, and other republic party 
secretaries whose presence would not be expected at such an "all- 
Russian** occasion. Brezhnev and Shelepin were also absent, but 
the one really surprising absentee was D. S. Polyansky, the first 
deputy prime minister and the former chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Russian republic. Folyansky has been identified as 
one of the primary patrons of the resurgence of ri^t-wing Russian 
nationalism that began during 1968,"^^ and his absence from a 
meeting devoted to the glorification of Mother Russia must sup- 
port rumors that hv was (juitc ill tluriiitz; this time.'^ 

V'oronov, in a speech puhlishcd in Pruvda on July 20, dealt almost 
exclusively with the achievements ol the Russian rcjiuhlic. Only in 
concluding did Voronov mention that delegates to the Supreme So- 
viet session had "entirely endorsed the resolution of the plenum of 
the C(> (-PSU, the results of the meeting in Warsaw . . . and the 
letter of the f raternal parties to the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party of O.echoslovakia." But apart from these assurances, 
Voronov did not make any statements about Czechoslovakia. 

Podgomys speech was in marked contrast to Voronov's. In the 
first place, perhaps because^ \\v was a Ukrainian, Podgorny had felt 
obliged to express his filial attt^ction for the great Russian people, 
and this he did, glorifying their "rich culture . . . their stoicism, 
their persistence, their courage and heroism" and thanking them 
for giving the country both Vladimir Ilyich Lenin and the Bolshe- 
vik party. Then, launching into a lengthy tirade about the current 
struggle between imperialism and socialism that was manifesting 
itself most clearly in Czechoslovakia, he continued: 

Here, with \\\v ac tive support of imperialism, right-wing, antisoeialist 
forces — remnants ot the defeated, exploiting classes, re\ isionist and 
nationalist elements are suhjecting the very foundations of socialist 
construction to tierce attacks. 

Having taken advantage of measures carried out to improve the op- 
eration of the party and government, and to correct existing mistakes 
and shortcomings, demogogically concerning themselves with the 
slogan of ''democratization," they seek to discredit the Communist 

••^Yanow The Russinn \ru liicht. p 15. 

*^Neu; Yurk Tiiitcs, July 23, 196b, reiwrled that PoKaiisky had not lieen seen in pubhc 
for weeks. 
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party of Czechoslovakia and to depri\ c it ol its leading role, and to 
discredit Marxist-Leninist tcachinu. Hostile external and internal 
forces clearU seek to push Czechoslov akia oil the path of socialism, 
and to tear her from the socialist cx)mmunity. 

The representatives of Communist and Workers* parties who met 
recently in Warsaw expressed the decisive will to strengthen the so- 
cialist system, its unity and cohesion. They firmly declared that they 
would never consent to the historical victories of socialism being 
threatened, to imperialism making a breach in the socialist system by 
peaceful or nonpeacefiil means from within or without. 

Our party, our people, sincerely believe that the Comnninist party 
of Czechoslovakia, the working class . . . are able to block the path of 
reaction. . . . Our Czechoslovak friends . . . need not doubt that 
Communists, all Soviet people, fulfilling their internationalist duty, 
will render them the utmost aid and support in this.'* 

Podgorny s speech may possibly have been a public reflection of 
a raging debate within the leadership around the issue of invasion. 
It almost certainly was designed to increase the political pressure 
on Czechoslovakia and to create a climate within the USSR more 
accepting of invasion should that course be necessary. In such cir- 
cumstances the role and attitude of the military assumed great 
importance. 

The Marshals Betum to Moscow 

The unexpected retvim to Moscow on July 19 of Marshals Grechko 
and YakuboN sky raised fears that a chaiiu;e in Soviet militar\ policy 
toward Czcclioslovakia was in the offinu. Marshal Grechko had 
onl\ just begun his much-postponed \isit to Algeria on July 16, 
with the Arab press reporting that be was due to stay there until 
July 21.' " He cut sliort his \ isit, iu)we\ er. and reliirned to Moscow 
on the evening of July 19.^"' On the same day. Marshal Yakubovsky 
left Prague by air for Moscow''" in the midst of reports that Soviet 
troop withdrawals from Czechoslovakia had once again been prom- 
ised by Moscow.''^ On Jul\' 20 Krasnaya zvezda published an edi- 
torial eulogizing the 145,000 Russian soldiers who had given their 
lives in the liberation of Czechoslovakia from Nazi Germany. The 
newspaper, which as the organ of the party committee in the Minis- 



'^Fnmda, July 20, 1968. 

'"^EgifpHan Gazette. July 16 and 17. 1968. 

'■' Times, July 20. 1968; and Prapuc Radio. July 20, 1968. EE/2827/C/12. 

Prague Hadio, ]\\\\ 1'). U)68. EE/2«27/(:/12. 
' Intermitwml Herald Tribune, July 23, 1968. 
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try of Defense was under the control of Yepisliev and not Grechko, 
reported that Soviet soldiers were "deeply disturbed by the in- 
trigues of antisocialist forces in Czechoslovakia" and would in- 
crease their combat readiness and vigilance. It is hkeiy that both 
Grechko and Yakubovsky arrived in Moscow after this article was 
written and possibly even after it had gone to press. The editorial 
condemned a "hostile campaign** unleashed by the Czechoslovak 
press against the recent WTO staff exercises, and it accused that 
press of saying "not a word about why or for what purpose the 
armed forces of the aggressive NATO bloc, to which the revanchist 
forces of West Germany belongs, are holding maneuvers near 
Czechoslovakia's borders." The article alleged that antisocialist ele- 
ments "are attcniptiiiLi to . . . undcnninc the truisni that Czecho- 
slo\akia can maintain its independence and sov(Mciii;nt\ onh as a 
socialist country and as a member of the socialist conunonwcalth." 
Krasnaya zvczda conchidcd by promising that "Soviet fighting 
men have rallied their ranks ever more closcl\ around their Lenin- 
ist party and its (Central (committee and are demonstrating their 
readiness to continue standing vigilant guard over socialism."'^'* 

The interesting aspect of this last statement was that Marshal 
Grechko had not been given the opportimity to rally his own ranks 
around the Central Committee. As a full Central Committee mem- 
ber, he was eligible to attend, but he was in Algeria during the 
plenum. And it was Yepishe\ and not Grechko who addressed the 
Party aktiv in the Ministry of Defense, which unanimously en- 
dorsed the Warsaw Letter.*^ 



JULY 17-20: MILITAKY SECURITY ISSUE 
TAKES TKOMINENCE 

While Grechko was still in Algeria, a press campaign began, signal- 
ing a rise in the importance of the military security issue. Several 

articles alleged the existence of a Western plan to subvert Occho- 
slovakia. One of these articles, published by Prcwda on July 19, 
purported to (juotc dircttK from a secret CIA and Pentagon plan 
for the "ideological sabotage ' of Czechoslovakia as a prelude to the 
" liberation of Kast German) and Czechoslovakia.* The plan ad- 
vised agents working in Czechoslovakia to monitor "the degree of 

"*Krasnmja zveztlu. Jnl> 20. l9fiS. 
^''^ Krasnaya zvczda, July 21. 1968. 
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the opposition forces' penetration of the Communist party," and 
"of Czechoslovakia's state security agencies, military intelligence 
and her counterintelligence services." In the words of Pravda, "the 
conduct of direct aggression is to begin when, in the opinion of the 
plans' authors, ideological sabotage has created the 'requisite situa^ 
tion/" The situation "demands all-out vigilance and solidarity from 
the peoples of the socialist commonwealth, the strengthening of 
their defense might and readiness to deal a resolute rebuff to ag- 
gressive assaults on the positions of socialism." 

An article on the same day exposed the secret arms cache that 
had been found on July 12 near Sokolovo in Western Bohemia. 
Czechoslov ak minister of the interior Vd\ v\ had ah eady stated that 
the rucksacks of arms had betMi chmisiiy planted there as a "prox o- 
cation, " and rumors in Prague attributed the cache to Fast (ierman 
macliinations, but Pravcia went ahead with the story on July 19. 
The article^ claimed that the arms had 1)c(mi brought from the FRG 
by "Sudctan revaiulusts' and that "the complement of seized 
weapons fully conf ormed to the needs of an insurrection and could 
be used for actions by small groups of rebels." 

The appearance of these articles was almost certainly designed 
to convince any recalcitrant leader that the security situation had 
deteriorated markedly and that Western military and intelligence 
services, even if they were not initially responsible for the reform 
movement, had by now developed a clear and sophisticated plot to 
aid the insurgents and infiltrate into the very heart of the Czecho- 
slovak state security system. Naturally, under such conditions, at- 
tention was focused on Czechoslovakia's border security, but also 
and more particularly on the political situation within the key 
organs of state security, namely the Ministry of the Interior, the 
Ministry of Defense, and the party's eighth department. And lui- 
fortunately almost wherever the leaders chose to look, they were 
alarmed by what they saw. 

PrchUk Plans Resistance 

While the five were still holding their enc la\ e in Warsaw, Lieuten- 
ant General Prehlfk. reacting to the continued failure of the Pact 
High Command to withdraw its foices from Czechoslovakia and to 
the news of the Warsaw meetinii, gave a press conference. Prchh'k 
deplored the emergence of a factional grouping within the Pact, 
witnessed, as he saw it, by the current meeting in Warsaw. He 
criticized the work of the state security system, which, under 
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Novotn^, had been oriented away firom counterespionauc toward 
internal security, and he proposed that the responsibility for con- 
trolling the security forces and the military be shifted from the 
party to the state. For this purpose the recendy established Mili- 
tary and Security A£Fairs Committee of the National Assembly 
should be further strengthened, and a state defense council should 
be established to discuss "the necessary conditions for working oiit 
a Czechoslovak military doctrine." 

Prchh'k made other references to the need for an independent 
doctrine, strongly inipl\ iiig also that any Soviet military interven- 
tion to achieve the permanent stationing of troops would have no 
legal hasis witliin tin* framework of existing bilateral or multilateral 
agreements. He stated: "1 myself have taken interest in the prob- 
lem as to whether there are any provisions in the Warsaw Pact 
which vvoidd entitle the other partners to arbitrarily station or 
place their nnits on the territory of the other member states. I 
have studied all the available materials, but I have not found such a 
section in any of them." In response to (juestions about what guar- 
antees existed to prevent a violation of Czechoslovakia's state sov- 
ereignty, Prchliks reply was ambiguous: "In my opinion, we have 
only one way out and that is ... to insist that we shall not permit a 
violation of our state sovereignty . . . and that we shall uncompro- 
misingly demand that all pertinent provisions of our treaties are 
respected." Prchlfk made other proposals for the reform of the 
WTO structure to alter an unequal situation. As he described the 
existing structure, the F^ts ''command is formed by marshals, 
generals, and ofiBcers of the Soviet Army and the other armies have 
only their representatives in this joint command."'^ 

Prchlfk also complained that the Czechoslovak leadership and 
the military authorities had been kept in the dark about both the 
recent maneuvers and the promised withdrawals. That Yakubovsky 
had "failed to fulfil his promise [to withdraw] given to . . . Dubcek 
and r>erm'k could not be ignored. The troop w ithdrawals sched- 
uled ior Jul)' 13 had been canceled by Yakubovsky and were now 
set for July 21. Only 1,5(X) troops had left Czechoslovak territorx, 
according to Prchh'k, and Yakubovsky s entire headquarters with its 
equipment was still in the country. Prchh'k complained that "none 
of the competent Czechoslovak oihcials has had, or even now has, 

'™ Prague Radio, July 15, 196b, quoted troni llie text in Keniingtoa, Winter in Prague, 
pp. 214-20. 
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any idea as to how many soldiers of the friendly armies have been, 
and how many still are, on our territory."''^ 

Prchliks press conference was explosive enough in its content 
and possible repercussions. But there were additional indications 
that Prchliks call for resisting any "violation in our state sover- 
eignty" was in fact a call to develop plans for military resistance. 
Jiff Felikto later stated that PrchUk "and some of his collaborators 
submitted to the party Praesidium an alternative plan for the case 
of an invasion, suggesting how some military defense action could 
be carried out." According to Pelik^, "this plan was immediately 
withdrawn before it was even discussed because it was considered 
a provocation." Bnt, as Pelikin states, "there were people in the 
Piaesidium who probably informed the Soviet leadersliip about 
this matter."'^ 

It is less clear whether the Prague leadersliip actualK discussed 
other forms of civil, nonviolent resistance. An additional estima- 
tion carried out by Prchh'k following his press conference revealed 
that Soviet military units had installed electronic jamming devices 
on Czechoslovak soil to which, in the words of Michael Stepanek- 
Stemmer (a colonel in the army and President Svobodas advisor 
and press officer), "Czechoslovak military experts and supervising 
bodies had no access."'^ As a result, Stepanek-Stemmer claims, the 
Dub£ek leadership, against the votes of Kolder, Indra, Svestka, and 
others, decided to "take countermeasures" so that in the event of 
invasion the leadership could ensure their contacts with the public. 
Stepanek-Stemmer continues: "A few days later Dub£ek in foct suc- 
ceeded as a result of an excited telephone discussion with Moscow in 
persuading the Soviet leadership to dismantle the Soviet military 
jamming appliances and remove them from Czechoslovakia."'** 
After this Stcpauck-Stcnnncr claims, "the Czechoslosak mass me- 
dia officially halted their preparations for the eventuality of any 

•"Tanyug. July 17, 19(>h, fc:t!:/2824/CI/5. 

*^Ve^kin in V. V. Kudn, ed.. The Czechodoodt Reform Mooemeni 1968, p. S8; also see 

Pelikan, Ein Friihlinp,, p. 280; Erfdcson in Kusin, Czechoslovak Reform Mon inrnt 1968, 
p 16; \alfiita, Soviet Intervention, pp 75-7(j; Shawcross, Duhcek. pp. 178-79. and Calia 
Ctolan. Ri fonn Ihilr in (-zrrftoslovdkiti, p. 230. Tin- Czech press also hinted that plans lor 
resistance had been drawn up, as m CTK, July 27, 1966; ZemitUlske noviny, July 30, 1968; 
and Report^Tt January 16, 1969. 

"^Michael Stepanek>Stenimer, Die tschechoslowakischc Annee, p. 45. 

""This report is support«>d hy an article in the Daily Telefirapli, Jnly 17. lf)68. that the 
C//e( h arinv had disc oN ered lour radio transmitters and several jamming installations which 
they liad ordered dismantled. 
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military intervention from the east/**®* As is known, however, a lot 
of unofficial media prei>aration continued and bore fruit after 
August 20. 

Purges in the Interior Ministry 

PrchUk was not the only leader giving interviews in Prague that 
were alarming to Moscow. On July 16, V. §algovi6, Pavels deputy 
in the Ministry of the Interior and a proponent of a pro-Moscow 

line, announced in an interview that most of the department 
heads, as well as a iuiml)t'r of regional heads, in the Direetorate of 
State Security had heen dismissed.""" OfHcial Yugoslav sources 
commented that this current purge "which took place last week- 
end was "still going on" and was aiuK^l at strengthening the 
power of the progressives. These same sources went (m to state 
that "the underground activ it\ of conservative forces — such as 
distribution of leaflets, the content and purpose of which are strik- 
ingly similar to the campaign of some neighboring countries against 
Czechoslovakia — is also being linked with some people who are 
now being removed. "''^^ Also at this time further dismissals of So- 
viet advi.sors or liaison officers were rumored.''^ Pavel Tigrid has 
maintained that these purges in the Ministry of the Interior "were 
the subject of several alarmist reports sent by the Soviet liaison 
officers to the High Command of the Warsaw Pact. They only served 
to reinforce Moscow's growing fears at the dangerous weakening of 
its influence in the Czechoslovak army and security forces." Cernlk 
was later to state, according to Tigrid, that these factors were **the 
drop which made the cup brim over.""' Certainly Soviet worries 
were evident in the alarmist article published in Pravda on July 19, 
alleging that a key objective of the CIAs plan to subvert Czechoslo- 

'"Midiael Stepanek-Stemmer, Die tschechodotDdki$che Armee, p. 45. 

""Prague Radio, July 16, 1968, EE/282S/C/2. and Bratislava Radio, July 23, 1968, 

EE/2834/(: 2. Sal^ovif also stated that since 1956, 2.57 le.ulim; ofTicials in State St i urity had 
been dismissed lor their eomph'cit\ in the Stalinist trials. Most of these dismissals had taken 
place in the past tew months, and Michel Tatu reported in La: Monde on July 20, LiHiii, that 
in the latest purge, twenty-nine high functionaries had been removed. In addition to those 
removed by Pavel, the Security and D^nse Committee of the National Assembly also re- 
portedly removed thirteen leading officials ''mainly in the sector of state securit\ "" at this 
time, accordinu to a Hcntcrs report from Vienna quoted by the Daily Express, July 26, 1968. 
»*»Tanyug, JnK 17. M^S. KK/2S2.5 CJ/3. 

Pavel Tigrid, Why Duhct k Fell, p. 64, maintains that during the suuinier 150 agents of 
the Soviet security forces, mostly Czedioslovak citizens working as Soviet advisors, were 

purged. 

"*Ibid.. p. 65. 
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vakia was to ascertain "tlie degree of the opposition forces' penetra- 
tion of Czechoslovakias state security agencies" in order to achieve 
**the recruitment of agents to carry out subversive schemes.'* 

Border Security 

Border security also continued to worry Moscow and the East Eu- 
ropean allies. Czechoslovak admission that more arrests than usual 
had been made of persons, many of them from the GDR, trying to 
cross illegally to the West"" led the East German authorities to 
the extreme measure of erecting barbed wire fences along their 
own borders with Czechoslovakia.*" It was also reported that after 
July 24 both the USSR and the GDR stopped issuing tonrist visas 
to their own citizens for holidays in Czechoslovakia.''''' Moscow, of 
course, was not oiiK worried about the ease with which people 
could cross to the* West; they were also concerned ahout the in- 
creased uunil)ers of Western tourists in Czechoslox akia, many oi 
whom were joiu nalists and officials visiting Fra<j;ue on tourist \ isas 
but who nex'ertlieless received access to ( ."/echoslox ak decision 
makers. Most worr\ in<i; to the Sox lets was Prai^ne s apparent u ill- 
in^ness to encourage such contacts, especially with West Ciermany. 
It was certainly true that several high ofiiciais made informal visits 
to Prague in the spring and summer months: Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
the architect of the U S. policy of "building bridges"; a group of 
deputies from Bonn who visited Pi ague in May to establish parlia- 
mentary contacts; Walter Scheel, leader of the West German op- 
position fVee Democratic party, who had talks with Foreign Minis- 
ter Jiff Hajek; and Karl Blessing, president of the West German 
Federal Bank, who was a weekend guest of Otto F6hl, president of 
the Czechoslovak National Bank. Czechoslovak protestations that 
such officials were in Prague in a purely private capacity were not 
made more credible by assertions in the Western press on JuK 16 
that Scheel and Blessing "were standing in for others whose visits 
at the moment would be an embarrassment to the liberal regime in 
Prague."'^ Pravda was ([uick to respond, observing that 'Bonn's 
politicians are also hurrying to Prague, both overtly and incog- 

^CTK, July 12. 1968. EE/2821/C/8: and Obwrver Foreign News Service, July 24. 1968, 

no. 25419 

"•■r/jc Tiiurs. Inl\ 2\. 1')(>S. 

^"''International Herald Tribune, July 2(j. 196f». 

"^The Guardian, July 16, 1968; and Adolf Muller, Die Tachecko^owakei auf der Suche 
nach Sicherheit, p. 250. Muller also cites Brandts foreign policy adviser Bahr and Helmut 
Schmidt as visitors. 
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nito. . . . The favorite means of crossing the Czechoslovak border 
is to proclaim oneself a tourist The 'guests' from the West are de- 
lighted. How easy it has become nowl"'"" 

Two other security matters ooncenied the Soviets at this time. 
One was the impending publication of the report of the Filler Com- 
mission on the political trials of the fifties. Although the report was 
not ready in July, a series of articles by Karl Kaplan, the chief re- 
searcher for the commission, appeared at this time alleging, among 
other things, that Soviet advisors had acted independendy of the 
Czechoslovak authorities. Filler is said to have warned party lead- 
ers that the report contained such "shocking facts that its distri- 
bution could seriously shake the authority of the CPCz and some of 
its chief representatives."''" Its publication was postponed, but, as 
11. Ciordoii Skilling states, "tluTc is little doubt tliat the sum and 
siil)stance oi the document . . . were well known to Soviet au- 
thorities."'*'" The second issue inxolved the Filler (>ommission*s 
reconunendation that the political police be disbanded, .\ccording 
to Antonin Liehm, the Dubcek leadtMship approved this measure 
"three or four days" before the meeting at C.'ierna. This decision, in 
Liehm s opinion, played an important role in the Sox iet conclusion 
that an invasion would l)e necessary if the talks failed."*^ 

The Prchh'k aiiair, the purges in the x\linistr\ of the Interior, and 
the evidence of a more liberal attitude toward border security — all 
of these, combined with pui)lic support for Dubcek's reply to the 
Warsaw Letter from the Peoples' Militia, the Ministry of Defense, 
and a number of army and police officers throughout the country, 
heightened the perception of threat in Moscow. The almost total 
collapse in the power of conservative forces within the military and 
security apparatus heightened the "siege mentality" of those who 
remained and contributed to the view in Moscow that measures 
had to be taken to prevent a total rout of "healthy forces." 

INCREASED TIME PRESS UKE 

The time available for taking action to protect the "healthy forces" 
was affected appreciably by the announcement from Bratislava on 
July 18 that the Slovak Central Committee plenum had decided to 
break with tradition and hold their own Slovak Party Congress be- 

^Pmvda, July 22. 1968. 
Skilling. Czcchodooakia'9 Interrupted RevdutUm, p. 410. 

»ihici.. p. 4n 

** Liehm in Kusin, ed., Czechoslovak Hejunn Moteiiwnt i966, p. 61. 
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fore the ExtraordinaiA I'oiirteenth Party C>oiigres.s. This was to in- 
sure a unified Slovak stiind on federahzation proposals to take tor- 
ward to the CPCz Congress, but it also would allow a ''consistent 
purge" of the Slovak Central Committee and Fraesidium, in the 
words of Gust^v Husdk, the proposal s main supporter. ' " 

This was an extremely important event; it meant that the Soviets 
were now working towsurd a deadline not of September 9 but of Au- 
gust 26, the date the extraordinary congress of the Slovak Commu- 
nist party would open in Bratislava. Af^er that congress, the So- 
viets could expect many of the conservatives, possibly including 
Bil'ak, to have lost their party positions. Thus any "fraternal assis- 
tance" oflFered by the Soviets in response to a call by "healthy 
forces" would have to eonie before August 26. .\fter that date, an 
invasion would heeonie a unicli more ditheull operation politieally, 
for Soviet forces would ha\ e to he used not in support of a "i)alaee 
coup" hut to put private eiti'/.(Mis in power, in the proeess flouting 
e\ en lurtlier the legitimacy of the \ er\ Conniuuiist party organiza- 
tions tiie invasion would be mounted to support. 

POLITBURO DECISIONS: JULY 20-21 

All available evidence points to a crucial meeting of the Politburo, 
with the probable participation of other key mihtary and poUtical 
leaders, during the weekend of July 20-21. Three decisions were 
adopted including the key strategic decision to prepare for a full- 
scale invasion of Czechoslovakia. The evidence for this conclusion 
is strong, although circumstantial and inferential. It is presented 
below in the course of the analysis. 

The first issue to be decided that weekend was the response to 
Rochet's call for a Kuropean Communist conference. The possible 
motivations of Suslov, Zagladin, and also Pononiarex were dis- 
cussed al)()\ e. n Susltn and Zagladin harbored hopes that such an 
initiative would succeed, l)\ the weekend it liad become clear that 
this was unlikely both because of objections from other Soviet 
leadtM S and because of Dubcek s own insistence, in the coiu se of 
talks with Hochet on July 19, that such a conference would be un- 
desirable "for tile time being" and should be preceded by bilateral 
talks."** 

Suslov was reported to have agreed to drop his demand for a 

'^Skilling, Czechoslovakia's Interrupted Revolution, p. 2S1. 

^LHumaniU, May 18, 1970, fbr transcript of talks between Rocfaet and Dubtek. 
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conference in return for a commitment to bilateral talks with the 
Czechoslovaks. PresumabK' Brezhn( \ , who had been seeking 
such bilateral talks since the beginning of the week, would have 
agreed, and so would have Kosygin. The Politburo duly agreed (de- 
cision 33) not to proceed with the PCF call for a European Com- 
munist conference, and the commitment to at least one further 
round of bilateral talks was renewed. Ponomarev, as discussed 
above, informed all those European Communist parties support- 
ing the Rochet proposal that Moscow would regard the convening 
of such a conference as a hostile act.*" 

Also apparently discussed during the meeting was the status and 
disposition of those .Soviet troops still in Czechoslovakia. Prague's 
resentment and tcnsiuii owv the rcpeatt-tl poslpoiK iiicnl of troop 
withdrawal was exacerbated by the constant revelations in the 
Czechoslov ak press that jamming ecjuipment had been discov ered, 
that tlie Soviet militarv headfjnarters had not vet been dismantled, 
that the postexereise evalocttion ol the pertormanee of tlu' (-SSH 
armed forct^s had concluded thev' were unal)Ie to hold a delensiv c 
line for the requisite seventy-two hours, that the Prague leadership 
had no direct access to Soviet military personnel still in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and so on. 

The next promised deadline for the withdraw a! ol Soviet troops 
was July 21, and clearly a decision had to be made. One option was 
open refusal to withdraw, thus sparking off' a!i immediate political 
crisis. Such an option would have forestalled bilateral talks, and its 
success would have depended on poUtical collaborators being in 
place and ready to stage a palace coup. As long as Soviet troops 
were still in Czechoslovakia, such an operation, if it succeeded, 
would be low cost, both politically and militarily; and this military 
option had been at the forefront of Soviet calculations since the 
end of May, when Soviet troops crossed into Czechoslovakia on the 
very day that the CPCz plenum convened. 

^^ChrtsHttn Science Monitor. July 20-22, 1968. 

"'ValenU, Soolet ItUervention, p. 68. As stated by Antonfn Liehm, Rochet "ran . . . into 
Russian objections > < ti^ ms he apparently regarded as a yrave set-hack, so much so that 
the eventual collapse nt his lualth .iiul the ciul ol his pr)litiial (ancr have heen variously 
ascribed to it (Antoniii Liehin, EuiocoitiitiuiiiMii and the Prague Spring, in (i. R. L'rban, 
ed.. Communist Reformation, p. 99). Rochet fell ill in 1969, never to recover. In an inter- 
view in Le Fig/aro, February 24, 1977, Socialist leader Guy MoUet states that he had talked 
to Rodiet in July 1968 after his return from Prague and the collapse of his proposal for a 
conference: "After his reiiirii Imni IV.imir Rochet was no longer the same man. He was in 
the process ot dying over Czechoslovakia. 
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Tinit' was running out, howcNcr, and tlu- strcngtii ol tlie conser- 
vative forces in the CSSK was being undermined to tlie extent that 
the contingent of Soviet troops still in Czechoslovakia might not be 
sufficient to achieve even minimum political objectives. 

A second military option was therefore considered, and because 
of the pressure of time, adopted. This was the option of a full-scale 
invasion of Czechoslovakia by the combined forces of the five. Judg- 
ing from the extremely high level of military activity from July 23 
to August 10 — including the mobilization of hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers in the USSR, the GDR, and Poland — it seems dear that 
this option was only adopted at the July 20-21 meeting. It may 
very well have been discussed previously, and judging from the 
swiftness with which the mobilization was organized, coming only 
two days after the decision, it would indeed appear that the Soviet 
High Command was quite ready for this contingency. The opera- 
tion of the plan inchided the transfer ol military command from 
Warsaw Pact Head(}uarters to the Soviet High ('onunand, the mo- 
bilization of reservists, the recjuisitioning of civilian transport, the 
placement of troops, fuel supplies, and logistical and communica- 
tion c(|uipment in a ring around (."zechoslovakiu, and the appoint- 
ment of military commanders to handle the operation. None of 
these measures were taken before July 23, and they continued un- 
alxited up until August 10, when all the military forces went into a 
holding pattern, awaiting final instructions. 

The Soviet leadership dealt with four possible options at this 
meeting: (l)the Rochet initiative, which it rejected; (2) bilateral 
negotiations, which were accepted but without great optimism; 

(3) the use of mihtary forces still in Czechoslovakia to support a pal> 
ace coup, also apparendy rejected as unlikely to succeed; and 

(4) fuU invasion. UP these were the alternatives, what were the ob- 
jectives and the specific points of agreement and decision that 
came out of the meeting? Moving beyond the decision to reject the 
Rochet initiative (decision 33\ the Folitburo agreed that tfae dete- 
riorating security situation in Czechoslovakia warranted immedi- 
ate attention. Accordingly they decided {dccisinn 34) to send an of- 
ficial note to the Czechoslovak leadership denumding, among other 
things, the immediate stationing of troops. The note, u luch was 
delivered by Ambassador C^hervonenko on Mcmday, July 22, de- 
manded the stationing of troops on the basis of a previous agree- 
ment with Novotny that stationing would be allowed if it became 
necessary. The Soviets argued that the arms cache had proved the 
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laxness of border security and that the poor performance of the 
Czechoslovak armed forces in the recent maneuvers had proved 
their inability to hold their positions for the 72 hours required 
for the arrival of Soviet reinforcements. Moreover, cadre changes 
had made certain elements within the armed forces politically 
unreliable, and the note demanded that Prchlfk in particular be 
removed.** 

Decision 35 to prepare for full-scale invasion was almost cer- 
tainly not adopted without considerable debate and dissent. The 
exact extent of the dissent cannot be measured, but it was know n in 
both Kastern Kurope and the West that deep ch\ isious wwv e x- 
pressed at tliis meeting and were resolved by a conipi omisc, albeit 
one that favored interventionist opinion. In W'ashini^ton, cables 
were received from both Ambassador Beam in Prague and Ambas- 
sador Thompson in Moscow that an invasion now seemed almost 
inevitable. Secretary of State Rusk, relying on a report from Chip 
Bohlen in Moscow, told President Johnson that "the odds were 60 
to 40 ibr a Soviet-led invasion. As a consequence, all diplomatic 
leave was postponed, and a special State Department crisis unit 
was established to monitor events around the clock. ^' 

As to the extent of division within the Kremlin, other evidence 
seems to support the conclusions reached in a lengthy secret re- 
port, released to the author under the U.S. FVeedom of Informa- 
tion Act. Prepared for Secretary of State Rusk on July 22, imme- 
diately following the weekend Bolitburo meeting, the report is 
entitled ''Czechoslovakia — ^The Pros and Cons of Soviet Military 
Action." Examining inaction as an option, the report concluded 

"*U.S. DeiMrtment of State. InteOieence Note 576. July 22. 1968; TOegram 206938. July 
23, 1968, to All European Diplomatic Basts; Prague Radio, July 24, 1968. EE/2830/i and 
July 24. 19f>S KE/2H30/C/2; Siohodiw slovn. Jiil\ 21 IWS; Tanyug, July 23. ims. in WVK 
Research. C^'choslotakiu, July 26, 19t)ii; the Tinws and the Guardian, July 2:3, 19(>S; and 
the New York Times, July 29, 1968. Also the Ohmver Rtreign Newt Service, July 24. 1968, 
no. 25420. stated that according to well-informed Yugoslav sources, the question of station- 
ing Soviet troops on Czechoslovak territor\- had het-ome "vital." Zdenek Mlyuaf has uKo 
stated that at the Moscow neilotiations followiiiij the inwisioti. "flu' dcnKuids ol flic hawks 
could have hvt n satisfied 1)\ the stationiim ol a limiti d imml)er ol lnH)ps (in partieidar. stra- 
tegic lorces;, and a much more UKxiest reiorm uio^euient could liave l>een allowed to con- 
tinue unhindered" (Miyntf , Naehtfrost, p. 298). 

'^Authors interview with Jacob Beam, Novemher 16, 1979. Also the interview with 
Beam in C, R Urlian, «•(! . Cofiimunist Reformation, p. 244. 

^"Bohlen, Witm-s.i to Uistorij. p 52^). 

Author s interview with Paul Costolauski, member ol the State Department s special 
Czechoslovakia crisis unit, November 14, 1979. 

"■U.S. Department of State. InieUigiBnce Note 575. July 22, 1968. 
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that there had aheadx' hven "liniinhhn'j; Iroin the party bureau- 
cracy" to the efliect that inaction by the top Soxiet leaders" was 
the cause of the current impasse and that action therefore had to 
be taken to break out of it. The impatience of the interventionists 
was reflected in a July 22 Pravda editorial that asked, ahnost in ex- 
asperation: "Can it be that one should wait until the counter- 
revolutionary forces become master of the situation in Czechoslo- 
vakia before giving battle to them?" It appeared that even those in 
the party bureaucracy who might not have favored an invasion had 
by now accepted it as almost inevitable. Mikhail Voslensky, who 
worked during 1968 as an adviser to the Central Committee on 
Western policy and as the secretary of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion of the Academ\' of Sciences, recounts a conversation on July 19 
with \'. A. kinlliii, himself a Sosiet (A-iitral Committee member 
and a deputy premier in charge of the State (-ommittee for Science 
and Technology, in which Kirillin stated that unfortunately "ex- 
treme measures" miuht be necessary au;aiust (//.eehoslovakia. The 
same view was expressed three days later to \ oslensky by another 
Central Conunittee ofhc ial, leading him to record in his diary on 
July 29 that "the Moscow people" were ready to smash Czechoslo- 
vakia \\ ithout reference to its effect on the Communist parties in 
Europe in order to set an example lor the intelligentsia in the So- 
viet Union.^ 

Similar pressure for invasion was being exerted from certain of 
Moscow's East European allies. The East Germans typically were 
most concerned, with the SED Central Committee declaring on 
July 19 that * we stand firmly beside our Czech comrades in the 
necessary fight.***** In Poland, the July 19 Trybuna ludu openly at- 
tacked Dub£ek by name, the first time any organ in the bloc press 
had done so, and dismissed his protestations of loyalty to Commu- 
nism as "reassuring words contradicted by facts." As usual, only 
the Hungarians showed am sympatln toward Prague. Hungarian 
party leaders h.id not luali hed the demands of the other Warsaw 
signatories for l)ilateral talks. Then also had broken the agreement 
reaehed in Warsaw to adopt uniform press eoxerage by authorizing 
the immediate release of the text of the Warsaw Letter and by al- 
lowing the publication of e\ccM]^ts from the CF( >/ l^raesidium rei)ly 
to the letter. In addition, Hungary had printed the Czechoslovak 

*"Der Spicfu L no. .34. .\n(iust 21, 1978. 
'^DaUy Telegraph, July 20, 1968. 
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version of the arms cache in Bohemia alongside Soviet allegations 
that the weapons had been planted by "Sudetan revanchists."-""' 

The secret U.S. State Department report to Rusk stated that "a 
decision on use of force against a Communist country would be a 
difficult one for the Soviet leaders" especially in li^t of "differ- 
ences within the Politburo on what the effects of Soviet action ver- 
sus inaction would be." The New York Times of August 9, quoting 
'liighly placed sources in East Berlin/' released a story that the So- 
viet Union and East Germany had come close to invading Czecho- 
slovakia in mid-July, but that moderate elements **in the Soviet 
leadership succeeded in deflectinji 'at the 11th hour' those who fa- 
vored imasioii and ultimately persuaded tlieni to settle for the 
Soviet-(>zech()sl()\ ak uieetiu^ at Cierua. The rationale tor action 
passed on to Moscow by the Kast (iennans. according to the source, 
was that Duhcek and the reioruicrs were like a rotten fish that 
begins stinking at the head. ' The pretext would ha\ i> been the July 
19 revelations about the arms cache, which would be used as a sig- 
nal for remaining conservatives in Prague to "rise up and cr\ for 
help," with the remo\ al oi'Dubdek and his followers as the objec- 
tive. The problem in Moscow, according to tliis source, was that 
most Soviet leaders still had faith in Dubcek but believed he was 
trying to Vide on the back of a tiger. ' In mid-July, the informant 
continued, "Moscow briefly leaned tow ard the East German inter- 
pretation but reverted soon to its original theory." 

The U.S. report stated that invasion was being resisted by two 
groups. There were those who feared the negative repercussions of 
invasion on East-West relations and on the planned International 
Communist Conference; and there were those who **differ in their 
reading of the tactical situation — had the moment for military ac- 
tion arrived?" And could a puppet regime installed by force in 
Czechoslovakia ever be viable? Fears about the possible repercus- 
sions of an invasion on the Soviet Union s standing in the interna- 
tional community certainly do appear to have been discussed at 
this meeting, for the following week Soviet ambassadors made ap- 
proaches to Western foreign ministries (discussed below). Also the 
So\iet leaders ma\ have been somewhat m\ stifled b\' the likely 
U.S. rt^iction to an invasion. On July 17. (inalified informants re- 
ported that the United States had advised ^Moscow that East- West 

"^Netv Yurk Times, August 4, 1968. The Sepszabadsdfi editorial was reprinted in Pravda, 
but without the last sentence. 
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cooperation would be imperiled l)\ an invasion. "' But on the next 
day. Secretary of State Rusk went out of liis way to disclaim the 
report and insisted that the United States had not expressed its 
coneern to the Russians, twice stating emphaticalK that *\ve have 
not involved ourselves in this in any v\'ay."'^'' The following day, a 
State Department official appeared to backtrack by saying he was 
not "ruhng out the possibility of a conversation between an official 
of the United States government and an official of the Soviet gov- 
ernment on the subject of Czechoslovakia.***" Then, to completely 
confuse the situation, the State Department maintained on July 20 
that "one or two American diplomats may have informally discussed 
the crisis with Russians, but insist they were not instructed to do 
so.***" Signals coming from Washington may well have given the 
Politburo reason to believe that international repercussions would 
be limited. e\CMi minimal, but there was still some uncertainty. 

The final decision [inimhcr 35) of this \ou^ and complicated 
meeting was once again a compromise. 1* inal prej)arati()ns tor a full 
invasion were orderc^d. 'Hie militar\ would not be read) tor such 
an extreme move until alter .Vugust 10. but making the decision at 
this time ensured that it political negotiations failed, an invasion 
could be mounted before the crucial date of .Xugnst 26, when the 
Slov ak Party (Congress was to convene. Although it was agreed that 
the Soviet leaders would pursue bilateral negotiations with the 
Dubcek leadership, there was to be no relaxation of pressure. The 
official response to the CPCz reply to the Warsaw Letter was agreed 
to at this meeting and published in Pravda on July 22. The CPCz 
Praesidium was accused of **avoiding a thorough analysis of the ac- 
tual situation in the country** and of having "ignored the fundamen- 
tal questions raised** in the Warsaw Letter. The article affirmed the 
Politburo's united commitment to the demands laid down in the 
letter and essentially signaled the collective decision that "resolute 
action would ha\ e to be taken if the demands were not tulhlled. A 
clear indication that the decision reached was at least collective, it 
not unaniujous, was that alter this meeting, not one member ot the 

Svu \urk iimes, July lb, 1968. It was later reported that these private cutitucts con- 
sisted of American officials caUing to the attention of Soviet officials editorials and other com- 
mentary in the American press, a very low-key diplomatic eflort indeed. WashinglUm IVwt, 

AuCiist 24. 1968. 

ItiirnwtUnwl Herald Tnl>un,\ JiiK 19, 1968. 
**Bohlen, VVi/hi-aa- to Hisltn y, p. 533. 
"^The rwm, July 20. 1968. 
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Politburo made any public comment on Czechoslovakia until well 
after the invasion — not one except Prime Minister Kosygin, who 
managed on July 25, in the course of a meeting with Czechoslovak 
minister of foreign trade, V. ValeS, to reiterate his by now purely 
personal view that he saw no reason why any obstacles to Soviet- 
Czechoslovak friendship should not be cleared up.^ Once again, 
the Soviet press did not report his statement, and after this meet- 
ing his isolation seemed to be complete. 

JULY 22-28 

Having extcMided a public in\ itation to tlic C>PO. Pracsicliiiin to at- 
tend bilateral talks ((Iccisioti 32, on JuK 19), and ha\ ing reaffirmed 
that decision during their weekend meet lug, tlie So\ iet leadership 
waited for the CJzechoslin ak response. Dubcek once again refused 
to leave O.echoslovak territory; and late on July 22, the same day 
that the talks were originally scheduled to begiii, the Politburo 
backed down, agreeing {decision 36) to negotiations on Czechoslo- 
vak soil but heartened no doubt by the Czechoslovak decision that 
their entire Praesidium would be represented.^" Negotiations were 
to begin at the t nc] of the month in the village of Ciema nad Tisou, 
on the Czechoslovak-Soviet border. 

It was also on Monday July 22 that Ambassador Chervonenko 
dehvered the Soviet note complaining o£Bcially about the deteriorat- 
ing military and security conditions in Czechoslovakia and demand- 
ing the permanent stationing of Soviet troops and the dismissal of 
Lieutenant General Prchlik. The charges about lax border security 
were resisted. Major General Karel Peprny, the commander of the 
Czechoslovak Border Guards, commented on July 23 about Mos- 
cow's concern over the arms cache and lax border security: "I un- 
derstand this concern; and I also fully understand that people 
should see a connection between weapons l)eing found on our ter- 
ritory and the standard ol the defense of our state frontier. ... I 
can reasonabl) state that in recent \ears we have apprehended all 
violators of the frontier coming from capitalist states."*"* 

Despite this denial, the Soviet note evoked widespread con- 
cern. A meeting of the National Assembly s Defense and Security 

Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, July 26, 1968. 
*"T.\SS Inf.-nmtional Si-r\ ic<- in EnKlish. 17.04 GMT. July 22, 1968. SU/2829/i. 
Prague Radio. July 23. 196b. EE/2830/C/2. 
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Committee was convened "in view of certain doubts expressed 
concerning the assurance of the security of our country and its in- 
ternal order. ""'^ A deputy minister of the interior rejected, during 
this session, the notion that ''domestic extremists were acting in 
conjunction with the outside/'"^ Nevertheless, the Prague leader- 
ship acceded to the Soviet demand that Prchlfk be removed from 
his post as head of the eighth department of the Central Commit- 
tee. The Soviet note also prompted a meeting in the Ministry of 
Defense, an account of which has been provided by President 
Svoboda's press officer: "It has been doc iiinented that after tiie 
mihtary hawks in Moscow had called loi .mcl ac iiicvcd the deposi- 
tion of Prchh'k as licad ol the eighth tlepartineiit that General D/ur, 
the defense minister, had in the course of stornn meetings in the 
Defense Ministry decisively refused to even mention the possibil- 
ity of an armed Czeclioslovak defense against any military aggres- 
sion from the east. The military hawks had been reliably informed 
that neither Dzur, the defense minister, nor President General 
Svoboda would issue any such order. "^'^ This accoiml is essentially 
confirmed by an official statement of the C/echoslovak Ministry of 
National Defense issued on July 26, the day after Prchliks re- 
moval, vehemently denying rumors that military measures would 
be taken to counter a Soviet invasion.^ 

Nevertheless, the Czechoslovaks continued to resist Soviet pres- 
sures for the permanent stationing of troops; and althou^ the note 
resulted in PrchUk s dismissal and clear signals that any Soviet mili- 
tary move would not be resisted by the Czech army, the Soviet vic- 
tory was not complete. As a concession to domestic support for 
Prchlfk, the strategically key department he licadcd wds also abol- 
ished, thereby remo\ ing in one blow a powerful le\ er of part) con- 
trol over the state security services. Furthermore, Prchh'k was re- 
assigned to head thv ( Czechoslovak militars district in Eastern 
Slovakia on the l)()rder witli tlie Ukraine in tlu' area where the bi- 
lateral talks with the Soviets at CMerna were soon to open.^'^ 

Neither the July 20-21 Politburo meeting nor the ( //eclioslox ak 
reaction to the demands and decisions resulting from that meeting 
did anything to lessen attacks by the Soviet and East European 

'^Rude prdvo, July 26, 1968. 
"♦Ibid. 

""Stepanek-Stenuner, Die TadiechodowakUdie Armett p. 52. 
«»V V Kusin and Z. Hej/lar Cu rhoahoakbt 1968-1969, p. 67. 
*"New York Times, July 29. 1966. 
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press on the Czechoslovaks for the sheer "impiulcncc" of their 
behavior.^"* Doubts were raised about the CPCz leadership's ca- 
pability and willingness to prevent a "political catastrophe," and in- 
dividual leaders were singled out in the Soviet press for denuncia- 
tion."® The weakening of democratic centralism was of special 
concern, with specific mention made of the soon-to-l)( published 
draft CPCz statutes allowing the promulgation of minority views.^ 
A commentary by a military o£Bcer on CDR radio came closer than 
any other to calling openly for invasion. Col. Karl Dittmer stated 
on July 22 that "the Warsaw Fact has al\va\'s provt^l itseH a ix liahle 
instrument tor preser\ ing peace. ... In 1956, the S()\ let troops, 
loyal to their international ol)liii;ati()n, rendered fraternal aid to 
the re\ olutionary forces of the people in Huniiary" Wtvv (inotiiiii; 
tlie example of Aut!;ust 1961 in the (.DH when the Wall w as built, 
Dittmer concluded with this couuuent on the current situation: 
"The efiorts ot the enemy are doomed to failure, because our peo- 
ples and their armies w ill never allow the socialist achievements of 
any one of our fraternal countries . . . to be risked b\ careless con- 
duct. ""' This was followed on July 24 by an oihcial statement from 
the SED Politburo that ever since the Warsaw meeting, there had 
been signs of a "menacinii deterioration" in C//echoslovakia.'^ This 
view found support in Poland when, on Jul\ 25, the party paper, 
Trybuna luduy stated that if anything the Czechoslovak reply to 
the Warsaw Letter had only increased the anxiety of Prague's 
allies about the willingness of the CPCz leadership to struggle 
against antisocialist elements.^ An article in the Polish army news- 
paper iolnierz Polski on July 26 went even further: "The Czech 
people are so bewildered by what has happened the past months 
that they cannot distinguish between truth and falsehoods: it is time 
the Czechoslovak army restored order/' Three days later the mili- 
tary journal Zolnierz Wolnosci stated that the Pblish armed forces, 
"faithful to their allied obligations resulting from Poland's member- 
ship in the Warsaw^ Pact, will do e\'er\'thing in their power to prevent 
the eneni) froui making a breach in the fraternal lamily ot socialist 

*^Kni9naya zoezda, July 23. 1968. 

*'*Prchl{k in Krtunaya zveztUt, July 23, 1968; Pavel in Izvestia, July 24, 1968; Snejdirek 

in lAtcmtununja nazvta, July 24, 1968; Sik by Pruvda, July 25. 1968. 
"^'Prm da. July 2.5. 1968. 
^'Iladio July 22, UJ(>S, i:K/2f>29/(:/4. 

»"N«c York Times, July 25, 1968. 
'"PAP, July 25, 1968, EE/2831/i. 
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countries.""^ This was the same message contained in a declaration 
issued by the Bulgarian Central Committee, which agreed that since 
the Warsaw meeting, counterrevolutionary forces luid Ijecome 
"more active" and that the Bulgarian party, "gravely alarmed" by 
current developments, "will spare no eff[>rts to strengthen the mili- 
tant unity between the socialist countries/*'^ Even the Hungarians 
were forced to admit that action had to be taken by the Czechoslo- 
vak leadership against rightist elements. The Hungarian leadership 
oflPered advice, as in this editorial from N^pszabadsdgy from those 
who had seen it all before: "We went through all this, we saw all 
this, traced) owrtook us all as a result of this. li we now speak 
about all this we do so . . . because we want to cr\ out and ^ive this 
warnini^: (>ouuadcs — bar the wa\ to the things that in Huugary re- 
sulted ill open countcrrc\ olution . . . don t let the socialist revival 
cost tlie blood and individual tragedy ot Innidrcds of tlioiisands."^ 
In the midst of this crescendo ol press polemics Ironi Eastern 
Europe, anew round of military maneuvers was announced. A rear 
services exercise (code-named "Nemen") was announced promi- 
nently on the hront page of Izrcsfia on July 23. It was scheduled to 
last until August 10 and involved the c all-up of thousands of reser- 
vists and the requisitioning of thousands of items of civilian motor 
transport to bring Class U and HI divisions to ftill alert. The exer- 
cises began in the Ukraine, Belorussia, Latvia, and the western- 
most part of the RSFSR (KaUningrad oblast'). They were then ex- 
tended at the end of July into the GDR and Poland and were 
expanded in scope to include not just logistic equipment but also 
tanks, artillery, rocket launchers, and other battle ecjuipment.**' 
U.S. Embassy officials reported to Washington that farm trucks 
coniniandcered from the liar\c\st had been talK cl to Moscow to 
pick up reserv ists before heading West. At the same time, most of 
the Russian chauffeurs in the embassies in Moscow wfre called up 
and did not return until alter the invasion. All freiglit cars were 

*"RFF. n< search. East FMropc. August 1, 1968. 
*^S()fia Ha<!i.. |nl\ 2fS. IWW. KK 2S3fS (:2'5 

•^M'l I, Jul) 25. 19(>S. j:Ey2831/i; and Daily TeUgraph, July 26. 1968. 
■"TASS. July 23. 1968. SU/2830/i; New Yorfc Times, July 28. 1968; International HenOd 
Tribune, July 31. 1968, The Guardian and DaUy Tklegraph, July 24, 1968; and General 

James H. Polk, "Reflections on the Czeehoslovakian Invasion," p. 32. 

^Interview on Noveniher 14, I97^J, with Paul(!(M)k. spec ial advisor to the fhrecf or of the 
Bureau ol Intelligence and Research, U.S. State Department, who was in the U.S. embassy 
in Moscow in 1968. 
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requisitioned by the military, and both tlic summer harvest and 
civil transport practically came to a standstill. 

The man in charge of the exercises, army general S. S. Marya- 
khin, deputy minister of defense and chief of Rear Services, con- 
firmed that these exercises of rear support troops were the largest 
ever conducted in Soviet history and that their function was to per- 
fect communications and improve supply to the front line.^ It was 
clear that in this case the front Une was the border with Czechoslo- 
vakia and not Western Europe. A communications center was es- 
ta]>Iislu'cl just nortli of C'ies/yn on the Polish-Czechosknuk fron- 
tier, and Hnssian troojis l)et!;an to pour into Poland, where they 
were stationed in areas adjacent to C v,eehosl()\ akia aloni^side troops 
that had just been withdrawn from O.eelioslox akia. I he niox enieut 
of 75, ()()() S()\ iet troops along the GDii border \n itii (>/eelioslo\ akia 
was also reported/^' as was the publicized alert and partial mobi- 
lization of East German armed forces for three days at the end of 
July, justified to the troops by the need for vigilance during the 
preparations for the NATO exercise "Black Lion."^ The com- 
mander of NATO's Central Army Group later confirmed as "a 
fact of considera])le significance" that the Soviet iniits withdrawn 
firom Czechoslovakia at this time (the pullout had recommenced 
following Dubceks agreement to bilateral talks) "did not return to 
home stations but remained in encampments around the Czech 
border."^ 

On July 25, extensive air defense exercises in the Baltic-Moscow- 
Black Sea triangle were announced.^ Code-named "Skyshield," 
the exercises were controlled by Marshal P. F. Batitsky. Grechko 
visited the headquarters of the exercises, which lasted until J ul\ 31, 
when Kraanaya zvezda announced their successful completion.*'* 

*^New York Times, July 26. 1968; and Polk. "Reflections on the Czedioslovaldan Inva- 
sion." p. 32. 

"•MoMou H.ulio. Jiilv 28. 19fvS. SU 2.S.J1/B/5. 

^'jVt u York Timi s, July 28, 30, 31, 1968; The Times, July .30, IWiH, Chitsttun Science 
Monitor, July 30, 1968. 

According to the diary of an East German infiuitryman, excerpts of whidi were pub- 
lished in The Times, August 18, 1978; also David Binders report in the Ikw York Times of 

August 9, 19f>S. 

"'Polk, "ReHfctions on the Czeth()sl()\akian In\a.sion,' p. 32. Prague Kaciio on July 22 
confirmed that 1000 military vehicles had crossed the C/jechoslovak-Polish border at Nachod, 
whereas only 100 vehicles had crossed into the Soviet Union (RFE, Research, Czechodo- 
vakia. July 23. 19f>S) 

Knisnatid zrczda. July 25, 1968; also Marshal Batitsky gave an interview to Krasnaya 

ziezda on llu- same (la\. 

"'Crechkos \ isit rei>orted on V!o.scow Radio, July 29, 1968, SU/2833/i. 
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With these exercises the Soviet army, I he na\ y (which had been on 
maneuvers in the Baltic), and the air defense forces were all mobi- 
lized along with the Polish and East German armies and their 
navi( s The Hungarian and Bulgarian armies and S(>\ let forces sta- 
tioned in Hungary were not, however, involved until mid-August, 
immediately prior to the invasion. As later events were to show, 
the "Nemen" and '*Sky Shield" exercises effectively acted as a 
cover for the logistical and air build-up for the August invasion. 
Western military inteUigence was subsequently forced to admit 
that the successful camouflage by the USSR of its military build-up 
led NATO chiefis to "misinterpret" the rear service exercise, which 
"was not given due weight in the intelligence estimate, both our 
own and those ol lii^her headfjuarters. A further important in- 
dicator that the key decision on military intervention liad been 
taken prior to the beginninu ol tlie " Xcnien exercises on Jnl\ 23 
was tlie shift in the locus o( coinmand from the Warsaw Pact High 
Command to the Soviet Ministrx of Defense. At no point in the 
Soviet press coverage of the "Nemen and "Sky Shield exercises 
was any mention made of the Warsaw Pact stall, even thougli the 
armies of more than one Warsaw Pact state were involved.^" 

In the midst of these military maneuvers, Grechko issued an Or- 
der of the Day on July 27, pubhshed in Pravda, stating that 'the 
paramount task of the Soviet armed forces is to further raise their 
combat readiness." This was made necessary by the directive of 
the July Central Committee plenum "for forther strengthening the 
cohesion of the socialist community on the basis of the principle of 
proletarian internationalism and for a resolute struggle for the 
cause of socialism." It is interesting to note, however, that Crechko s 
statement, issued on Navy Day, still put "the criminal war the USA 
is conducting in Vietnam" above "the attempts of international im- 
perialism to make a breach in the socialist system and to alter the 
balance of forces to its own ad\antaiie in the list of activities 
threatening world peace, (irechko seems to have used this occa- 
sion to once again emphasi/e his own view that the tlncat posed by 
America's actions in \'ietnam was still more serious than the situa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia. 

It was also at the end of the month that two of the miiitar\ com- 
manders who ultimatcK would be responsible operationally tor the 
invasion became more visible. General X. G. Pavlovsky, deputy 

**Polk, "Reflections on the Czechoslovakian Invasion," p. 32. 
'"Malcolm Mackintosh, The EvoluHon of Wanaw Pact, pp. 13-15. 
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minister of defense and chief of ground forces, wrote an article 
in Krasnaya zvezda on July 26, choosing as his subject a particu- 
larly interesting and topical issue: the importance of morale, disci- 
pline, and psychological factors in an army s preparedness for war 
under "the current di£Bcult and complex conditions/' General 
S. M. Shtemenko, whose promotion to the chief of staflF of the Joint 
Armed Forces of the WTO (replaciiiji (General M. I. Kazakov) was 
not announced until early August, was, however, present at a 
meetinti held in tlie S()\ iet Miiiistr\ of Drfciise on ]u]\ 29. Present 
at the meeting, aiiiiouiieed by the East (^crnuiii news au;ency. were 
General ! lein/. 1 loHiiiann, the minister ol defcnsi' and proba- 

bly the most inlhiential non-Soviet militar\- commander in the 
Warsaw Pact; Marshal (^rechko; Marshal Zakharo\ ; and (ienei als 
Yepishe\ , Shtemenko, and Kazakov. The Soviet press made no 
mention of the* meeting, presumably because lIofTman was offi- 
cially "in the USSR on holiday."^^ The presence of Shtemenko was 
most interesting, not least because as operations ofTiccr of the So- 
viet General Staff under .\ntonov during World War 11 \\r had been 
involved in planning the 19 44 putsch in Slovakia and the 1945 liber- 
ation ot Pragu(\ His impending promotion and his involvement at 
this time in miUtary meetings of Pact ofiBcers add credence to the 
view that mihtary plans for a full invasion were well advanced but 
still not complete. 

In addition to making final military preparations, the Soviet 
leadership was still trying to assess the international repercussions 
of invasion. In Washington, Ambassador Dobrynin met Secretary 
Rusk; and in the presence of Chip Bohlen, the deputy under secre- 
tary for political affairs, Rusk told Dobrynin that "the Soviet gov- 
ernment should be under no illusion regarding American atti- 
tudes. Americans still believed in the principle . . , that the people 
had a right to determine for themselves the institutions under 
which they were to live."^ But, Rusk said, charges in Pravda that 
tlic I nitcd States was nivoKed in an\ (//ech couiiterre\olutionary 
movement were false. Dobr\ nin is reported 1)\ Hohlen to ha\ f lis- 
tened eonrtconsly witliout response, linsk had two other meetings 
with Dobrxiiin, on |nl\ 2."5 and 31, in wiiich the latter sought to 
clarify the American positu)n on Czechoslovakia and Kast-West re- 
lations and to state that in Moscow's view, the Czechoslovak situa- 

^WDN. July 30. 1968. SU/28;«/A2/8. 
^Bohlen. Witness to History, p. 533. 
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tion was an "intrrnal" Communist matter of no concern to Wash- 
ington.^^ A State Department memo concluded that Moscow, in 
calculating the cost of invasion, "would have to expect cancellation 
or postponement of talks with the U.S. on strategic arms, and they 
may expect a step up in defense spending in the U.S. and in West- 
ern Europe."^ But no military countermeasures of any kind were 
envisaged by the United States. President Johnson s personal inter- 
est in arms limitation talks was well known, and he certainly gave 
no indication that these talks would be canceled or postponed in the 
event of a crisis in Central Europe. On the contrary, at the very 
time that lumdreds of thousands of Soviet, I"]ast Cerniaii, and Pol- 
ish troops were heinii moliihzed in tonnations encirelin<4 Czecho- 
slovakia, Johnson lield a jiress conference dechirinii; his [)ursuit of 
arms hmitation talks with Moscow as the most important single 
eftbrt of his ofhce aiul tlic one he desired to succeed in most. '^^ 

Washini;ton also instructed NATO head(|uarters "nt)t to exacer- 
bate the internal political struggle in Czechoslovakia l)y stepping 
up of excessive land or air patrolling and ... to avoid any sort of 
incident or accidental over-flight in the sensitive area of the Czech 
border."^** In the words of the U.S. ambassador to NATO, "if we 
have any deep-dyed plot in this matter, it is to keep well out of 
it."^ On July 24, the day after operation "Nemen" was announced, 
the West German government, at American urging, announced 
that the "Black Lion" maneuvers scheduled for mid-September 
had been moved from an area near the Czechoslovak border to a 
less "provocative" venue 120 miles south west of the original site.^ 
The Soviets, according to the British cabinet minister Richard 
Grossman, had also instructed their ambassadors in every Western 
capital to "test Western reactions" to an invasion,"^ and c ertainK 
there is no doubt that the dominant view c\i)icssed, according to 
Grossman, was that "there would be no response whatsoever and 
that they [the Czechs] must fend for themselves. "^^ 

***LBJ Library, Papers of Dean Ru^ Box 4, 1968; an interview with Dean Rusk In 
Stafford, "Signaling and Response," p. 100. 

"'U.S. Department of State, Intellifience Note 575, July 22. 1968. 
^^W'tv York Tivu's. Aiimist 1, 1968; also Johnson, The Vatitauc Point, pp. 479-486. 
••^Polk, "Reflections on the C/echoslovakian Invasion, p. 21. 
***Ckristlan Science Monitor (London edition). July 20-22, 1968. 
Times, July 25, 1968; and Staffiml, "Signalling and Response," p. 101, for evidence of 
U.S. pressure on the FRG to relocate the exercises. 

"^Richard Ci ossntan. The Diaries of a Cabinet Minister, p. 162. 
"'Ibid., p. 143. 
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With the repeated ])ubUc assurances of inactivity by the United 
States and her West European allies, Moscow's leaders and mili- 
tary coninianders could not have had any doubt that they had a free 
hand to deal with Czechoslovakia as they saw fit. With NATO state- 
ments of Western noninvolvement and the reassurances from Dztir 
that the Czechoslovak army would not resist, two major elements 
of uncertainty for the military planners were removed by the end 
of July. As July drew to a close and the pressure of time increased, 
there was both a clear narrowing of options, and a lowering of 
risks, with Moscow putting military preparations fully in hand 
should bilateral talks collapse. A secret State Department memo- 
randum prepared on July 26 eoncluded: "The inereased reachness 
of S()\ iet forces would take on k ;il si<j[;nifieanee should !\u t\ discus- 
sions fail to settle the crisis and Sox ict leaders decide to intervene 
militarily. ""''' On the day the (jerna talks ojiened, both Pnivda and 
a broadcast from Radio Moscow to O.echoslox akia pointedly em- 
phasized: "The threat to the socialist gains ot tlie Czechoslovak 
working people has heen intensified and the class comrades are 
wnrniu^ the working people of Czechoslovakia that there is no time 
to lose."~*^ 

""U.S. Department of State. InteUigimce Note 591, July 26. 1968. 
^ Praoda, July 28. 1968; Radio Moscow in Czech. July 28. 1968. $U/2834/A2/2 (emphasis 
added). 



CHAPTER NINE 



Phase Four: 
July 29-August 5 



THE ClERNA NEGOTIATIONS 

On Monday, July 29, the Soviet negotiating team arrix ed by train 
at the Czechoslovak border town of Cierna nad Tisou. Almost the 
entire top Soviet political leadership was present, inclnding all the 
iiill Politburo members with the exception of Polyansky (rumored 
to be ill) and Kirilenko. Politburo candidate members Demichev, 
Masherov» Katushev, and Fbnomarev were included, and Soviet 
ambassador Chervonenko also managed to find his way into the So- 
viet delegation. Of the Soviet party leaders who had previously 
been involved either in negotiating with the Czechoslovaks or in 
speaking about Czechoslovakia, only Crishin and Shcherbitsky 
were excluded finom the team. Also the absence of Andropov, 
Grechko, and Gromyko made clear that this was purely a party 
conclave. 

The full ilFC/. Fraesidiuni was iiKludi cl in the O/.echoslox ak 
delegation, as was President Svoboda and M. Jakes, tlie head of the 
party's (>)niniission on Supervision and Auditing. Bnt whereas the 
Soviets eame fully prepared with acKisors, conijiK'te docnnuMita- 
tion of Oechoslovak press "deviations, and even a eonuuuni- 
eations system litiked to Moscow and indep(Mident of CJzeehoslovak 
control, the Czechoslovak side clearly was less well prepared and 
more disunited. Zdenek Mlynaf relates that before the (Cierna 
meeting, the CPCz Praesidium had met to discuss their negoti- 
ating tactics. After two hours of pointless debate, which, according 
to Mlyndf, seemed more like "the editorial board of some maga- 
zine than an important state function," the meeting broke up, with 
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Jin Hajek asking Mlyn^ in exasperation: "If this is the party lead- 
ership, I ask you, how can I be Minister of Foreign Affairs?"' 

Brezhnev opened the negotiations at Oierna. He put on the 
table a thick pile of press cuttings — some from Czech and Slovak 
papers, others from Western publications — all commenting on re- 
cent events in Prague. It is symptomatic of information processing 
throu^iiout the entire crisis that the top Soviet leaders worked 
from raw data and not from the briefe and summaries more typi- 
cally used by their Western counterparts. Brezhnev used the clip- 
pings to cover vwry t()[)ie hoiii non-Conimiuiist poHtical acti\ ity, 
the leading role oi the party and press censorship to the W est (»er- 
man "threat," l)loc unity and C'/echoslo\ ak foreign poIic\. In a 
speech lasting almost tour hours. Brezhnev repeated nian\ of the 
cleinancls already made in the Warsau Letter, lie iocused on the 
need for e\tensi\ e personnel changes both in the highest echelons 
ot the part\ and state and in the securit) ser\ ices and mass media. 
Brezhnev also pressed the Czechoslov aks to postpone the upt oni- 
ing Fourteenth Party Congress, already scheduled for September 
9. Indc ed Jin Pelikdn states that in addition to the demand for per- 
sonnel changes, "the main pressuic from Bresshnev was to post- 
pone the Congress."^ The issue of a free press was also at the cen- 
ter of Brezhnev s concerns, and at one point he is l eported to have 
burst out: "It is madness for you to let your so-called 'free writers* 
dictate your policies for you. They are either hired agents of the 
imperialists or at least they do what the imperialists want!"^ Ac- 
cording to Smrkovslc^, Brezhnev rejected Czechoslovak protesta- 
tions that the post-January course and their current negotiating 
position were mandated by public opinion (a petition with over a 
million signatures had been collected) with the rebuttal that under 
no circumstances could the negotiations be subjected to the pres- 
sure of a "nationalized public."'* 

Brezhnev s own observations apparently were supplemented by 
other members of the Soviet delegation. Suslov, for example, 

'ZdenSk MIynaf, Nig^t Frost in Pratiuc, pp. 134-36. 

')iH Pelik^, "The Struggle for Socialism in Czechoslovukia," p. 25; and Moravus. 
"Shawcross's Dubcek — A Different DulxVk. " p. 2(W. Also tlu- (l(Ktimenl .ulopted at the 
Ci'iilral ("oininittee CPCl/ pk'miiii in DftfinUer 1970 entitled " Kessdiis of the (."risis Dev«'l- 
opineiit it) the CPCz and Sotiety idler tiie i3th CPCz Congress reiers to the relusal ot right- 
wing Czechoslovak representatives to postpone the Fburteenth Party Congress, which 
"would have brought them a conclusive victory" (Pracda pobehzhdaet, p. 38). 

'Gordon Brook-Sheplterd and id Floyd. Sunday Telegraph, October 6, 1068. 

^Josef Smrkuvsky. An Unfinished Conversation, p. 20. 
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charitic'cl the Czechs with repeated breaches of securitx on er the 
last months — he relerred to Prchh'k's interview and the public de- 
bate over the presence of Soviet troops — as a result of Which infor- 
mation on Fact troop dispositions and plans had been leaked to 
NATO powers . ^ By the end of the morning; s session, therefore, the 
Czechoslovak team could be under no illusions about the serious- 
ness with which the situation was viewed in Moscow and the ex- 
tent of Soviet resolve. Dubdek answered Brezhnevs allegations in 
the afteraoon, maintaining that although there had been isolated 
antisocialist acts, the party was firmly in control. He attempted to 
assuage Soviet fears by answering all of Brezhnev s charges, but 
this apparently had little effect, and at the end of the first day the 
meeting appeared to be deadlocked. 

The Soviet leaders withdrew in their special train across the bor- 
der for the nii^ht to the small town of Chop in the Sov iet I'kraine. 
Some sources maintain tliat the Soviets used this oiiportunity to 
consult with tlieir other East European nlhvs. \\ lirancU. in his 
memoirs, contends that So\ ict leaders reporti'd each evemHii "to 
the waiting representativ es of Poland and the (iDlx: I'rcniiiM Stoph 
. . . repeatedly tried to urge a hard line on Brezhnev in Ulbricht s 
name. 

The second day also got off to a bad start, with Brezhnev angrily 
brandishing that mornings edition of Hti(U prdvo. He was incensed 
not over an editorial or an article but over an advertisement for a 
party secretarv 's post at the Czechoslovak party headquarters in 
Prague, in which the only (}ualifications required were a university 
degree.^ If the Soviets had reason to be annoyed, so too did the 
Czechoslovaks, since on that morning Pravda had published a let- 
ter written two weeks earlier from ninety-nine Prague workers, 
members of a factory people s militia unit, who denounced their 
countrymen's demands for withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Czechoslovakia. 

Yet, according to many accounts, it was President Svobodas 
strong speech in support of Dubdek and the post-January course 

'Michael Slepanek-Stemiiu r, Die Tsrhcrhoshmakisflw Annr*', p. 78. 

"Willy hraiult. People and Politics, p. 213 Smiktixskv I nfinished (onu rsdtion, 
p. 19) is more ambiguous, stating merely that the S»)\ lets had all the services on their side 
[of the border], probably including regular contacts with their colleagues from the Warsaw 
meeting." Yugoslav souroes had told Western journalists in Belgrade that Soviet leaders had 
met with Polish and East German leaders in the I'kraine. also immediately before the talks 
in Clerna began, according to the DaiUj TeU '^rapli. JuK If't. 196H. 

^Reported by several sources, including Daily Telegraph, August 1, 1968. 
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tliat most surprised the Soviet leadership. As a general who had 
fought alongside the Red Army in the Great Patriotic War, Svoboda 
commanded considerable personal respect from the Soviets, and 
he had never had anything but praise from the Soviet media. 
He described Soviet suggestions that Czechoslovakia was betray- 
ing the socialist camp as "incomprehensible." After all, there was 
long-standing friendship between the Czechoslovak and Russian 
peoples, he argued, a friendship that had been tested in battle. As 
for the issue of Czechoslovakia's western borders, he himself had 
toured the defense areas with Marshal Yakuhovsky earher in the 
summer; and he described how, at the end of the tonr, the Soviet 
marshal had dedared himself impressed with tlu- iiiuraK', (. (juip- 
ment, and battle readiness of the troops. According to om ac count, 
Svoboda then asked whether Yakiihox sk\ was 1\ ing then or \\ hether 
tlic Rnssian leaders were now accusing their own commander ol 
Stupiditx." 

After Svoboda s speech, the talks e\ idently disintegrated into an 
uncontrolled argument. At one point Shelest made an accusation, 
in the words of Smrkovsky, "that there were even leaflets printed 
in our countrx which were distributed in Transcarputhian Russia; 
they called for the separating of Transcarpathian Russia from the 
Soviet Union, and he held us responsible.'"' In the ensuing fracas, 
Shelest (and some sources sa\' Kosygin too) made disparaging and 
anti-Semitic remarks about Franti.sek Kriegel, calling him the "J^^^' 
from (ialicia. Kreigel's family had emigrated to (Czechoslovakia 
from Galicia during the Russo-Polish War in the 1920s, and that 
area later was incorporated into the USSR, thereby making Kriegel 
particularly vulnerable to Shelest s otherwise unfounded accusa- 
Hons that he harbored separatist ambitions for his former home- 
land. At this point, the talks collapsed, as Smrkovsky recounts: 

[The Soviet (It'l('<j;at ion sai(l| a whole lot of outrageous things, which 
t'lidcd ill niil)Ofk !j;clt iiii!: and wt* with him. hccanse we \\( rent 
willing to listen an\ longer to tiiese insults. Dubcek announced that il 
it was to continue like that, we would pack up and go home, we 
wouldn't take part any longer in proceedings of that kind. I got up, 

Floytl, Sunday Tdegraph, October 6, 1968. 

"SnirkoN sky. An Cnfinishid C'onivrsatum. p. 21. 

•"Mljiiiif. S'iiiht h'riist, p. 152. Alan L,fvy. Roithoat to Prague, p. 277. and Pavel Tigrid, 
Why Dubiek Fell, pp. 84-85 both state that Kosygin also attacked Kriegel. And the tkw 
York Times on August 28, 1968, quoted a senior member of the Czechoslovak delegation at 
^ierna a.s su\ ing: "Kosygin was one of the nastiest — not at all the moderate he has always 
been described." 
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too, I went over to Chervonenko who was present. 1 told him to 
take it from me in my capacity' as ('hairman ol the National Asst'mhly 
and to con\('\ ofheially to his novcrinncnt tliat 1 would not be party 
to :>uch proceedings, ii that was liow representatives ot the CSSR 
were treated, such huniihutiiig and insulting proceedings I would not 
take part in. In short, the talks broke down. We rose and left the 
room in that railwaymens house." 

After the talks broke down, Brezhnev evidently reeeived three 
letters cautioning the Soviet Union against any military interven- 
tion. One was finom Tito. A second, much more strongly worded 
emotional appeal was from Ceau§escu. The third» delivered to 
Kirilenko in Moscow by two Spanish Communists representing 
eighteen European Communist parties and transmitted to Brezh- 
nev, demanded an end to Soviet interference in Czechoslovak af- 
fairs and threatened to call a conference to condemn Soviet behav- 
ior.*^ Such a move would have ended any hopes Moscow may have 
had of e()n\ t'oin^ the International ('ommunist Conferenee, sehed- 
uled tor November and beinii; ortiani/ed by Suslov and Fononiarev. 
It is thought that as a result ot these letters, "Bre/,lnie\ , Kosygin 
and in partieular Suslox ' l^eeame more eoneiliatory.'' The Sox iet 
leaders went to Dul)t c ks raiiwas cai. apologizing tor Slielests be- 
havior, saying that he had "exaggerated and aeeording to Sinrkov- 
sky , they tried "to reconcile everything so we would carry on with 
the talks next day "^^ 

Wednesday s talks brought the parties much closer to a modus 
Vivendi. It started with a private meeting between Dub(^k and 
Brezhnev after the latter had complained oi being too ill-disposed 
to hold fiill-scale negotiations. Brezhnevs illness was widely re- 
ported to have been political and not medical. It was caused, some 
say, by criticism from his own Politburo, and especially from Suslov, 
who is said to have accused him of **speaking like Ulbricht*' and to 
have reminded him that **the Soviet Politburo several weeks ear- 
lier rejected the forceful approach towards Czechoslovakia advo- 

"Sinrkovsky, An Unfinished Conversation, p. 21. 
Adolt Miiller, Die Tsrhech(>\h>uakei iiuf drr Stii lie iui< h Sii lu rhi it, p 293. \ru York 
Times, August 3, 1968. Tlie tone ot the Kuinanian letter may Aso be adduced Ironi anutlier 
official note sent by Budiarest on the same day lo the Polish government, stating that "as a 
most important demand . . . nothing shouhl be undertaken, in any form, that would lead to 
the aggravation of mutual relations, to the deepening of disagreements and divetgiencies" 
(Agerpress, JuK .51, 19fiS, KE/2?S37/12/2i. 

"^Tigrid, Why Duhcek Feli, p. 87, conHrnied by accounts given by Smrkovsky, Cernik, 
and Cfstf to leading juumalists, New York Times, August 3, 1968. 

''Smrkovsky, An Ur^nithed ConoenaHon^ p. 21. 
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cated by East Germany's Ulbricht."'' Mlynaf adds a fasc inating ac- 
count of the private met tinii; ])et\veen Brezhnev and Dubcek, 
which is based on his reading of the 500-page transcript of the 
Cierna negotiations and on the account given to him ])y Dub^ek 
and other participants. It deserves to be quoted at length: 

As far as I know, tlic impression Duhcck siaini ci troni this prixatc 
meetini: was that Hic/lnK-v was in conflict with the "hawks in his 
own Pohtl)um (represented b\ Siielest, tliougli tiie people really be- 
hind them were the marshals of the older generation), and was genu- 
inely looking for a way out of the predicament that would vindicate 
his moderation and enable him to stand up to pressure from Ulbricht 
and Gomulka, who were united with the Soviet "hawks" in pushing 
the sitnation toward open conflict and a military inter\ cntion in 
Czec'liosloN akia. The real arguments l)ehin(l the scenes had little to 
do \\ itli the pnhlic attacks against IJtcnirni listtj. wliich were only the 
proi)agandist. ideological guise, hut rather were based on the claim 
that the security of the entire Soviet hloc was threatened, and that 
the conditions in Czechoslovakia were impairing the defensive ca- 
pability of the bloc and weakening its political unity under the he- 
gemony of Moscow.*" 

Tin- pri\ ate iiu'ctiiig hctwccn lirc/lmeN' and Duheek tlieii broad- 
ened to include kosygin, Podgoru), and Suslox on the So\ iet side 
and ^]ernik, SnirkoNsky. and Svohoda tor tlie O.ecboslovaks.'^ 
General Dziir also flew into Cieriia on Wednesday, which suggests 
that there was indeed discussion of troop withdrawals or station- 
ing."* The Soviet delegation seemed suddenly keen to reach an 
agreement, with Suslov even conceding at one point that the post- 
January course did indeed represent a renaissance of Marxism to a 
certain extent. There could be "no more excommunications," he 
said, and "the Czechoslovak question must be settled by agree- 
ment if great harm is not to ensue for the international communist 
movement and its unity."" 

By Wednesday, July 31, the negotiations, which originally had 
been scheduled for only one day, had been extended to four. It was 
announced that the meeting would end that evening, and a closing 
banquet was planned to demonstrate that the talks had been con- 

'^Colin Chapman. Auaust 21st— The Rape cf Czechodovakki, p. 30; A. Levy, Rtudtoat 

to Practic, p. 279; Dailtj Tvlcfimph, August 3, 1968. 

'^Mlyiuif, Milht Frost, p 1.^2. 

"Smrkovsky, An L njinished Conversation, p. 21. and Sew York Times, August 1. 1968. 

International Herald THbune, August 1. 1968. 
*Tigrid, Why Duhcek Fell, p. 86; confirmed by man\ sources including the authors in- 
terviews with E. Goldstucker. October 24. 1977. and Z. Mlynaf. June 1, 1979. 
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eluded in a conciliatory aiid iraternal spirit. Kcportcrs asscinMcd 
lor a promised news conference but were suddenly told that it had 
been canceled and that the negotiations would continue for a fur- 
ther day. A U.S. State Department telegram to its European mis- 
sions, based on information received from its embassy in Prague, 
confirmed that Ulbricht once again was working feverishly behind 
the scenes to force a unified hard-line Soviet stance. The telegram 
read: "U.S. Embassy soim» reports delay in signing Oierna com- 
mwiiqu^ caused by Ulbricht telephone call designed to frustrate 
agreement.""* On the same day, lzi>estia reprinted an extremely 
provocative Nettes Deutschland article that claimed that the ab- 
sence of bloodshed and open insurrection in Czechoslovakia did 
not prove that the sitnation was not connten evolutionarN : " Pei- 
haps such notions were proxoked 1)\ the iy5f> counterre\ ohitionai \ 
putsch in Hnni!;ar\', which was ehaiaeterized hy arson, shooting 
and the nmrder ot (^omnuniists. Howexer, a counterrcxohition 
does not neeessariK ha\ e to look preeiseK like this. . . . The impe- 
rialists and the antisocialist forces in the (JSSH collaborating with 
them are openly, systematic alK and deliberately applying methods 
different from those used in 1956 in Hungary. . . . Now they are 
banking on a 'quiet c onnterrevolution.'" 

By now, both the Soviet and Czechoslovak sides were eager to 
end the talks. Dub6ek was having to communicate constantly with 
Prague to delay even frirther the imminent arrivals of Tito and 
Ceau$escu. And for their part, the Soviet delegation, too, could 
not long extend the absence of the country's entire Politburo from 
the capital. Rejecting pressure from the East Germans and hard- 
liners within the Politburo, a majority (some sources say the vote 
was 5:4) of the leaders decided on July 31 (decision 37) to give the 
Czechoslovaks one more chance and to coinene a multilateral 
nuH'tinii, at Bratislava to sanctit) the results of (acrna and rt^assert 
bloc unity."' Shelest, Podiiorin. Slu lepin. and Pel'she were re- 
ported to ha\ (' taken a touuh stand in Cicriiaand apparently disap- 
proved of the liratisla\a meeting.'^ 

There is much contentit)n about what aetualK was dt^cided at 
^>ierna. All the C-/.ee]u)slo\ ak i)artieipants remained adamant that 
no formal written aii;reement had hccn signed, although sexcral 
leaders referred to vague promises or undertakings." Dubcek, lor 

"U.S. Department ol State. TeU%ram So. 213732, August 1, 1968. 
"F. Deer, Die Zuhunfi Funkkmiert Noch Nicht, p. 355. 
'^ChrUHan Science Monitor, August 22, 1968. 
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example, speaking in 1969, reaffirmed that there were no secret 
clauses and that he had presented "a report" to the Soviet leaders 
on "proposed methods of control of information media and on 
those problems of cadres to which we intend to give urgent atten- 
tion during our pre-Congress Plenary session."^ Cemik, speaking 
in Ostrava in September 1968, explained: "We did not conclude 
any agreement at Ciema. We only informed the Soviet representa- 
tives of what ovu* future procedure would be in order to prevent 
both right-wing and left-wing extremist action/'" Hus^, in August 
1969, made no reference to anything like a written agreement, but 
stated that the Soviets had made "urgent demands that we should 
institute order in our country." At the negotiation's end, he said, 
"there were these conchisions, and again there were these prom- 
ises made on our part to soKc these or other problems. Smrkov- 
sky also siihsecpiently denied that there had been any written agree- 
ment, i)nt he reealled eertain demands: "When I reeai)itnlated in 
my own mind what the Soviet comrades had eoneretely wanted 
of ns — thronL^li that flood of eritieism ... it boiled down to six 
concrete points. These six i)()iiits were, according; to Smrkovsky, 

the thsmissal of Krit'gc-1, of (li'sar. the l)aniiiiig of the .Social Oeino- 

cratic party, of KAN, and oi K23i, and the firm control of the mass 
media.* 

Soviet references to Cierna also failed to mention any written 
agreement. The Soviets seemed to be in no doubt, however, that 
the Czechoslovaks had made clear and unequivocal promises to un- 
dertake various immediate measures. The August 17 letter of warn- 
ing firom the Soviet Politburo to Dubdek referred specifically to 
efforts to gain "firm control over the mass media"; to stop "anti- 
socialist and anti-Soviet publicity in the press, radio and televi- 
sion"; to end activities of clubs, groups and organizations that take 
an antisocialist attitude; to prevent any activity by a Social Demo- 
cratic party; and to "take further appropriate measures, including 
steps to strengthen the leading publications in the interest of the 

"Dubteka speech to the CPCz Central Onnmittee. September 26. 1960, in William 

Shawcross, Duhdeh, p. 289. 

Pravdd (Bratishn iO September 22, quoted in H. Cordon Skilling, Cza^todooakias In- 
terrupted Hecotution, p. 308. 

"Hus^ speech, Prague, August 19. 1969, EE/3157/C/14-15. 

"Smrkovsky, An Ut^niah^ ConvenatUm, p. 2L These points were supported by 

Dubfeks speech to the CK>. Central Committee, September 26, 1969, in Shawcross, 
Duhdek, p. 289; and by the Foreign Minister JiH Uijek in his account, Dix ans eprds, 
p. 102. 
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leading role of* the Party and to consolidate the position of soeialism 
in Czeclioslovaicia."^' Some say a})propriate measures included 
Czechoslovak reassurance both of loyalty to the WTO and CMEA 
and of support for the Soviet position at the November Interna- 
tional Communist meeting.^ The Pravda editorial of August 22, 
1968, also referred to Ciema, stating that the CPCz leaders had 
given "assurances . . . that they would take immediate concrete 
measures to stabilize the situation.*' 

There has never been any evidence that the two sides (hcl sit^n 
an agreement. Rather, these statements app(\ir to confirm that the 
two sitlcs parted with a "ucntli niaii s aiircciiu iit. Tliis iinprcssion 
is strengthened h> liil ak, w ho niaititains thai at the end of th(^ final 
Cierna meeting, Bre/lnun remarked to those still in the hall: ""(>om- 
rades, we are not signinu; any agreement. We rel\ on noui ( "onnnu- 
nist word. We expect that you will act and behave as (>ommnnists. 
11 you deceive us once more, we shall consider it a crime and a be- 
trayal and act accordingly. Never again would we sit with you at the 
same table." ^ 

Despite agreeing to take various ill-defined measures, the Czech- 
oslovaks still felt the\ had won a major \'ictory for their "socialism 
with a human face." The Soviets had agreed that the forthcoming 
multilateral meeting would be held on Czechoslovak territory and 
that it would not discuss either Czechoslovak internal developments 
or the Warsaw Letter. Soviet press polemics against Czechoslovakia 
also would cease (Brezhnev is reported by one source to have in- 
structed Moscow in the early hours of August 1 to halt all polemics),** 
and the W^irsaw Pact troops that had entered O.echoslcn akia for ma- 
nenvers wonid fiiidlly he w ithdraw n, although it is not clear w heth(M- 
there was agreement on a specific timetable. Ouv source said that 
the two sides left the details of the w ithdraw al to he worked out at 
Bratisla\a. ' It would certaiuK seem that the O,eclioslo\ aks once 
a<j;aiu irfuscd to iiiNO in to Soxict pressure for the stationing; of 
troops and that the\- extracted a compromise on further Sox iet 
troop withdrawals. According to a U.S. State Department telegiam: 

'■"Letter of Warning from the CPSU Politburo, August 17, 1968." reprinted in Studies in 
Comparative Cammuniam 3, no. 1 (January 1970): 141. 

^ Sunday Times, August 4, 1968, quoting "sources close to the Czechoslovak Praesidium." 
Prat (la zustala pravdou^ p. 169, quoted in SldlHng, Csechodovakiai Interrupted Rev- 
olution, p, 307. 

*' 7 ii/w.v. August 6, liHiH. 

"New York Times, August 3, 1968, quoting an account given to journalists after the talks 
by Smrkovsk^, Cernik, and Cfsaf . 
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Despite Embassy Prague informant report that ('/eclioslovaks have 
not agreed to stationing of troops uhcKt Warsaw Pact prox ision, 
I)nl)cc'k and Svoboda statciiuMits on need lor additional measure's to 
strengthen Pact, as well as evasive Snirkovsky remarks on departure 
of Soviet troops, could indicate sonic Soviet elements may he remain- 
ing in Czechoslovakia. Some Czechoslovak diplomats have hinted 
new security arrangements might provide for presence in Czechoslo- 
vakia of Warsaw Pact officers, with supporting and technical services 
"not exceeding few thousands."^ 

Duhet'k had stressed upori his return from ('ierua that "our Army 
is not onl\ a firm eompoueut in tin dch use ol our soeiahst eouuuu- 
nit\" hut also a sulhc ieut guarantee ol tlic deleuse of our state fron- 
tiers and by the same token of the front u rs of socialism. Yet as 
the State Department telegram points out, Dubcek's failure to 
mention either troop presence or withdrawal is an indication of the 
lack of specific and firm agreement for the full and immediate with- 
drawal of Soviet troops. And as Colonel Stepanek-Stemmer, press 
officer to President Svoboda, has stated, the Soviet military attache 
and other Soviet officers in Prague continued to emphasize after 
Cierna that "the Czechoslovak rectangle," the "cornerstone of So- 
viet defense" in Europe, was in no way adequately guaranteed and 
that "it could not remain unprotected for the foreseeable or indefi- 
nite foture."^ 

In trying to assess the results of Cierna for the Soviets, several 
points emerge. One is that both hard-line attacks on the Czechoslo- 
vak reform movement and military maneuvers continued through- 
out the negotiations, making clear the uncompromising and even 
increasing hostility to the reform movement felt by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the leadership. Cierna was designed as a last-ditch 
attcMTipt to get the Czechs to do themselves what the Soviets were 
otht^rwise prepared to undertake, however reluctantK. Undoubt- 
edl\ there were divisions w ithin the So\ iet leadership about the 
best course to follow ; so too w as there indecision aiul wa\ ering and 
changes of \ iew among certain ol the So\ iet leaders during the 
course of the talks, partieidarK because of tlie letters reeeixcd from 
other C>()!iimnnist parties which highlighted and even increased the 
perceiv ed costs of an inx asiou. Thus reports that both the hVench 
and Italian Cumnmuist parties received assurances ibllowiug Cierna 

"IVS DrpartiiKMit of Stall-. Trlcanim \o . 214(>i7, August 3. 1968. 
"Prague Radio, August 2. 19(jfj, EE/2b3b/C/h. 
^Stepanek-Stemmer. Die itdiedwthwaidKhe Armev. p. 50. 
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that the USSR would not use force*' denionstratecl the prominent 
concern among at least some Soviet leaders for tlie imity of the in- 
ternational Commimist movement, which motivated, however 
temporarily, the Soviet impulse to achieve a political settlement at 
Cierna. In essence, the understanding reached at Ciema was not a 
compromise but a quid pro quo — the Soviets would withdraw 
troops in return for concrete and immediate changes in Czechoslo- 
vak politics. The tenor of the final communique is itself an apt in- 
dication of the depths to which relations had sunk. As a result of 
problems in drafting a communique, the end product was very 
negative, confining itself to the comment that there had been a 
"broad, comradely exchange of opinions" and that the meeting had 
"proccedt'd in an atmosphere of complete frankness, sinceritx, and 
mutual underslaiidiiig. ' There was no mention of the customary 
"complete unit\ of \ic\vs.'' Nor did the coiinnuni(jue hint at any 
agreement on internal reforms in (>/echoslo\ akia, sa\'ing only that 
the meeting "\\;is aimed at seeking vva\'s of fnrtlier de\ eloping and 
strengthening the traditionally friendly relations between our par- 
ties and peoples."* The Soviet Politburo nn'ght have hoped for a 
more positive communique from the Czechoslovaks, but failing 
that, all eyes would now be on the results of the Bratislava meeting 
and the development of events inside Czechoslovakia. 

THE BlU lib LAVA CONFERENCE 

The multilateral conclave called to ratify the results of Cierna and 
reassert bloc unity met for only one day, in the Slovak capital 
of Bratislava on Saturday, August 3. Present were the leaders of 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ibland, the GDR, and, of 
course, the USSR, which was represented by Brezhnev, Kosygin, 
Suslov, Podgornv, Shelest, Katnshe\ , and Ponomarev. This was 
the onK time, with the exception of (*'ierna, that ^^uslo\ and 
Ponomarev had been part of a Soviet delegation dealing with 
Czechoslovakia, and it is therefore probably indicati\'(^ of the 
greater weight their views held at this time. And aItliou<j:h Shelest 
may have been ostrac ized at Cierna following ins ontbursts, which 
nearK' wrecked the conference, he found a i)lace in the Bratislava 
team, this emphasizing his continuing influence. 

* V) f/ Yark Tinu's. Aimnst 22. 196B. quoting "Communist sources/' 
^I'ravda, August 2, 1968. 
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Both Gomulka and Ulbricht made clear firom the very beginning 
their open hostility to the Ciem^ compromise and to the calUng of 
the Bratislava meeting. ComuUca demanded to know **why it was 
necessary to meet again when all that needed to be said had al- 
ready been said in the Warsaw Letter.**^ Ulbricht, in the first of 
what was to be an almost nonstop barrage of acid remarks on the 
situation in Czechoslovakia, asked Diibcek: "1 was under the im- 
pression that I was coiiiiiiii; hi re on an olhcial visit, hut at the air- 
port all I could hear was Dubcck, Duhcek.' Is it because I don't 
understand Ox-ch?" ''' EvidentK he believed that the t rowd s tail- 
iire to shout his own nanie was further proof that ( "/echoslovakia 
had abandoned true proletarian internationalism. Only Hungarian 
leader janos kadar expressed an\ open optirnisni, stating at his ar- 
rival that he was "glad to come with good cause, with good inten- 
tions, and confidence."^ 

The opening ceremonies were extremely brief, and according to 
Larisa Sil'nitskaya, an interpreter for the Czechoslovak delegation 
throughout the opening and closing sessions, Brezhnev began by 
announcing the decision made at Ciema that a meeting of those 
now present would be called to draw up a Joint declaration. It was 
then decided that a drafting committee consisting of the first secre- 
tary, prime minister, and selected advisers and interpreters from 
each delegation would meet to draw up the final communiqu6.'*° 
Suslov and Mlyn^ were selected as additional participants on the 
Soviet and Czechoslovak sides. ^ The members of the working 
committee withdrew to the next room and did not reemerge until 
7:00 P.M. that evening. 

Sources say that the delegations agreed to work from a basic So- 
viet draft but that the negotiations w ere protracted, primarily be- 
cause ot (Czechoslovak objections and counterproi^osals. MKnaf', 
who was a particijiant in the negotiations, clainrs that the ('zeeh 
delegation, often suj^ported by the Hungarians, spent immeasiu- 
able time obtaining changes ot phrasing. For example, the draft re- 
ferred to only two "forces of peace standing against the revanchist 

^'C'olin Cliapinan. August 21st, pp. 34-35. 
*Mlynaf, Sight Frost, p. 155. 

""Conference of the Six Ck>nimunist and Workers' Parties in Bratislava," Czeduulovak 
Dient (Prague), no. 32 (August 8. 1968). pp. 11-12. as quoted in Valenta. "Soviet Foreign 

Policy Dccision-MakinK. p- 525. 

*'I^risa Sil iiitskav .1. ' Hrcollfctioiis of" Bratislax a ': also Mlviiaf. Siiiht Frost, pp. 151-52. 
*'Mlynaf. Mght f mv<, pp. 151-52. and Tigrid. Why Duhcek Fell, p. 90. 
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polic ics of tlip Bonn (Government — the CiDH ;incl the West German 
Communist party. Against considerable opposition from Ulbricht, 
the Czechoslovaks managed to insert the phrase that support would 
also he given to "those forces [in the FRG) struggling against re- 
vanchism, militarism, and neo-Na/ism and for democratic prog- 
ress."'*^ Some sources suggest that Ulbricht tried to get a formu- 
lation condemning "West German imperialism" inserted at this 
point.^ His failure to do so suggests that Brezhnev was indeed try- 
ing to pursue a more moderate course. 

The draft also stressed that "it is possible to advance along the 
path of socialism and communism only by stricdy and consistently 
following the general laws governing the construction of a socialist 
society and primarily ])y strengthening the guiditig role of the work- 
ing class and its vanguard — the (a)ininuiiist parties." At C>zecho- 
sl()\ ak insistence, houcx er, a (pialil\ ing sentence was added to the 
effect that ' in the building of socialism, each fraternal party takes 
into account national characteristics and conditions."** 

The draft also contained a section that Dulu'ck and MKnar ob- 
jected to and that later became enshrined as the central core of the 
"Brezhnev doctrine oi limited sovereignty." The passage in its final 
version read: 

It is the common international duty of all socialist countries to sup- 
port, strengthen and defend these gains, which were achieved at the 
cost of every i)eople*s heroic efforts and selfless labor. This is the 
unanimous opinion of all the conference participants. . . 

MiyndiP states that he wanted to qualify the first sentence with the 
clause "while respecting the sovereignty and national indepen- 
dence of each country," and he suggested joining this clause to the 
second sentence with a dash. But as Mlyndf recounts, Brezhnev 
vehemently objected, exclaiming that "the dash in this instance 
would go against the spirit of the Russian language!"'^ Moreover, 
Brezhnev went on, there was an explicit mention of "respect for 
sovereignty and national independence'* several paragraphs later. 
Zhivkov, Ulbricht, and Comutlca all supported Brezhnev s formula- 

**Mlynif, Night Frost, p. 154; The Guardian, August 5, 1968. 

Smulay TfefegrapA, October 6, 1968. 
^Mlyuif, N^tt Froit, p. 154; quotes from the Bratislava statement are from Pmvda^ 

August 4 !968 

*^l'rai<ia, August 4, UJ<).S icinphasis iniiie^ 
*Mlynaf, Sight Frost, p. 154. 
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tion; took the Czechoslovak side. The declaration may refer 
to ''respect for sovereignty/' but nowhere does it mention nonin- 
terference in domestic a£fairs as one of the principles governing 
mutual relations. Thus the Bratislava Declaration contains all the 
elements of the theoretical and ideological justification of inva- 
sion — signed and sealed by all the participating states, including 
Czechoslovakia. 

In the weeks to come, the Bratislava Declaration was evoked on 
nunuToiis occasions. On the very day of the iinasion, August 20, 
both Fravda and Izvestia praised tlic results of Bratisla\a as "a 
harrier to imperialist subversion. " And in the final c()mniuni(|ue of 
the postinvasion Moscow ncuotiations, the Sovie t and Czechoslo- 
vak leaders undertook resolutely to implement the Joint di'cisions 
made at Cierna and the principles proclaimed at Bratishna.' Most 
importantly, the Auj^ust 22 Fravda editorial explaininji the reasons 
for the invasion stated that the decision had been made "in accor- 
dance with the commitments undertaken at the conference of 
Communist and Workers' parties in Bratislava." 

Whereas it is undeniable that the Bratislava Declaration was used 
to legitimize the eventual invasion, it is certainly (|iiestionabl(» 
whether that was the sole intention of all the non -Czechoslovak 
leaders who attended the conference. Even within the declaration 
there were important indications of moderate opinion. There was, 
for instance, a long section on the need to improve economic coop- 
eration that stressed ''the urgency of holding an economic confer- 
ence at the highest level in the very near future/' and there was a 
call for a European security conference. And in a passage that must 
have appeased Suslov, the declaration noted that *Vecently a good 
deal of work has been done in preparing for a new international 
conference of Communist and Workers* parties. The fraternal par- 
ties value this work highly and express the conxiction that the 
forthcoming conference will proceed successful]) ,uk1 will make an 
important contribution to the course of consolidating all the revo- 
lutionai N' forc(\s of the present day." 

It is also noteworthy that a muuber of the participants tliem- 
selves praised Bratislava as a victory for moderation. The (^/eeho- 
slovak leaders unifbrndy echoed Dubcek's statement that Bratislava 
"opened the door to the further room required for our socialist re- 

*'Pravda, August 28, 1968. 
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vival process. Mlynaf. e\eii in retrospect, rejects the view that 
Brezhnev was consciously seeking a statement to justify invasion. 
He says of Brezhnev's motives: "1 think rather that at this stage he 
was only covering his options and that no concrete decision to in- 
tervene . . . had yet been made."^ 

The Hungarians also gave a positive, if more guarded, appraisal 
of the results of Bratislava. The Budapest daily Magyar Hiriap, 
while conceding that "there were in fact diflPerences of opinion be- 
tween the five socialist countries and Czechoslovakia," described 
the meeting as "a blow to those who had hoped for a split in our 
camp/'^ Upon his return also offered an optimistic, if quali- 
fied, appraisal: "It is a very great thing that meanwhile it has been 
possible partly to clear up the misunderstandings and differences 
and partly to concentrate the attention of the six parties on what is 
common — even ii diHerences in assessment may possibly have 
remained."^* 

The S()\ iets, too, portrayed Bratislava as a success, with Pravda 
declaring: 

The meetings in Ciema nad Tisou and Bratislava have reconfirmed 
the premise that wise, calm, thoughtful and patient discussion of 
complex questions on aprinciplfd basis and imbued with profound 
concern for the vital interests of world socialism and the International 

Communist movement is a norm that has justified itseU in relations 
among tlie soeiahst countries and tlieir Communist and Workers jiar- 
ties. The CPSU has aKva\s taki-n and tonliiuies to lake lliis stand and 
makes its contribution to tlie cause oi stjUdant) and unity among rev- 
olutionary forces and the fraternal socialist commonwealth." 

While the Czechoslovaks were basking in the success of this fa- 
vorable peripeteia. Western journalists and diplomats also took 
the chance to go on long-delayed holidays. Yet several quarters 
continued to watch the situation with concern. Yugoslav sources 
considered Bratislava a compromise whose success would dejiend 
on whether "the conservatives would again try to undertake, 
through methods of pressure, to impose their will and put a stop to 

*Dubtek, K otozkam, p. 243, quoted in Sldlling, Czecha^ovaha't Interrupt Revobt- 
lion, p. 311; Sldlling quotes similar views expressed by both Cernfk and Bil'ak. 

^'MKnaf. Sifiht Frost, p. 15" 
*'Qii(it«'(l ill Thr Guardian. Aujiiist 6, 1968. 
*' The Guardian. August 5, 1968. 
^Pravda, August 5. 1968. 
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the development of socialism."^ The U.S. State Department, in a 
lengthy telegram evaluating the results of Bratislava, also re- 
mained relatively unimpressed by all the rhetoric, noting that So- 
viet forces ringing Czechoslovakia were still in place, and that 
much would depend on whether Ulbricht and other hard-liners 
were genuinely placated by Bratislava. The telegram stated that 
"undertakings reached at Cierna and Bratislava likely to be subject 
of new and diflFering interpretations and perhaps starting point for 
renewed strains in Soviet-O.echoslovak relations. It seems diffieult 
... to conceive of Soviets rciraiuintj; Iroiii an\ attempts to influ- 
ence internal developments as crucial ('zcchoslox ak Party ('on^ress 
approaches. For these reasons, tlic State Department a(l\ ist-d its 
missions overseas auainst undue optiiiiiMii: I'rior clidereuces be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and other critical regimes appear to have 
been papered over rather than resolved, and it is unclear how 
modus Vivendi sanctioned at Ciema and later Bratislava will stand 
test of time."** 

Kummunist (Belgrade), August 7, 19(>b, quutcd in Skilliiig, Czechoslovakia)i Inter- 
rupted Revolutton^ p. 707. 

^U.S. DeiMurttnent of State. Telegram No. 215343, August 5, 1968. 
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Phase Five: 
August 5-20 



AUGUST b i^OLlTBURO MEETING 

With the return of tlie Soviet delegation from Bratislava on Au- 
gust 5, almost the entire Soviet political and military leadership 
was in Moscow. This was made clear by Soviet press coverage of 
their return and of the funeral the same day of Soviet Marshal Ro- 
kossovsky (who had been sent by Stalin to Poland as minister of de- 
fense). Shelepin, Kunaev, Mzhavanadze, and Shcherbitsky were 
the only members of the Politburo or the Secretariat not men- 
tioned as present in the capital that day. 

On August 6, it was announced that the Warsaw Facts chief 
of staS^ General M. I. Kazakov, was to be replaced by General 
S. M. Shtemenko. The explanation given for Kazakov s early retire- 
ment — "for reasons of ill-health" — proved to be transparently false 
when he later appeared at several Western embassy soeial func- 
tions in apparently vigorous form. It has been suti;nested that 
Ka/.ak()\ was advocating a diflcrent course of action in (Czechoslo- 
vakia and that he opposed an invasion beeause of the long-lcrni 
negative repereussions it would ha\e on the O/eehoslovak army s 
reliability as a member of the Warsaw Pact. It was tlierefore con- 
cluded that a more resolute and hard-line military leader was re- 
quired for any invasion Shtemenko, as the former chief of opera- 
tions during the Great Patriotic War, not only had been responsible 
for planning the Uberation of Prague in 1945 (Who better to con- 
duct a repeat performance?) but had recently returned to favor as a 
chronicler of Stalin's positive achievements at the head of the war 
effort. Shtemenko. therefore, had the right political and mihtary 
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profile for participation in an impending inxasion.' It is not clear 
whether all other Pact momhers were consulted in advance about 
this change in the Pact High Command, although the presence in 
Moscow of top Polish military figures for Rokossovsky s funeral 
would at least have allowed some consultation. Whatever the true 
significance of Kazakov s replacement, it is clear that during the ab- 
sence of the political leadership in Ciema and Bratislava, the High 
Command had not been idle, and military plans for an invasion had 
proceeded apace. 

Thus when the Politburo met in full session on August 6 to con- 
sider the results of its two meetine;s in C^/eclioslox akia, it was taccnl 
with decidinii whether military action indeed would he recjuired. 
Secret U.S. State Department reports re\t'al that the meetinu had 
an expanded meml)ershii). suii^estinu; the participation ot niilitary 
leaders." The coninumicjue piihlislied in Prai da llie following; day 
in some wa\ s represented tlu* lowest c onnnon denominator amontj 
various views and does not in itseli indicate a clear victory eitlu-r 
for interventio!! or for nonintervention. The comimmicjue re- 
ported that the Politburo "fully approved" the activity of the CPSU 
delegation at Bratislava — it did not use the stronger term "unan- 
imously." The same endorsetnent was not reported for the ^jerna 
conclave. On Cierna, the Politburo simply "notes" that the Cierna 
meeting was "timely and of great importance for tlie further devel- 
opment and strengthening of relations" between the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia. Such a meager assessment of the results of 
Cierna is clear indication that the leadership was beginning to rec- 
ognize it for the fiasco that it had been. By contrast, the Politburo 
"highly appreciated" the conclusions reached at Bratislava that the 
future of socialism "lies in unflinching loyalty to Marxism-Leninism, 
in the cultivation among the popular masses of . . . socialistic and 
proletarian internationalism." The communique, however, did not 
reaffirm the Bratislava statements recognition of various "national 
characteristics and conditions." Nor did it place value on "wise, 
calm, thoughtful and patient" negotiations in settling disputes, as 

'For details of tiie change from Kuzukov to Shteinenko. see John H. rlidmas, Huviet For- 
eign Policy and Conflict mthin the Pt^itburo and Military Leadership, pp. 7-9; Malcolm 
Maddntosh, The EwdutUm qf the Warsatv Pact^ pp. 14-15; and Galia Golan, Reform Rule in 
Czediodooakia, p. 233. Shtemenko s book, published at this time, was entitled CeneraTnyi 

shtah f L'of/'/ Knuii 

-I .S. Depurtment ol State, Research Memorandum liSE-127, August lb, 196v>. Appen- 
dix A, p. vii. 
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had the Pravda and Izvcstia editorials the previous day. It adopted 
instead a wait-and-see approach, puttinj^ the l)urdeii on Prague to 
act on the principles ofthe Bratislava statement. As the Fohthiiro 
communique concluded; "The implementation of the Statements 
propositions is the paramount international task of the fraternal 
parties." An imphcit threat of military action was contained in the 
communiques assertion that the Soviet Union would do "every- 
thing in its power" to guarantee the fulfillment of the Bratislava 
Declaration. 

No statements or speeches were made by Soviet leaders foUow- 
ing their return to Moscow, but analysis of the communique and of 
intelligence information reaching Western governments leads one 
to conclude that at this meeting, the last before Politburo members 
left the capital for their holidays, the decision (number 38) was made 
to proceed with the invasion plans delineated dnring the July 20— 
21 Politburo nieetiuti;, and to iinj)leiiK'nt those plans before tlie Au- 
gust 26 deadline miless the ( "/echoslox ak leaders showe»d clear and 
unecjuivocal adherence to the Soviet interpretation of the Bratis- 
lava statement. 

There is considerable e\ idence to suggest that on August 6 the 
Politburo emerged more united in its resolv e to go ahead with mili- 
tary plans for an invasion before the August 26 Slovak plenum and 
certainly before the September CPCz Congress convened, should 
Dul>cek fail to take firm measures against antisocialist activities. A 
first piece of evidence was a telegram sent to the U.S. State De- 
partment from Tommy Thompson, the American ambassador in 
Moscow, indicating that there was imminent danger of invasion. As 
Eugene Rostow later admitted, until that point the intelhgence 
about Soviet intentions had been mixed. But the telegram was suf- 
ficiently detailed and persuasive that it "decided the debate."^ The 
head of West German intelligence received similar information. Im- 
mediately following the invasion, he alleged that the information 
had been suppressed by the U.S. government. The new and dy- 
namic young chief of intelligence, General Gerhard Wessel, autho- 
rized a "leak" from his office on August 24, detailing the extent of 
West German foreknowledge of tlie in\ asion plans. It was claimed 
that "information received by early August ended all doubts that 

'George Urhan, 'The Invasion of Czechoslovakia 1968," p. 106. This aiiaU sis was cor- 
roljoraled l)\ Paul ("ostolaiiski in iht- author s interview witli him, Washiujitou, D ( " . No- 
vember 14, 1979. Custulaiiski calculated that Soviet alarm over the Cl'Cz Draft Statutes was 
the major fittlor bdiind the August 6 dedsfon. 
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the Hiissians would in\'ade with massive forces." Previous delays in 
making a decision liad l)een due to a "disagreement between the 
'hawks' and the 'doves' inside the Kremhn/' but by early August 
this had been overcome/ Michel Tatu, also writing after the inva- 
sion, underlines the importance of the August 6 meeting; he main- 
tains that following the indecision within Soviet ranks at Ciema, 
the "ultras/* or hard-liners, forced through a decision finally com- 
mitting the entire Politburo unequivocally to invasion should things 
not change dramatically in Prague.' 

The final evidence relates to the escalation of military activity. 
On August 7 most of the top Soviet leaders left Moscow on vaca- 
tion; and indeed between August 7 and 15. anal\ sis of tlie Sox iet 
press rexeals tlial eiszht of the eleven full Politburo members, 
se\ en ot the nine caiiclidate members, and two of the hve party 
secretaries not counted elsewhere were outside Moscow. Yet mili- 
tar\ activ ity continued and v\cn increased. L . S. intelligetice ob- 
ser\ ('d that troops l)eiug w ithdrawn from ('z»'c!ioslo\ akia were al- 
most entireK reservists who had finislunl their three-month tour of 
duty. Indi\ idual soldiers may have returned home, but their units 
remained in place around Czechoslovakia and were resui^plied with 
new recruits.* Rear service maneuvers completed on AugustlO were 
followed immediately by expanded joint exercises of communica- 
tion troops involving the "operations and unit stalls ' of the Soviet, 
GDR, and Polish armies. This particular exercise in fact never 
ended; it led directly to the invasion. A U.S. Department of State 
priority telegram to its mission in NATO stated that "announce- 
ment of August 10/11 exercise in areas where Soviet troops remain 
arrayed against Czechoslovak borders indicates continued resort to 
potential threat of military action in order to influence develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia."" Western analysts estimated that the 
military required two weeks from the beginning of countdown to 
invasion in order to prepare their troops.* This countdown had be- 

* Sunday Tivtes, .\ugust 25, 1968. 
'Le Monde, August 20, 1969. 

'Author's interview with K. Bara/. Icadinu Soviet analyst for U.S. State Department, 
Bureau of Intt'Ilie<'iu«' and Hcscan li. February 2JL 1983. 
' Krasnaya zteula, Augu.st 13, 1968. 

*U.S. Department of State, Telegram No. 219344, to U.S. Mission NATO. August 12. 
1968. 

"This was the view of the State Department s t\\ (-nt\ lonrlmur monitoring unit set up to 
I'ollou cxents in Czechoslovakia as reeoinited to the author by one of its members, Paul 
Custuhuiski, in Washington, iNoveinber 14, 1979. 
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gun on July 23, after the Politburo inciting on July 20-21 autho- 
rized the uiilitar\ to eonuuence final preparations. By the time So- 
viet leaders retiu ned from Bratislava, the military were in position 
and awaiting further orders. The Politburo, acting before its mem- 
bers dispersed, authorized the military to continue full mobiliza- 
tion, despite the heavy financial cost — particularly now that the 
grain harvest in western Russia and the Ukraine was being totally 
disrupted. Only a few days remained before the August 26 dead- 
line, and these would be devoted to determining whether the 
countdown to invasion should — or indeed could — be stopped. 

EVENTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In Prague, popular skepticism about possible concessions made at 

(Jil l iia and Bratislaxa soon t!;ave way to euphoric preparations ibr 
the K\traordinar\ Ibnrteentli Party (>ongress. On August 10 the 
revised draft parts statutes were pul)hshed. Although the party 
would maintain its essentialK unified and hierarchical strnctinv 
under thest- prox isions, minority factions would be given the niiht 
to form and to publicize their views, and balloting within the party 
was to be secret. Another report was also presented to the CPCz 
Praesidium for discussion prior to its adoption at the congress. This 
was the so-called KaSpar report, prepared by conservatives w ithin 
the information department of the Central Committee and de- 
signed to evaluate the possible future development of the party in 
the period following the forthcoming congress. Its conclusions 
could only have further alarmed those who already feared the 
worst. It predicted that almost the entire Central Committee would 
be replaced; and far from stabilizing the situation, the congress 
might lead to further uncertainty over the leading role and internal 
cohesiveness of central party organs. Certainly the report was not 
optimistic that the congress in itself would rally the country around 
the party and put an automatic end to antisocialist elements. 

The Praesidium decided at its August 13 nieeting to discuss the 
Kaspar report at its regular session on August 20. along with a 
lengthy memorandum being prepared by Kolder and Indra about 
measures to implement the (lierna and Bratislava agreements. 
Meanwhile, ant irelormists like kolder. Indra. Bil'ak, .S\estka. and 
others, aware that their political days were nunibcrcd. increasetl 
their acti\it\ and concentrated their energies on warniniz; like- 
minded leaders in Moscow and Eastern Europe of the need for ac- 
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tion to forestall not only the Fourteenth Party Congress but also 
the Slovak Congress scheduled to commence on August 26, during 
which BiFak and other hard-line Slovaks were now certain to lose 
their positions. 

By contrast, the leisurely pace with which Dub£ek appeared to 
be moving in curbing the press and groups such as KAN and K231 
did not give the impression that he was aware that the countdown 
to invasion had begun. The Soviet leaders' departure to the Black 

Sea and Dubcek s preoccupation with pr(^parations for the congress 
and hilatt'ial iiit'etings with Kast iMiroj^c leaders also contributed 
to a distinct lack ot urgency in reformist circles. 

MEETINGS WITH TITO AND CEAU§ESCU 

Yugoslax ia s President Tito arri\ ed in Prague on August 9 lor a two- 
day visit. Despite official attempts to keep his sojourn on a formal 
basis and Titos own public assurances that there was no need to 
sign a friendship treaty between the two countries, nothing could 
stop the massive outpouring of jubilation created l)y the presence 
in the capital of the first leader snc-eessfully to defy the l^ussians and 
build his own national brand of socialism. The CPC^z Praesidiums 
exhortations to the press to "take into consideration the national 
and international interests of the Czechoslovak people"*" in the 
coverage of Titos visit also went unheeded as the media got caught 
up in the popular spirit. Uterdmt listy, for example, stated on Au- 
gust 10 that the response to Tito expressed "the yearning of the na- 
tion for its own Tito." Yet in private the Yugoslav leader strongly 
urged the Czechoslovak part)' not to abandon its leading role and 
to proceed more cautiously." 

A similar atmosphere surrounded the trip to Prague between 
August 15 and 17 of Rumania's President Ceau§escu. The formal 
purpose of his visit was to renew the !)ilateral treaty binding the 
two countries, but, like Tito, he was the subjec t of cDnsidi'i able 
public adulcition. He too a\oided fanning the llanies. Some articles 
by Czechoslovak journalists proposed that Czechoslo\ akia, Ru- 

"'hforninc Star. Aumist S. IWiS 

"Pelikan in \. V. Kusiii, ed.. The Czechoslovak Hcjonii Muicnu nt IWiS, p. 318. Willy 
Brandt (People and PoHOea, p. 214) also stated: lito told me later that he had l>een to 
Moscow not long before [the invasion) and that Brezhnev had asked him to help to find a 
way out. I traxelled to C/.t ch<)slo\ akia and gave the comrades some advice. By the lime I 
returned, the Russians had already marched in." 
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mania, and Yugoslavia should form "a tirni bloc of (1( niocracy, rea- 
son, and humanistic sociahsm."*^ Ceau§escu firinl\ discoiuittHl 
sTicli notions, stating that there were "nine socialist states which 
have the same views on the development of relations amont; them- 
selves" and that w lule he adhered to the principle of noninterfer- 
ence^ in domestic attairs, he also supported the strengthening of the 
defensi\ e imity of the Warsaw Pact." However much Ceau§escu 
and Dubcek may have hoped that their meeting would not escalate 
the crisis, the terms of the new treaty and the fact that it was being 
signed at all (in contrast to Rumania's other bilateral treaties which 
Ceau^escu was still stubbornly refusing to sign) could not but en- 
flame tensions. Unlike other bilateral treaties in force between 
East European states, this treaty made no mention of the FRG as a 
potential a<j;iJi;ressor, and affirmed the two countries' mutual ad- 
herence to the WTO only "tor the period of its \ cili(lil\/ Then in a 
pai ticularly prox oc ati\ c passaue. Article 8 declai t-ci that "in tin- 
event of an armed att.it k troni a state or a ^roup of states against 
Czechoslovakia or Rumania, all necessary assistance iiic hiclin^u mili- 
tar\ aid would he pro\ ided." \\ hen asked whclhcr this would in- 
clude an armed attack by one member of the Warsaw l\ict on an- 
other, a Rumanian government spokesman did nothing to assuage 
bloc fears by answering: "This will be left entircK to your inter- 
pretation."'"' This particular statement was made in early August 
when it first became known that such provisions were likeK- to be 
incorporated in the treaty, and thus it formed the backdrop to 
growing concern, particularK in East Germany. This concern was 
amply expressed by Ulbricht during his own hurriedly arranged 
trip to Czechoslovakia on August 12. 

ULBKlCliT-DUBCEK CONCLAVE 

While Tito was still in Prague, Ulbricht was addressing the GDR 
Volkskammer on the outcome of the Bratislava conference, stress- 
ing that implementation of the declaration required a resolute 
struggle^ to prevent imperialism from driving a wedge between the 
GDR and other socialist eonntries. In the same speech, Ulbricht 
announced East German) s readiness to negotiate directly with the 

^Kulturntf iivot, Auj^st 16. 1968. 

"/{r/f/r //' , M \iiKUSt 18. I9(>S 

"tiiK liai< St hdinr s.TMcr. Aiiuiist IcS, 1966, EEy2852/C75. 
^'^ Daily Telegraph, Au>;usl b, 1968. 
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Federal Republic provided that there were no prior conditions set 
by Bonn and that the FRC declared itself "willing to conclude 
treaties on the renunciation of force in our mutual relations and on 
the recognition of firontiers/'*^ This statement was accompanied by 
an increase in anti-FRG propaganda^ giving rise to the interpreta- 
tion that Ulbricht was interested more in reasserting his own con- 
trol over the direction of bloc policy on the German question than 
in the successful outcome of talks with Bonn. 

Ulbricht s priorities were reflectctl clearly in liis meetinii with 
Diil)cek ill kai y N ary on August 13. The two cleleijatioiis met in 
closed sessions (antiretorniists were excinded from the O.eehoslo- 
vak delegation, as they were also Ironi tlie meetings vvitli Tito and 
Ceau§escu), but extensive leaks from the Czechoslo\ak side intli- 
cated that Ulbricht had particularK objected to tlie growth of con- 
tacts between Prague and Bonn outside tiie framework of united 
bloc policy. Dubcek is said to have denied Ulbricht s right to make 
Prague account for its pohcy toward a third party, and he refused to 
include a stronger denunciation of the FRG than that contained in 
the Bratislava Declaration.'^ 

Czeehoslovakias internal problems also caused heated argiuncnt . 

Ulbrichts impatience with Dubceks explanations about the diffi- 
culties of overcoming "past deformities" and the need for a special 
congress was evident in an acrimonious public exchange during a 
joint press conference. If the CPCz was unable to find a solution to 
its problems, Ulbricht asserted, it need only look to the East Ger- 
man political system for a model: "We are among the most stable 
part) and state leaderships in Europe. . . . We have had a per- 
fectly continuous development in the work of the party leadership 
and also in the rejuvenation of the party leadership. And this is not 
a luatter lor a party congress."'^ Ulbricht is known to ha\t' been 
especially concerned with whether Dul)cek was realK willing to 
reassert media censorship, and at the end of the press conference 
he cynically expressed the hope tliat ( Czechoslovak journalists 
would succeed in raising their "socialist consciousness. "*® 

The talks were officially described as having taken place in an 
"atmosphere of candor, and if further e\ idence were needed that 
the negotiations had been acrimonious, Dubcek made it known 

••ADN (East German news agent) i, August 9. 19(i8, EE/2847/Aly'i. 

International Herald Tribune, August 14, 1968. 
'•Deutschlandsender. August 13. 1968. EE/2848/C/3. 
'^Neues DeutatMmd, Au^ist 14. 1968. 
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that Ulbricht had invited himself.^ The Czechoslovaks refused to 
release a final communique. They agreed only to a "press state- 
ment/'^ which the East German news agency persisted in describ- 
ing as a communique in any case.^ 

Following the invasion, the East Germans made it perfectly 
clear that they had assessed the situation very lu cratively after 
Karlovy Vary: "the talks showed that the ritsht-winti ^roup of the 
CPO/ was not prepared to adhere to the Bralisla\ a ai!;reeineiits but 
that it w as .strciijj;lhcniiiL; its (laiiij;( i ()us rii^ht-w inu; course. After 
the imasion, the Kast Ciernians insisted that the (>zechosl()\ ak 
leadership implement the demands made at Karlox \ \'ar\ particu- 
larly eoneerninj; the Cierman (|uestion, and indeed they even 
raised the results of the August 13 Karlovy Vary meeting to the sta- 
tus of an agreement between the two countries: "in the same mea- 
sure as the agreement between the party and state leaders of the 
Soviet l^nion and Czeclioslcnakia of 27 August, which we ap- 
proved, is being implemented, it will be possible to implement the 
agreements of Karlovy Vary."^^ 

Clearly the East German leadership attached great importance 
to the demands they made, but there is no definite evidence that 
Ulbricht reported immediate]) to Moscow on the results of this 
trip. The Czechoslovak leaders who negotiated with Ulbricht most 
certainly judged the situation to have taken a grave turn for the 
worse after his visit; and it was widely believed both in Prague and 
in Washington that Ulbricht did in fact present a highly alarmist 
report to Soviet othcials. i AXl/. leaders learned aiter the in\ asion of 
Ulbricht s insistence that Prai^ue had sec ret links with Homi and 
that Kumania and C-/et hoslox akia had plans to leave the Warsaw 
Pact."' Inch ed, information to this elleet rec-eixcd from Moscow 1)\ 
Walt Hostow, President Johnsons national security advisor, was 
one of the fac toi s that led him to advise the president that the crisis 
in Czechoslovakia was not going to be resolved peacefully and that 
chances of an invasion were now very high."^ 

^'DfMtsclilaiiclsiinUr, Aimust 13. 196«. EE/2848/C/3. 
^'Praguf laclio. August 13, 19(>h, EE/'ZMl/ai. 
•*ADN, August 13, 1968, EE/2847/i. 
'^Mondng Star, and Times, August 27. 1968. 

^ The StandiHiint of the German Democratic Republic^ n.d. distributed by CDR Em- 
bassy in Loudoii. Octolx-i 19f>S 

Pavel TiKrid, Why Duin vk li ll, p. i*5; also Alan ix-vy, Houhoat to Prague, p. 296; and 
the Times, August 23 aiid 28, 1968. 

'"Authors interview with Walt Rostow, Austin. Texas. July 25. 1980. 
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THE W^VRSAW PACT MILITARY MOVES 

While the Soviet leaders were deliberating in Moscow on August 6, 
Soviet marshals were involved in the rear services exercises, code- 
named Nemen, designed to test supply and logistics capabilities 
and to bring up to full strength Class II and III divisions stationed 
in the Ukraine and western Russia. Western and Soviet military 
analysts agreed that the success of any Soviet 'offensive*' operation 
would rely heavily on Soviet ability to supply their forward troops 
with technical and medical supplies and especially with fuel.*^ Thus 
Pravdas asscssnicnt of the exercises is informative; "Our hilly 
niechani/ed rear services can snppK the troojis with e\(M\thing 
thc\ need. . . . Main pipelines ha\ t> been laid a( ross forests and 
rivers rii^ht behind atfackinu units and ha\t' sni^plied fuel without 
any l)rcakd<)\\ n in the battle situation." Presumably in subslcUice 
this was the rejioi t Marshal (ircciiko icceix ed when he \ isited the 
exercise heachpiarters in Minsk tor talks with its commander. Gen- 
eral Maryakhin, on Auu;ust 9."'' 

East German and Polish troops also participated in the exer- 
cises; and troops from Bulgaria and Central Asia, apparently usinjj 
the exercise as a c()\'er. also moved into position on the So\iet- 
Czechoslovak border. " Another function of the exercises directly 
related to the preparations for the invasion was the testing of rapid 
troop transport capabilities. This aspect of the exercises was not 
revealed in the Soviet press until just before the invasion when 
Marshal Vershinin stated that Soviet aircraft c*ould operate at ex- 
tremely low altitudes carrying big payloads. This capability, he 
said, had been demonstrated during the Nemen exercises where it 
was proved that military transport aircraft "could now transport 
troops and military equipment ... for long-distance use in a short 
space of time."^' 

Immediately succeeding these exercises on August 11 were joint 
operations of the Soviet, Fblish, and East German communication 
troops, which in fact allowed the final establishment under Gen- 

''See Erickson in Kusin, ed.. Cxechodooak Reform Movement 1968, p. ^ and General 
JaiiH s H. R»lk, "Reflections on tli«^ C/zfclioslovakian Invasion. 1<)68,** p. 32. Ako TASS in 
Hdssian for abroad on Aii<:nst S. U>BS ST 2St1 A2'l). nndcrlincd the importance of the rear 
sen ice exercises in support ol oUchsin t- operations hy the Sox iet army. 

'^Fmvda, August 9, 1968. 

"'Moscow home service, August 10. 1968. SU/2845/A2/2. 

^Ohsrrvrr, An«usl I'l. 19(>S. 
""TASS. AuRust 18. 1968, SU/2852/B/1. 
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eral Slitenienko of a coiiiiiiaiKl and signals lu'twork tor tlie iina- 
sion.*" In eoiincction with these exercises, Shtenienko mot with 
General Boleslavv Clioeha, the Pohsli vice-minister of national 
defense, on August 13." On the same day. Marshal Grechko and 
General Yepishev were met in East (Tcrmany by Soviet Marshals 
Yakubovsky and Koshevoi where all four attended "an exercise of 
the Soviet forces in Germany"** and a meeting on August 14 with 
General Hofimann, the GDR minister of national defense.^ From 
the GDR, Grechko, Yakubovsky, and Yepishev flew on August 16 to 
southwest Poland to confer with Shtemenko and the Polish High 
Command on problems of "cooperation and coordination of the fra- 
ternal armies.**" The Soviets never announced a completion date 
for these exercises, and this, combined with the reports that Soviet 
military personnel in Czechoslovakia had been put on alert on Au- 
gust 11'' and that Soviet GRU (riiililar\ intelliuence) and KCiB 
agents were being infiltrat(>(l into I^rague,^'* was further evidence 
that the exercises were a cover for final invasion preparations. 
These preparations wen- accompanied 1)\ the annonncenieiit on 
August 15 (again hcjorc So\ iet Politburo members had all returned 
to Moscow) that the reluctant Hlunuarians had also finally com- 
menced joint Soviet-Hungarian maneuvers.^'* 

As early as August 13, press statements by both Soviet and East 
European military leaders maintained that "our figliting men . . . 
are prepared to perform any task, including extremeK complex 
ones,"** and that because of "the growth of hostile and dangerous 
trends in fraternal Czechoslovakia," the Pact mihtary has declared 
its "readiness to support and aid the party and people of Czecho- 
slovakia.'*^ Such statements, along with the high level of mihtary 

*^J. Kcegan. World Annies, p. TIS. 
"PAP, August 14. lytib, EE/2849/ A2/4. 
^TASS. August 15. 1968. SU/2849/A2/3. 
*Pntvda, August 18. 1968. 

^Krasnaya zvcztla. \ni;u i !s 1968. 
^AVu- York Times. August 24 I'^)68 

^Jacub Beain, the U.S. ainhassadui in Prague, stated that at a receptiuu lur huuiauiaa 
President Ceaufescu on August 16. he had been told by "a leading offidal of the Gsaedioslo- 
vak Ptaesidium" that Prague "is filling up with Soviet agents" (quoted in Urban, Communiat 
Reformation, p. 246). In the author's interview with Beam on November 17. 1979. he named 
Cisaf as the* source of liis information. 

* Budapest home serv ice, August 15. 1968. EE/2852/A2/1. 

^"Strengthening of Combat Readiness Is Our Chief Task" (Editorial). Krasnaya zvezda, 
August 13. 1968. 

■"General Wojeech Baradsld, deputy chief of the Polish CJeneral StaH". "Our Common 
Concern and Our Common ResponsibiUty," Knuiuiya z/oexda^ August 14. 1968. 
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activity; clearly showed the determined readiness of the High 
Command for the final signal from the political leadership. They 
also lead one to wonder whether there was by this time so much 
momentum behind military preparations that it would be almost 
impossible to pull back from the precipice. 

POLITBURO VACATION ACTIVITY 

Although most of the top political leaders were officially on holiday 

between Autjiist 7 and 15, the recommencement on August 14 of 
liartl-Iiiic attacks on C/.cclioslox akia in the Sox ict press indicated 
that political inancin crinu; was still taking place.' Accordinii to 
Pravda reports ot August 10 and 11. a mcctinii of the j)()werful 
Moscow regional party coinnntte<' i()l)k()in) had heen addressed hy 
Grishin and koiiotop. Both had i^articipated in inner-part\ de])ates 
and negotiations on O.cchoslovakia, and Konotop had oiiK re- 
cently returned from heading a Moscow ohkoni delegation to 
Czechoslovakia at the invitation of the same Prague party commit- 
tee that was only one week later to he accused hy the Polithmo oi 
seeking to establish a ''s(>cond CC. It is unlikcK, therefore, that 
Konotop's report would have presented an\ thing but a pessimistic, 
and even alarmist, picture of the situation in Prague. 

News of the Moscow meeting coincided with a U.S. intelligence 
report that second-echelon officials in the CPSU increasingly were 
disturbed by the prospect of having to reorient the massive grass- 
roots campaign in the country away from attacks on Czechoslo- 
vakia's anti-Sovietism and toward acceptance of the Cierna and 
Bratislava compromises. The report suggested that the failure 
to convene a Central Committee plenum to ratify the results of 
Ciema and Bratislava was attributable to leadership fears of com- 
ing under fire from hard-line elements within the second echelon: 

After their strenuous efforts to inform the Party cadres ahont the 
April and Jnl\ plenums and to whip up tjrass-roots support for a dis- 
pla\ ot niassi\(' powi i auainst O.t c li lihc rali/ation. some local leaders 
are e\en faced witii re\i\t'd Russian nationalism directed against the 
Czechs and explaining how the great danger of this spring has sud- 
denly evaporated.^ 

**See especially tlu» .■Knuusl 14, 1968, articles l>y "Zhurnalisf " in lAtfratunmija unzeta and 
one entitled "The Fundamental Features of Socialism Are Constant" in Pravda of the same 
date. 

^"Letter of Warning irom the CPSU Fblitburo, August 17, 1968, p. 143. 
^U.S. Department of State, Research Memorandum RSE-127, August 16, 1968. 
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There were several reliable reports at the time that dissatistac- 
tion among Ontral Committee members was such that it actually 
forced the leatlers to return firom holid i\ ukI step up the plans for 
invasion."** It has also been suggested that their aspirations may 
have been supported or even manipulated by hard-hne Politburo 
members with political ambitions. Zden^k Mlyn^ recounts that 
Brezhnev told Bohumil Simon, who led the Czechoslovak delega- 
tion to Moscow in November 1968: *'Not even I can do what Td 
like; I can achieve only a third of what I would like to do. If I hadn't 
voted in the Politburo for military intervention, what would have 
happened? You almost certainly would not he sittinij; here. And 1 
probabK' wouldn't be sitting hen* citlicr. ' " As to u ho i\\d\ lia\ c led 
the coalition that tonxinced Brc/lnicN th.it an invasion of (-zccho- 
slovakia was necessary not only tor the future of socialism but 
also for his own })()litical hiture, U.S. intt^lligence suiii^ested that 
Shelepin "as tlie long-reputed leader of Moscows Young Turks' 
may well be the disgruntled Party element's representative on the 
Politburo." Admitting the dearth of firm evidence on Shelepin s ac- 
tivities or on the views of regional party sec retaries, the report 
nevertheless concluded that 'C^zech-engendered fiiction within 
the Soviet regime could be at least as great, and very possibly 
greater, between the ruling cUque and its lower echelons as within 
the top council itself." 

ZdenSk Mlynif also places considerable significance on political 
infighting within the PoUtburo as a cause of the change in Moscow s 
attitude toward Czechoslovakia: 

W hile 1 have no factual evidence, I believe that some time around 
Augu.st 10 a Jievv alliance of sorts was forced between tlic "haw ks and 
some of those prev iously undecided welded toiiether, most likely, by 
the otler of the Secretar\ -General position to someone. ... I don t 
know who it was— p<'rliaps Shelepin — hot I assniiK' the stakes were 
no less. ... I consider it highly probable that Brezhnev and the Po- 
litburo moderates forestalled a putsch in the Kremlin by rapidly 
taking the initiative and unitint^ w ith the "haw ks" over the military 
intervention in Czechoslovakia, thus defusing the main arguments of 

^'A report from Vienna Hutrnuititmitl lit talil Trihunr Aiimisi 2(i I9(>S rinolinc En- 
tirely reliable sources in Eastern Europe stated that Bre/.hnev, Kos\gin, and rodyurny had 
actually been called back from holiday to attend a Central Committee plenum organized in 
their absence. A secret CIA report written on August 21, 1968, also refers to "the convening 
of the Central Committee in the midst of the top leaders' vacation" (U.S. Central Intel- 
hgence Agency, Directorate of Intelligence, The Soviet Decision to Intervene, August 21, 
1968). 

*Zden6k MKnaf, A'ig/u frost in Prague^ p. 163. 
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the anti-Brezhnev forces. In such a situation, nothinu Duhf-ek might 
have done in Prague could have averted the invasion itseli'.^^ 

Ill an int(M\ ie\v with the author, Mlynaf eonfirnu'd that it was 
wideK heheved amoiiij Prague leaders, partieularl\ in the hijht of 
what the\' learned in Moseow durini:; the postinv asion net^otiations, 
tiiat an internal ehallenne to Brezhnex led by Shelepin had indeed 
been a major cause ot the chanj^e in the Sovic^t position. Yet this 
conclusion must ])e tempered by the fact that final military prepa- 
rations were alread\ well under way by this time, and in any case, 
nothing is known of Shelepin s whereabouts between August 1 and 
15. Moreover, Shelepin is one of the leaders later reported to have 
expressed doubts about the feasibility of military action. Although 
his gradual political demise continued after the invasion and ended 
in his removal from the Pohtburo in 1975, it would seem that if he 
did challenge Brezhnev, it must have been very carefully finessed 
to limit the damage of failure. 

Similar statements have been made about the activities of Shelest 
during this vacation period. Intelligence received on August 12 by 
President Johnson s national security adviser, Walt Rostow, stated 
that Shelest was pressing hard for an immediate invasion, warning 
that he would not be held responsible for the growing Ukrainian 
nationalist and separatist tendencies resulting from the Czechoslo- 
vak spillover/* Shelest's activities in essence were confirmed by a 
later report leaked from the Kremlin followinii his demotion in 
1972. The report suggested that Shelest hat! \n-vu jiart ot an ad hoc 
"caretaker goNcnnnent in Moseow during this brief vacation pe- 
riod, that he had iised the time to asseml)le a report exaggerating 
the extent of counterre\()luti()nar\ daniier in Prague, anil that 
he jiresented this report to the h)litl)VU() when it coincned in 
Moscow at his urgent recjuest on August 16. " Shelest was said 
to have derived much of his information from L Ibricht in East 
Germany, froiu Chervonenko and I'daltsev in Moscow's Prague 
embassy, and from Bil'ak and other hard-liners within the CPCz 
leadership fearful of their political future if "fraternal aid" were 
postponed too long. 

Yet activity during the August 7-15 vacation period was not con- 

^'MKiiaf. \i>/ir Frost, p. IGS. 
*"rmrul. \\7((/ Dtihrck Ml. p 'Kv 

*Autlior.s interview with Walt Kostow, Jul> 25, 1980, in Au.stin. lexa.s. 

^In^mtMonnd Herald Thbune, December 27, 1972. 
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fined to Moscow. Brezhnev, residing with other Soviet leaders, in- 
cluding Podgorny, in tlie Black Sea retreat of Yalta, continued to 
put pressure on Dub^ek. On August 9 and 13, Bre/lmev is known 
to have called Dub6ek, strongly urging him to fulfill the commit- 
ments entered into at Ciema and Bratislava. Smrkovsk^ was pres- 
ent at one of these conversations and records that "Dubdek ex- 
plained again what would be happening at the [Central Committee 
plenum] at the end of August, what would h<i[)pen at the Congress, 
and that we couldn't use administrative means,*' such as police 
power and executive privilege to halt antisocialist activities.^ 

Apparently unimpressed by Duhcek's assurances and no doubt 
aware of the growini^ strength ot intcrx t ntiDiiist opinion within the 
party — opinion now snppoi tcd In a mihtary niiu hinc that was on 
the move — lirezhnev decided {(lv( isiDii 39) on Aunust 13 to send a 
strongly worded personal letter to Duhcek. As later re\ealed i)y 
Husak. Bnv.hnev "gra\ cly pointed out the dan<j;rr ol de\ i-lopnirnts 
in tliis country, recalling the obligation to tulfill tlic adopted under- 
takings."'^ On the same day, according to Husak, another letter 
was sent to Dubeek, this time in the name ot the Politburo, and 
again drawing the attention of the CFCz leadership to the nonfulfill- 
ment of earlier agreements. A later letter sent by the Politburo 
to Dubdek on August 17 also stated that Ambassador Chervonenko 
"on the instructions of the PoUtburo" had "approached Comrade 
Dub£ek and Comrade Cemfk" on two occasions during this vaca- 
tion period. Little is known of these communications, and it is not 
clear who made the decisions {numbers 40 and 41) to send the Po- 
litburo letter and to use Chervonenko as an envoy. In the letter the 
Soviets once again apparently demanded the permanent stationing 
of troops in Czechoslovakia. On August 16 Cfsaf told the U.S. am- 
bassador in Prague, Jacob Beam, that Moscow had recommenced 
pressure for troop stationing, in addition to seeking another high- 

*'Joset binikov.sky. An i njinished Conversation, p. 22. bnirkox.sky .states that htvzhiicv 
was calling "every day." Telefdtone conversations were also mentioned by HusA in his 
Prague speech before a Party ahlv on August 19. 1969, EE/3J56/Cy9, and by Artur Starewicz, 

a secretary of the Pl'U'P in 19f>8, in the author s intri v ie\\ w ith Iiiin in Warsaw dii .-XuKUst 
2H. lySO l lie letter sent by the C;PSl l\)litl)nr() to tlie iA'C/. Praesuhnin on Aumist 17, 
1968, and published by tlie Czechuslovakb a >ear later specifically states that brezhnev 
called DubSek on August 9 and 13 {Studiet in Compartttioe Communim 3, no. 1 [^uary 
1970): 142). 

-Unsak speech at CPCz Central Committee plenum, September 25, 1969, inCTK, Sep- 
tember 2S. 19(i9, i:iv.319()/C:/2(). 
^'"Letter ol Warning,' p. 142. 
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level bilateral mretin^. "' It was further reported that Hungarian 
party leader Janos Kadar, learning of the c hant^e in the Soviet posi- 
tion, had traveled to Yalta just before Brezhnevs departure for 
Moscow on August 15. Brezhnev (decision 42) is said to have ac- 
ceded to Kddirs urgent appeal that he be allowed to mediate be- 
tween Moscow and Prague.^ These decisioins point to the con- 
tinued, if fading, hopes among Brezhnev and some of the Soviet 
leaders that a full-scale military invasion might still be averted. By 
FViday, August 16, all the Politburo leaders had reassembled in 
Moscow. A secret CIA report dated August 21 assessed the situa- 
tion as follows: 

The fragile balance in the Sov iet leadership which produced the 

(!^ierna agreement has, in the space of less than (\\xvv weeks, been 
upset in faxor oi those who ina\ all aloinz; ha\e wantetl the toiiiihest 
kintl of policA iind liave made use ut the lime and developments since 
Cierna to undo the agreement.^ 

FINAL POLITBURO DELIBERATIONS 

The mood on August If), tlu- da\ llii- So\ ii't leatK i s i t-asseinhletl in 
Most'ow, was reflected in a Vrai dd article 1)\ tlie influential politi- 
cal commentator ^ nri Zluikov. who described some of the rejiorts 
appearinii; in the Czechoslovak press as "arroji;ant, \ nl<4ar and v ile" 
and demanded "a consistent and unwavering fulfilhnent of the 
Bratislava Agreement." The atmosphere in Moscow had suddenly 
and perceptibly hardened, and events now unfolded in a much 
more confused and haphazard fashion than had previously been 
the case. Brezhnev, returning to Moscow, decided to send yet an- 
other personal letter to Dub£ek. The missive, dated August 16, ap- 
pealed to him once more to heed previous warnings." This deci- 
sion (number 43) reflected both Brezhnev s growing centrality and 
his own desire to seek a way out of the invasion — even at this late 
stage. 

'"Authors iiiltTN ifw witli Jact)l) Bt-aiii. NoxciiiIkt 17. 1479. in Waslmi^itoii. 1).C. The 
letter was also mentioned on Czechoslovak radio, August 2(j, Ui(>f>, l\K/2H54/C/I7. 

Michel Iktu. Le Monde, August 20, 1969; Richard Lowenthal, "Sparrow in a Cage," 
p. 26. 

*U.S. ("cntral liitt'lliut'iict' AutiKA. Directorate of Iiitclliuciuf. The Soiict Decision to 
Intcrvctw, Anjiust 21 UK>S Artiir Start wic /, in aufliors interview with him in Warsaw on 
August 28, 1980, c-uniiriiied the ba^ic analysis that the balance between the hawks and duves 
had tipped in the formers favor by the end of the vacation period. 

Ezhefffdnik, BoTthoy SoveUkoy EnttOdopeiUi, 1969, p. 402; "Letter of Warning/' 
p. 142. 
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As proN ioiisly inriitiom'cl, a Kremlin report clainu'd it was 
Shelest who called the leaders back to Moscow lor an urgent Polit- 
buro meeting at which new information was presented about the 
growth of antisocialist trends in Prapie. Heports from Chervonenko 
even suggested that a majorit\ of the C^PCz Praesidium would now 
welcome "fraternal assistance. '^ Regardless of the catalyst for the 
meeting, it did take place, almost certainly on Saturday August 17 
with all Politburo members apparently present. Evidence indicates 
that despite possible reservations of several members about the 
timing, effectiveness, or consequences of an invasion, the Polit- 
buro agreed {decision 44) to proceed on August 20 with the inter- 
vention plan on the basis that events in Czechoslovakia constituted 
"an immediate and lasting danger to the political, military, and 
strategic cohesion of the camp and that its defense eapa!)ilities 
were thus seriously shaken and weakened. '* It cannot he known 
with an\ certaint\ whether the dec ision wds taken by vote and if so 
whether the vote was unanimous. It would appear, however, that 
sevf^ral Politbuio members. I'specially Suslov and Kosygin, op- 
posed the decision or at least expressed serious reservations even 
at this pointr 

There were a nimiber of implementing decisions arising firom 
the consensus that finally emerged: 

""Michel Tatu, Monde, Seplember 24. MiS. Sumiay limes. October 6, lybH. luteniu- 
tional Hendd Tribum, December 27, 1972. Tatu reported that after the failure of the inva- 
sion to pioduce a qtiislinfr (government, Suslov blamed Chervonenko for misleading the 
Politburo. In the 1972 rrpm t lollouiim Shelest s demotion, a leak from the Kremlin put the 
bluiiie on Shelest for calling the Iblitburo back to Moscow and presenting it with an overly 
alarmist report. 

igiiil. W hy DubCek tell, p. 95. Tigrid Imed his iiitonuatioii on a report Iroiii Ccriak. 
U.S. officials concurred that the crucia] decision had taken place on August 17 (InternatUmid 
Herald Dibune, November 27. 1968). 

"Paul Cook, ill the VS. embassy in Moscow at the time of the invasion, stated it was the 
embassy's view that despite heated art;iitneiil and reservations, the formal \ote to invade 
hatl been imaiiitnous. Other .sources share this view; intormed governiuent sources" 
quoted by The Observer, August 25, 1968, and the Christian Scietiee MonJior, September 
9, 1968; Dimitri Simes, who worked at the Soviet Institute of World Economy and Interna- 
tional Relations, in "The Soviet Invasion of Czechoslovakia and the Limits of Kremlinology," 
Sttidies in Comfuiratix c ('otniinnnsm S, uos I and 2 'Spriiiii'Snmmer, 1975) 179 Fiigene 
Rostow states that a joint Aaglo-Aniertcan uitelligeace a^.scssuieut concluded that the vote 
had been unanimous (in Urban, "The Invasion of Czedwislovakki,'* p. MK^. (MdHdi Cemik 
told a government meeting, fidlowing his return from Moscow, that although Suslov and 
Shelepin had had reservations, the vote to invade had been unanimous (as reported on 
Prague radio, August 28, 1968, and quoted iti Colan IXrfonn Rule, p. 2.3.'5) 

Other sources suggest that whereas there was agreement on the need for invasion, there 
were reservations about vahen to invade. A commentary on Prague radio (August 20. 1969, 
EE/3158/C/24) is revealing: "In the Soviet Union, there were those who approved of such an 
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Decisioti forty-fit (' authorized a letter irom the full CFSl Polit- 
buro to the CPCz Praesidium, setting out the precise grounds for 
Soviet concern. Some Soviet leaders may have hoped that the let- 
ter would alert Dubdek to the necessity for immediate action, 
whereas others may have calculated that it could be used by pro- 
Soviet elements within the Praesidium as the basis for an appeal to 
Moscow for fraternal assistance.*' This letter was sent to Dubdek on 
August 17 followiug the Politburo meeting (although he claimed 
not to have received it until 11:00 P.M. on August 19)' - and the text 
was read out one year later over Praijue Radio. It contained specific 
criticisms of tlu' (>F(// Icadcrsliip loi lailiii<4 to undci takr mcasiu'es 
a^rct^l oil at ('icriui and liratisla\u including control ot the mass 
media and suppression of all antisocialist and anti-Soviet activity. 



operation, hut lor a later date; as soon as i)eople were klHecl and injured in ( ]/eelioslo\ akia. 
tlie Soviet Union would Ik- usked lor a-ssislunce- A premature inter\enlH)n could discredit 

the Soviet Union. However, after extensive deliberatkms, the Soviet leaders arrived at the 
right conclusion." The commentar> ulso reported that Brezhnev had told jan Filler: "After 
the Hungarian experience, tlie Mood oi a sinule C'/.echoslovak Comnuinist, of a single ordi* 
nary person, is dearer to us than tlie teuiporar\ loss of preslitje in the world " 

Other sources sa> tlie vote had not been unanimous. The nuKst lre(|uentl> mentioned 

Opponents of invasion were Suslov and Kosygin, with Shelepin next on the list. The Hun- 
garian ambassador to Rome told C. L. Sulzberger (as recounted in A» Age of Mediocrity^ 

p. 46.51 that Snslov had \ ()ted aijainst invasion. C^er)n;e Brown Uritain s former foreign sec- 
retarv \(iuclietl lor Kosyuiii s do\ish iredeiitiaK I'vcnhii: Staudard. NoM-mher 14 and 15. 
lytibj. An Ai' i* despatch troni Moscow \ Ia- Momlv, Augu.sl 23, iy(>H) and a .stor> in l.L tiita 
(August 22, 1968) both claim that Kosygin, Suslov, and Shelepin had voted against. 

Mikliail Voslensky {Der Spiegel, no. .34. August 21, 1978) stated that he had heen told in 
the editorial offices of Kotimmnifit on October .3. 196S, that Kosygin. Snslov, and Shelepin 
\<)(ed ai^.n'nst and that both (irechko and Zakharov had expressed reservations. Noslensky 
luid also noted that there were rumors ot Urechkos opposition earlier in the summer. 

Even Brezhnev is mentioned as having strong reservations at this late stagje, althou^ it 
is almost certain that in the final anal\ sis he voted in faNor. The .Vrit York Titnei, August 29, 
lUfiS (luiitiim I "("ommunist source who flew to Moscow last week from Praune," stated that 
Bre/.hn» \, Kosviiin, and Snslov all had "strong reservations about the invasion. David 
Binder, quoting "highly reliable East European sources stated in The Times on August 25, 
1968, that Brezhnev and Kosygin had been overruled by hard-liners. Willy Brandt {Feople 
and Politics, p. 214) concluded that there are grounds for supposing that the Soviet EVilit- 
buro's drasfi( step was resisted to the last. The voting was probably si.\ to five. It later 
seemed thai Brezluiev, who may well have cast the deciding vote, was unhappy about the 
decision." 

As to the views of candidate, and therefore nonvoting, Politburo members. Michel Tatu 
reported in Le Monde, August 20, 1969, that Ponoinarev had also oi)|)osed the invasion and 
h.td I.tti r been critici7ed in the party for having "underestimated the dangers of the Counter- 
revolution in Prague. 

"/V«tf/«, .August 22, 196.S, made specilic reference t<» the split withm the Cl'Cz IVaesi- 
dium, claiming that "a minority of Praesidium members, headed by A. Dubfek, took overtly 
ri^t-wing opportunist stands" and "thwarted fulfillment of the understanding reached in 
Cierna nad l isou and Hr.itisla\a ' 

"Golan, tiejonn Hulc, p. 235. 
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The Politburo condemned both Ci'saf and Prchlfk b\ name and 
singled out recent student demonstrations in Prague, the attaeks 
against the workers at the Praga factory and members of the Peo- 
ple's Militia, and the activities of the Prague City Party Committee 
as proof that there was a "growing threat of a counterrevolution "It 
ended without threatening specific punitive measures, but it did 
emphasize "the immediate necessity of fiilfilling the obUgations 
which we jointly accepted at the meeting of brother parties. ""^ 

Decision forty-six informed leading o£Bcials inside the Soviet 
Union and in the fraternal countries and parties of the impending 
invasion and its consequences. was at that time travehng to 

Kom^rno, where he held urgent and lengthy negotiations with 
Dubc'ck until almost midnight on Satui(Li\ August 17. Kadar is re- 
ported to have told Duhcek everything he could, short ol rcN caling 
the in\asioii details, and to have pleaded with him in dcsixiir as 
they parted: "Do you really not know the kind of people nou re 
dealing with?"*^ There are se\eral indications that Kadar then 
reported the lailure of his talks to a meeting ot leaders from the 
five aligned bloc countries on August IS, where the decision to 
in\ ade w as confirmed and the principle of collective responsibility 
adopted. Evidence on this point is scarce, however, and it is also 
possible that Moscow informed the leaders of the other invading 
states individually that in light of the failure of K^d^s mission, the 
decision to invade was irrevocable.^ It appears that the Finnish gov- 
ernment and some of the Eim>-Communist leaders may also have 
learned of Soviet plans. The Finnish minister of defense arrived in 
Moscow "for a holiday'* at the invitation of Marshal Grechko on Au- 

**"Letter of Warning," pp. 141-44. The letter is also mentioned by the Russians in 
Ezhegodnik. Bofshoy Soi rtskoij Entsikli>p< da 19{i9. p 402 Husak K-fci red to the letter in 

his speeches on August 19 ami 25. 19fS9. KK 31.5(y C 9 .md KK 3190 (:'2(). 

"MIynif. Niflht Frost, p. 157. Mention ot tlu- K.adar-l)ulK<'k talks is also made in 
Ezhegodnik, Boislwy Sovetskoy Entsiklopedii, i^69. p. 402; Golan. Reform Rule, p. 235; 
Levy. Bmoboat to fV«gii«, pp. 244-300. 

'"Tigritl, Why DuUek Fell, p. 96. Midiel Tatu, U Monde. AiiRust 20, 1969, .states that 
Kad;ir met with Bre/lmev and "his eolleacnes" in Moscow; \' M. Klivosfox i Vrohlenxtj istorii 
vneshnei politiki SSSR i mezfidunarodnykh otnoslienii, p. 453) states that tlie decision "to 
introduce our forces into CzedioslavBkiii'* was taken by the CPSU Central Committee and 
the Soviet government "toother with the Central Committees and the governments of the 
four haternal States." Adolf Muller (Die Tschechoslouokei auf der Stirlie noch Sicherheit, 
p. 302 <|ii(itcs a source within the i'.Vi// Secretariat as sa\ jtm lha( a mecliuc ofthe fi\e took 
place in Hunyarx on August IS. Kdward (ioldstiicker unt« r\ icwed hy th<- .mflioron Cktober 
24, 1977) also maintained that a meeting oi' the five tiK)k place, hut hi- stated that it was 
convened in Warsaw. 

"Levy (Rtnvhoat to Prague, p. 300) states Kad;ir was informed by Moscow on Sunday 
evening, August 18, that the invasion would proceed. 
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gust 17. The TASS despatch ot his arrival simply said that after brief 
consuhations in Moscow, he departed for Sochi.^' Luigi Longo was 
also in Moscow "on holiday" at this time, and here the evidence 
suggests much more clearl\ that he had been told of the imminent 
invasion by Suslov and others and had tried unsuccessfully to fore- 
staU it « 

Within the USSR, the first pubhc indication of things to come 
appeared with the August 18 Pravda article by Alexandrov (the uni- 
versally recognized pseudonym used for important pohcy state- 
ments by the Politburo). Entitled "Insolent Attacks by Reaction- 
aries/' the article repeated the allegations of the Politburo letter to 
the CFCz Praesidium, claiming intensified counterrevolutionary 
activities in Prague and charging that these "insolent reactionaries" 
sought to "undermine the foundations of socialism, discredit the 
1( adiiiii: role of the working class and its party and ciit Oeclioslo- 
\akia otl lioin the socialist commonwealth. The final paragraph 
ended on this ominous note: 

But the enemies' schemes are doomed to failure. The working people 

of C/echoslovakia, leaning on the international solidaritv and support 
of the fraternal soc ialist countries as c k>arly and proloundK t \ pressed 
in the Bratisla\a stattMiu nt an- full) rt'soKrd to rt-hiiH tin sc lirnirs 
of internal and (>xternal reaction aiid tu uphold and strengthen their 
socialist gains. 

Closed channels were also obviously used to inform other Soviet 
o£Bcials of the Politburo's decision, but there is no firm evidence that 
party members below the Central Committee level were given any- 
thing but the most veiled and general signals.^ There is some in- 
dication that further meetings between the Potitburo and other con- 
sultative groups took place following the August 17 decision. Some 
reports speak of a formal but secret Central Committee plenum, 
others of an ad hoc meeting of key (Central Committee members 
stationed m Moscow. Western inteliigence moiutured considerably 

•^T.\SS. .August 17, 1968. SL /2651/A2/2. 

*Longo returned from Moscow to Rome via Paris, where he told journalists that in "a 
short discussion u ith Suslov and other "leadini^ int niln rs" of tlu- Soviet Communi-st party 

he exjiressed Imn dissent over tlic invasion plans "uitli unat Iranknt'ss" lute mat ional Her- 
ald Irihtiin'. Morninii St<ir . \iii;iist i3. 19(vS. Sun(hnj Tmu s. Anmisl 25. 19(iS). Loimouas 
reported by I'ravda on August 15, 1968, to ha\e arris ed tlie previous day in Moscow lor his 
holidays. He was met at the airport by Kirilenko. 

Crey Hodnett and Peter Potichnyj CThe Ukraine and the C/ec hoslovak Crisis," p. 78) 
disclose that two nieetinns for propauantlists in tlie l'krain<' wvrv hi ld on Auj^iist Ifi and 20. 
It seems more than hkely that ( "/t t lioslovakia was at the top of the agenda, but it in not 
likely that the invasion plan was revealed. 
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heightened activity in and around the Kremlin during the weekend, 
although the absence ofsimilar activity at tlu airports might suggest 
that party functionaries were not being called in from the provinces. 
Certainly the official CPSU yearbook for 1968 makes no mention of a 
Central Committee meeting during this period, and it is possible 
that the Politburo assembled leading party and government officials 
to inform them of its decision on an ad hoc and consultative, rather 
than a formal and decisional, basis.^ It is also quite possible that 
some leaders still sought to prevent, or thought they could prevent, 
the invasion at this late stage. 

Decision forty-seven sought to contain the international conse- 
(|uencc*s ol tlu- in\ asion, certain!) in [\\v jxdilical area and perhaps 
also in the niilitar\ sphere. To this end, Prt inier Kosyiiin on August 
19 informed President Johnson that the So\ iet Union was prepared 
to announce its readiness to host a sunnnit between the two h aders 
in Leningrad beginning September 30 to discuss the limitation ol 
strategic arms. Both leaders agreed that a simultaneous announce- 
ment to this effect would be made in Washington and Moscow on 
Wednesday morning, August 21.'' 

'"Michel Tutu, Le Munde, August 20, 1969, speaks ul a meeting ot party iunctionaries on 
August 17-18, 1968. The Sunday Times, August 25. 1968. on the basis of West German intel- 
ligence, reports a Brezhnev meeting with Grechko, Yakubovsky. and Yepishev. Jiff HAjek 

(Dix am apres, p. 114) refers to an "unexpected ineetiiiR of the Soviet Central Committee 
from wliidi nothing lias «-\cr I)t'<'ii iiiadf know ii Tin- CIA int'iiioraiiduiii Sot ii't Dcrisioti to 
Intervene, August 21. 19tkS, also reiers to the c-onvening ol a Central C-onunittee pleniuu, as 
does Tad Szulc in the NSno York Timet cm September 9, 1968, and Sir William Hayter {Russia 
and the World, p. 45), who state that the plenum met on August 20. Italian Communist 
officials also reNcaled that at 8;(K) P.M. on August 20 news reached them of an impending 
invasion and that the news came from "the Moscow nieelinii of the Central Committee 
{Sunday Tunes, August 25, 19(>h). \ ladimir Ma.\imos ^ui I rhan, Conununiat liejonnution, 
p. 268) has stated that "for three M^ole days the Central Committee was in continuous ses- 
sion because there was a presumption that the Czechs mH^t fight, and that this might 
provoke further trouhle elsewhere in Eastern Europe and in the S()\ ict rnion." The Sunday 
Times, August 25, ({noting highK placed inforined sources. slat«'d that the decision to iii\ ade 
was conjiniu'd at ait enlarged meeting ui the Politburo, with as man> Central Committee 
membm present as could attend. SUddeutsdie TSeitung and the Daily Express of August 20, 
1968, both rep<Nrt rumors of an emergency Central Committee plenum be^ning on Au- 
gust 19. Die Welt, August 21, 1968, also confirms an August H)-2() plenum. Paul Cook and 
Paul ('ostokmski (inter\ ie\vcd In tlie author on Noxemher 14, 197^^)) concur that there was a 
weekend meeting but state that it was essentially a greatly enlarged Politburo meeting, with 
Gromyko. Grediko, and other party and state notables present but not voting. George 
Brown, the former Britidi foreign minister, maintains that Kosygin and other doves tried to 
forestall the invasion up to the last m oment with an all-night meeting on August 19-20 (£t)e- 

t^ig Standard, Noveinlx r 14. I'iHS 

""^New York Times, August 23, lUiiH. The date and venue tor the kosygin-Juhnsun suininit 
had been discussed earlier in the summer, as confirmed by Raymond Gartboffwho was then 
in the State Department preparing the U.S. position, in an interview by the author, March 
9,1964. 
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If the dec ision to invade was by this time firm, unanimous, and 
irrevcx:able, K()s\ gin's message can be interpreted as a rather cyni- 
cal attempt to offer the Americans the carrot of SALT while using 
the stick against Pra^e, on the assumption that Johnson s desire 
for an East-West summit was such that he would not abandon it, 
even if it were to be announced simultaneously with the invasion.^ 
There are of course other explanations of this rather strange se- 
quence of events. One is that Kosygin did not believe the decision 
to invade was irrevoeahle and that he hoped to vise Johnson's ajiree- 
ment to attend a suiinnit in Leningrad as a eonstraint on those who 
favored an invasion of C/eehosIovakia, whieh would ine\itably 
scuttle any hopes of a sunuuit. '^ A third view has been forwarded 
— that the "haw ks hopt-d to kill two birds w ith ouv stone. They may 
ha\e agreed to approach the United States, hoping, on the one 
hand, to mask Soxiet preparations and defuse American reactions 
while, on the other hand, setting back the prospects of arms con- 
trol at a time when the Soviet military was only hnalh reestablish- 
ing its position and prestige after the setback of the Khrushchev 
era."'' Of course, it is certainly possible that different Soviet leaders 
may have boon motiNutod b\' different priorities, but tlio relative 
Speed with which Soviet-American contacts on SALT were re- 
sumed ai'ter the invasion suggests a degree of unity on this issue. 

It has also been suggested that on August 18 Moscow received 
assurances from the United States that it would not respond mili- 
tarily to the Pact invasion. This allegation of American connivance, 
later hotly disputed in Washington, was made most clearly by Zde- 
nSk Mlyn^, who recorded that at the postinvasion Moscow nego- 
tiations, Brezhnev, in a sudden fit of irritation at Dubdek s refusal 
to sign the "normalization" agreement, shouted at the Czechoslo- 
vak delegation: 

^See especially FHtz Ermath, "Internationalism. Security and Legitiniacy, The Chal- 

lenm" to Soviet Interests in Europt*. I9r>4-19f>S. ' p 116-17. 

' Tliis view was adoptrrl 1)\ Chip Kolilm ami ntlicis at the I'.S Stah' Dcpartiiu iit and it 
lornied one ol the liases ul tlit ir conclusion that tht- iK cision to nuadc was made only finally 

the day before the troops moved in (see Charles E. Bohlen, Witness to History, 1929-1968, 
pp. 531-32. 

^■"This argument suggests that dissension over the in\asion rt-fiected l)roader disaiiree- 
incnts over defense sj>endin5: and arms eontrol in this resp«>t t. note Prat (hi s treatment of a 
speecli by Politburo niendier kiril Ma/uro\ on November b. Ma/.nro\ emphasized Moscow's 
contintied enthusiasm for an East-West summit: "One can recall in this connection that we 
have expressed our readiness to negotiate with the United States on the whoh ( omplex of 
these questions. This positiv • solution, however, depends not on the Soviet side alone " (Ra- 
dio Moscow. No\ emI)i r (i, I'^KiS rnirdti in repriiitinu this spee( h the next day deleted thiS 
passage altogether, suggestmg c»»iitiniied lack ol agreement on this issue. 
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What are you waiting for? Do you expect ain tliini: is uoing to happen 
to h("lp NO, tliere is i^oiiig to Ik- oo war -nou niiulit as well take 

note of that. I had an enciuirv sent to President joliiison askitm liim 
wlicthcr the United States would rei>pect the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements, and on 18 August I received his reply saying that as far 
as Czechoslovakia and Rumania were concerned the U.S. would un- 
questionably honor these agreements — the case of Yugoslavia, he 
said, would have to be the subject of negotiations.'^ 

It must he said that although lliere could i)c little doubt in Soviet 
minds l)y August 20 oi Washington s policy ol strict noninteHcrcnce, 
there is no other specific evidence to support MK nar s account. Cer- 
tainly Moscow's posture immediately prior to the invasion was de- 
signed, as the British ambassador to the USSR recalled, to show the 
Soviet Unions "anxiety to reassure tlie United States government 
that Soviet policy in Czechoslovakia had no real anti-American 
aim."^^ But beyond this, there is no indication of specific agree- 
ment between Moscow and Washington over spheres of influence. 

The decision to invade brought the crisis period to an end. The 
final days before the intervention were marked not only by the 
heightened activity of the Politburo, the core decisional unit, but 
also by an enlargement of that unit and by increased consultative 
activity. The agreement to invade did finally emerge, in the words 
of K^dar, as an "unhappy necessity," and that consensus reflected a 
greater cohesion in the outlook of the collecti\e leadership than 
had olteii been detected in the prexious months. Yet the anaKst 
must eouelude tliat tlu* frantic and di\ t'rse political acti\ ity of the 
final preinvasiou hours was caused partK b\ i^eneral anxiety over 
the prospects of the invasions achie\in<j; both its political and mili- 
tary goals and partlv by continuiuii; reservations over the timing, 
utility, and likeh ethcacy of the iiuasion in the hrst place. The out- 
come of the invasion was to show that these reservations were not 
entirely ill conceived. 

^Mlyittf, "August 1968," in Urban, Communist Reformation, p. 132. 

"Hayter. [ittssiu and the World, p. 122. Without specifically mentioning any secret si^- 
nalinR, a hiv.h U.S. official adiuittccl u-s early as .\imiist 21. 1968, that NATO and the WTO 
acUu rc to miwriltrn "no tr(M)p.s arraiigenierits and that siiu e (]/.eclioslo\ akia lay within the 
"Kussian sphere ol intiuence, the U.S. "never con-sidered any militar) action in response 
to an invasion (Observer, August 25. 196S). 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 



Findings 



DECISIONS 



The crisis period was divided into five phases, with the following 
major decisions being taken in each phase: 

Decision 

S umber Date Content 

IMIASK ONK: MAY 5-JtNK 6 

11 May 5 The P()litl)ur() (Ucidcs to rt-new press po- 

lemics, coiuliu t l)ilat( ial and multiUiteral 
bloc negotiations, and nsc military displays 
of force against C/echoslov akia as part of a 
campaign of minatory diplomacy. As part of 
this widening of alternatives, development 
of contingencN- plans for a possible invasion 
was also likely to have been agreed on at 
this time. 

12 May 7 The Politburo decides to convene a summit 

of the five (USSR. Poland, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and the GDR) the following day in 
Moscow, 

13 May 8 The So\ iet delegation to the Moscow meet- 

ing ol the five agrees to greater participation 
in crisis management by East European 

leaders. 

14 May 14-15 The Politburo (probably with military repre- 

sentation^ decides (a) to press for maneuvers 
and disc nss the stalioninii; of troops in Ox'clu)- 
slovakia; i to deternnne w lietlier the con- 
servatives are likely to recoup their 
positions, with or without Soviet help; (c) to 
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15 May 26-27 



16 June 6 



17 June 11 

18 June 13 



19 June 20 



20 June 20 



21 
22 
23 



June 27 
June 30 
July 1-2 



24 July 10 



continue negotiations uith the Duhcek gov- 
ernment in an effort to reach a poHtical so- 
hitioii without further crisis escalation; and 
(d) to send Cirechko and kosyti;in to Prague 
as representati\ ('s of these two views. 

The Pohtbnro (prol)ahly with mihtarv repre- 
sentation) authorizes tlie Soviet iniHtary to 
begin inov ins:; units into Cl/echoslovakia os- 
tensibly lor the June WTO maneuvers but 
actually to coincide with the May CPCz 
Central Committee plenum. 

The Politburo decitles to defuse the crisis 
and support the Duhcek leadership in its 
efforts to control both leftist and rightist 
tendencies. 

PHASE rw'O: JUNK 6-27 

The Politburo authorizes BrezhncN to write 
to Duhcek seeking immediate bilateral talks. 

The Politburo decides to seek bilateral talks 
and to keep So\ iet military units in and 
around Cze( hoslovakia at their current level 
of preparedness. 

The Politburo authorizes a nationwide cam- 
paign of solidarity u ith the People's Militia 
and the working people of Czechoslovakia 
and increases press polemics against Prague 
with the publication of the first personal at- 
tack on a Czechoslo\ak leatler (CJi'saf ). 

The Politburo agrees that Kos\ gin should 
write President Johnson seeking arms lim- 
itation talks. 

PHASE THREE: JUNE 27-JULY 28 

Brezhnev calls Dubeek to protest the pub- 
lication of the '2.000 Words" manifesto. 

The Politburo decides to keep Soviet troopS 
in Czechoslovakia for the time being. 

The Politburo decides to seek an urgent 
multilateral meeting with the leaders of 
Czechoslovakia and other members of the 
five. 

The Politburo (with military participation) 
agrees to formally end maneuv cm s and with- 
draw some troops from Czechoslovakia, at 
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the same time also apparently transferring 

operational c-ojitrol lor an\' future e\(Mcise or 
military action Irnm the \\ I ( ) llea(l(|iiarteis 
iiiider Yakul)o\>l\\ to tlie Soviet High Coni- 
iiiaiul tuulcr (iit'cliko. 

25 July 10 The Pohtburo decitU's lo ahaiulon tlu" secret 

iu't;otiations with llic Homi uo\enimeiit 
o\ ( i a rcnuiiciation-of-toi t (' atjreiMiient. 

26 July 10 The Politl)uro agrees to the piihhc atiou of an 

article hy I. Alexaiuhov entitled "Attack on 
the Socialist foundations of C-zechoslo- 
vakia, the harshest olhcial deiumciation oi 
the Prague leadership yet to be made by the 
Soviet leadership. 

27 July 11 The Politl)ui() nninus Kosxi^in) aiirees tliat 

the five should once again demand a multi- 
lateral meeting with Czechoslovak leaders. 

28 July 11-12 The l\)litl)uro (minus Kosyiiin) agrees to 

despatch a delegation to Warsaw innne- 
diately for a bloc enclave. 

29 July 11 — 12 'I"h«> l^olitlmro iiniiins Kosxtjinl agrees that 

following tlic Warsaw meeting, a special 
CPSU Central Connnittee plenum should 
be convened. 

30 July 17 The (Central C-oinniittee athnns the need tor 

a nationwide campaign lo laniiliarize the So- 
viet public with the Warsaw Letter and to 
mobilize pubhc opinion against counter- 
revolutionary tendencies in Czechoslovakia. 

31 July 17 Brezhnev seeks bilateral talks with 

Czechoslovakia. 

32 July 19 The Politburo publicly realHrms the call ior 

bilateral talks. 

33 July 20-21 The Politburo fails to endorse W'aldeck 

Rochet s call lor a European CJonumniist 
conference to discuss Czechoslo\ akia. 

34 July 20-21 The Politburo (presumably with military 

partit ipation decides to send a formal letter 
to thi- C./.echoslo\ ak goMMument demanding 
the immediate stationing of Soviet troops in 
Czechoslovakia. 

35 July 20-21 The Politburo ( with the participation of at 

least Gromyko and Grechko) agrees to pro- 
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36 July 22 

37 July 31 

38 August 6 

39 August 13 

40 August 13 

41 August 7-15 

42 August 15 

43 August 16 



ceed with a full-scale invasion otO.cc ho.slo- 
vakia, hefort' Aiit^ust 26. unless Dnhcck 
aurces liotli to end the reform niov finent 
and allow the peruianent stationnig oi So- 
viet troops on Czechoslovakias western 
border. Accordingly, the Politburo (a) autho- 
rizes the military to make final preparations; 
and (b) instructs tlie foreign minister to as- 
certain the Ukely Western response. 

The R>litburo agrees to hold negotiations on 
Czechoslovak soil at Cierna nad Tisou. 

PUASi; I ()l R: JULY 29- AUGUST 5 

The Soviet del* u ilion at the Cierna nad 
Tison talks decider to ui\e the C/eehoslo- 
vaks one mow chant r to put their ow n af- 
fairs in order and to ronvcne a nniltilateral 
meeting at Bratislav a sanctil) ing the results 
of Cierna and reasserting bloc unity. 

PHASE FIVE: AUGUST 5-20 

The Fblitburo decides to proceed with plans 

for an invasion and to implement thos(^ 
plans before the August 26 deadline unless 
tlie C/echoslo\ ak leaders show clear and un- 
equixoeal adherence to the So\iet inter- 
pretation of the Bratislav a statement. 

Brezhnev decides to send a letter to Dnheek 
demanding the fulfillment of undertakiiigs 
made at (aerua and Bratislav a. 

Soviet leaders send a second letter to Dub- 
cek in the name of the entire Politburo, 
drawing the attention of the ('PCz leader- 
ship to the nonfulfillment of prior 

agreements. 

Oil Polithuro iiisti IK t ions, Anihassador 
( 'hervonenko meets ( V.ec hoslovak leaders, 
apparently seeking permanent stationing of 
troops and demanding another high-level bi- 
lateral meeting. 

Brezhnev agrei s to Kadars ingent appeal 
lliat he be allowed to mediate between 
Moscow and Prague. 

lire/hnev sends Dnbcek a letter appealing 
to him to heed previous warnings. 
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44 



August 17 



The Politburo agrees to proceed on August 
20 with the intervention plan. 



45 



August 17 



The Politburo screes to send a letter to the 
CPCz Praesiclium setting out the precise 
grounds ibr Soviet concern. 



46 



August 17 



The Balitburo agrees to inform leading offi- 
cials inside the Sov iet Union and in fraternal 
countries and parties of the impending inva- 
sion and its likely consequences. 



47 



August 17 



The PDlitburo decides on various measures 
to contain the international consequences of 
the invasion. 



DECISION MAKERS AND THEIR PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ENVIRONMENT 

The lengthy crisis period, dissected into its five phases, revealed a 
high level of participation by the Soviet leadership in the manage- 
ment of the Czechoslovak crisis. In tracing the decisions that were 
made, the analyst is faced with the problem that in many cases, the 
difficulty lies not in discerning that a decision has been made but 
in divining by whom. This is particularly apparent in the crisis pe- 
riod when the general level of political activity was high, divisions 
within the leadership were apparent, and individual leaders were 
often dispersed in the provinces or abroad. The analyst can assume 
that there was both opportunity and motivation for heightened ad 
hoc activity by leadership factions, yet it is still very difficult to as- 
certain by means of direct evidence which leaders or groups were 
controlling the decision-making process and which were being ex- 
cluded from it. 

There are, however, a nmnher of indirect indicators, including 
participation both in ni i^otiations oNt r tin- (.'/cihoslovak issue and 
in tlir public debate ox er ( 'zeehoslowikia. Looking first at participa- 
tion in negotiations, tliere were during the crisis period thirty- 
three delegations received or sent by the I SSK in which Politl)iu() 
or ('entrai Coiuniittee members or military leatlers werc^ involved 
and in which (Czechoslovakia was known to have been discussed. 
An analysis of participants reveals the existence ot a Politburo inner 
core consisting of Kosygin (who was invoKcd in no less than twelve 
of the thirty-three negotiations); Brezhnev (nine); Podgorny (eight); 
Katushev (eight); Suslov (six); Demichev (four); Voronov (three); 
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Sheiest (three); and Ponomarcv (tliree). Analysis of the negotiating 
teams also shows the very high level of military involvement, with 
Crechko includecl in six of the thirty-tlircc ddegations, Yepishevin 
five, Shtemenko in five, Yakubovsky in four, and Koshevoi in three. 

Examination of involvement in the public debate over Czecho- 
slovakia reveals a not dissimilar picture. There were twenty-one 
political leaders and twenty-seven military leaders who between 
them were responsible for fifty published speeches, articles, state- 
ments, and press interviews on matters relating directly or indi- 
rectly to Czechoslovakia during the crisis period. Several of the 
speeches were in fact clelivcred at closed sessions of the ('cntral 
Committee or at party aktivs, and al{lu)u<4li indicate leader- 
ship activity, their content cannot he assessed in the anaKsis of 
lead(M"sliip views. Of the total. Kosy^in was responsible for ei<j;ht of 
the fifty, Bre/.hnev lor six, Sheiest for five. Pt)duorny for three, and 
Gromyko for two. The miUtary once again were active in the public 
debate. Twenty-one of the fort\-()ne spe(xhes, articles, or press 
conferences published were made by military leadei s, w ith Yaku- 
bovsky responsible for seven, Konev for three, Zakharov for three, 
and Grechko for two — excluding orders of the day printed over his 
name. 

These two indicators support the analysis presented in the pre- 
ceding chapters, which underlines the centrality in the decision- 
making process of Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgomy, Suslov, and She- 
iest as political leaders and the generally high level of involvement 
of military leaders. The activities of these men have already been 
analyzed extensively, but it is worthwhile summarizing the simi- 
larities and ditierences in their views here. 

Brezhnev 

In Brezhnevs speeches, the views he expressed in the course of 
the Warsaw and ^ierna meetings, and Mlynafs record of the im- 
promptu speech Brezhnev delivered at the postinvasion Moscow 
negotiations, several recurring themes and characteristics appear.^ 

'Brezhnev: speech at Soviet-Hungarian friendship meeting in Moscow in presence of 
Kad5r, July 3, 1968, SU/2813/C/1-7: speech at the All-Union Congress of Teachers. Pravda, 
JiiU 5, ]^}6H: speech at the Kremlin reception for graduates of mi1itur\ u ademies, July 8. 
19(>S. SI' '2S17/C/1-5; acfoiints of his \icu s. as expressed in mcctintis w ith Smrk«)vsk'y on 
June 14 (chapter 7), at the VNarsaw meeting (chapter b), at Cierna (chapter 9), and at the 
postinvasion Moscow meeting (diqiter 12). 
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One is a leadership style strongly inclin<Hl toward conciliation and 
collective leadership. This appears to have been tlie product not 
just of the balance offerees witliin the Politburo but also ol his own 
personal orientation. Brezhnev followed opinion, he did not make 
it; he was neither the first of the Soviet leaders to publicly advocate 
the use of military means where socialism was threatened (Grishin, 
April 23), nor was he the last person to express confidence in the 
ability of the Czechoslovak people and party to deliver an effective 
rebuff to any attack on the socialist basis of Czechoslovakia (Kosy- 
gin, July 13). He both helped to form a political consensus and re- 
flected that consensus; he was an arc liitcct of lioth the hard-hne 
Warsaw Letter and the (*jenia coinproniisc, although he was nei- 
ther the nu)st hawkish of leaders at Warsaw iL'Ibricht and Go- 
mu^ka) nor the most dovish ol leaders at Cierna (Suslov). 

Brezhnev viewed the events in Czechoslo\akia \ery nuich 
through the lens of the threat they posed to the ideological founda- 
tions of the socialist system. He had re\ t'aled himself to be deeply 
opposed to any manifestations uf intellectual dissent or nationalist 
activities in his own country, and it was this aspect of the Prague 
Spring that most worried him. For Brezhnev, in the balance be- 
tween dogmatism and revisionism, the latter was the greater dan- 
ger. The Chinese example found litde echo in his own country, but 
the Czechoslovak reform movement stood to exacerbate the ten- 
sions within the CPSU and between the party and the intelli- 
gentsia brought about by the harder line in cultural affairs in the 
post-Khrushchev period. If Brezhnev opposed invasion, as he ap- 
parently did for so long, it was not out of sympathy with the Prague 
Spring; it was attributable to the cautiousness of his own personal 
style and his abiding belief that the source of trouble in Czechoslo- 
vakia was limited to subversion by antisocialist groups and a few 
leaders and journalists who could easily be dealt with by adminis- 
trati\ (' means. Accordiniz; to his own testimon\ alter the in\asion, 
he had long defended Duhcek as a <i;()t)d e()im<icle who eonld be 
relied upon to restore order. Only after Duhcek did not implement 
the ('>ierna and Bratisla\a atireements did Brezhnev finally appar- 
endy agree that an invasion was necessary. 

Analysis ot Kosygin's participation in negotiations and in the pul)lic 
debate reveals a very high level of activity, indeed the highest of 
any Soviet leader. At the same time, it has been shown that Kosy- 
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gin was excluded on several occasions from important decisions es- 
calating the crisis with Czechoslovakia, including the convening of 
the April Central Committee plenum and the decision to hold the 
Warsaw meeting without Czechoslovak participation. 

Looking at his speeches and the accounts of his views,' as ex- 
pi essc cl particularly during his one-man sojourn to Karlovy Vary in 
May, Kosygin emerges as a leader with a much broader vision than 
Brezhnev. He did not interpret the events in Czechoslovakia solely 
or even primarily throup;]> tlie attitiicliiial prism of the tlircat im- 
posed l)\ the relorm movement to the socialist eorniniinitx' as a 
whole or to the ideoloiiieal basis of So\ iet-st\ systems. That is not 
to sa\ that Kosygin was sympathetic to the Prague reform per se or 
in toto, just tluit he \\;is not opposed to tlie xcry notion of reform 
and that he had a much more pragmatic appreciation of tlie prob- 
lems in\()l\(nl in co!it tolling the crisis from Moscow. He, almost 
alone of the Soviet leaders, valued quiet diplomacy; and he may 
have accepted Czechoslovak reassurances that the problems being 
encountered in Czechoslovakia were a transient phenomenon. 
Certainly Kos) gin c*ould see that an invasion would jeopardize two 
policies to which he was personally committed: the reform of the 
Soviet economy, and the East- West detente. His positive attitude 
to an improvement in East-West relations was more than apparent 
from his statements in Sweden.^ He answered questions on the Ger- 
man problem but did not condemn thv policy of "building bridges" 
and called instead for an all-European security conference; he talked 
about the Second World War. but instead of stressing the extent of 
Soviet saei ifices (which he as a j^artx (if)})(ir(it( hik in besiegt^l Len- 
ingrad would ha\ (' witnessed) he coik luded that the fight against 
fascism had "cemented the friendsliip between the ( Czechoslovak 
and Son iet peoples and strengthened the trust and unit)' between 
the CPCz and the C^PSU. He attacked the renewed American 
bombing ofX ictnam. but instead of inter]ireting it as proof of U.S. 
perfidx and increased aggressix cness. he stated that this was all the 
more reason win the Paris talks had to continue. This contrasted 
sharply with the view expressed by Shelepin in his April 8 speech 

^Kosyijin: interview willi Mdizijar Uirlap, May 19, 1968; sjieech at On- siuiiiiii: in Moscow 
of i' ( Nonprolift'tation Tn'.it\. I'mida. July 2. 19ft8; pn-ss < (mltn iK >• in Sto< khohn. JnK 13, 
1V>(>S, SU/2822/C-l/l-(j and I'ravda, July 15, 19(>h; acctniiits al lus v icus. as f\pn ss« il in 
Karlovy Vary in mid-May (chapter 6), at the Warsaw meeting (.see chapter h), anil at Cit rna 
(see chapter 9). 

^fravda, July 15, 1968; Christian Science Monitor (London Edition). July 13-15, 1968. 
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on Vietnam discussed in chapter 5. It is also remarkable that barely 
one week after Brezhnev had described the United States as a "rot- 
ten, decaying society" and had stated that the "crushing of reaction 
in Hungary*' in 1956 had saved socialism there, Kosygin should 
praise East-West disarmament contacts as "already a great thing'* 
and dismiss questions about Soviet troop movements in Czechoslo- 
vakia, saying that "the press is more worried than the Czechs/' 
Thus while Kosygin almost certainly did not sympathize with the 
political aspects of the Prague Spring, he did express views pre- 
disposing him to minimize the threat of Praiiue and to maximize 
the negative repercussions oi a Soviet invasion. 

Pad^ornij 

There are few accounts of Podgorny's position from Czc clioslovak 
or other informed sources. Yet during the crisis period, he deliv- 
ered three public speeches and ga\'e one interview.' On May 6 
Vladimur Koucky, the new O.echoslovak ambassador to Moscow, 
presented his credentials; and in the course of the welcoming cere- 
mony, Pbdgorny took the unusual opportunity of wishing Czecho- 
slovakia success "in the struggle against the intrigues of circles hos- 
tile to the course of progress and socialism." Instead of talking 
about the bonds of trust and unity linking the two countries, as 
Kosygin had done, he stated that "our peoples' socialist gains are 
reliably guaranteed against the encroachments of imperialism by 
the power of the indestructible militant alliance among the frater- 
nal socialist countries formed by the Warsaw Pact." The following 
month, in an interview with a British member of Parliament, he 
bitterly attacked U.S. policy in Vietnam and the Middle East with- 
out mentioning the value of negotiation. He also dwelled exten- 
sively on the German problem, as he did on July 18 in the incon- 
gruous setting of a speech he delivered at tlu' end ol a Moscow visit 
by India s president, Dr. Zakir Hussein. ( Kosygin also gave a speech 
at a farewell luncheon for Hussein, but lie limited himself solely to 
Soviet-Indian relations.) Podgorny lost no opportunity to condemn 
U.S. poliex iji X'ietnam and in the Middle I'^.ast; and perliaps in 
a rebuff to some of his own iriore liberal-iniiuled colleagues, he 
Stated on the same occasion that it was "dangerous to display toler- 

'Podgorny: speech at the welcoming ceremonies for Czechoslovak Ambassador Koiiclc|^, 
Pravda, May 7, 1968; interview witii tlu K. II. Maurice Edelman. M. P.. DaUy Express, 

Jiin«> 4, 1968; spt'fcli an July 9 at a liiiu lu-im in lionor of the Indian president, Soi irt \rws, 
July 23. 1968; speech at a meeting ui the KSFbR Supreme Soviet. Pravda, July 20. 196b. 
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aiice toward the growth of militarism, revanchism, and neo-Nazism 
in the Federal Repuhhc of Germany." 

The fourth speech, and the only one in which Pod^orny spoke 
directK on Czechoslovakia, has been anal> zed extensi\'ely in Chap- 
ter 8. Delivered at a mcM^ing of the Russian republics Supreme 
Soviet, it was the last public speech delivered by any Soviet leader 
on Czechoslovakia before the invasion. Podgorny wasted no time 
in expressing an extremely negative view of events in Prague, 
where "remnants of the defeated, exploiting classes, revisionist and 
nationalist elements are subjecting the very foundations of socialist 
construction to fierce attacks." Clearly showing himself to be an 
advocate of intervention, Podgorny promised "our Czechoslovak 
friends" the "utmost aid and support" in blocking "the patfa of 
reaction." 

Suslov 

Suslov gave only one pubhc speech during the entire crisis period, 
but this was a major address of nearly 17,000 words marking the 
150th anniversary of Marx s birth.' His speech was confined almost 

exclusively to two subjects: the unity of the international Commu- 
nist mox ement (6,250 words) and the principles governing Coni- 
nuniist construction (10,250). In a speech delivered at the l^uda- 
pest Consultati\e Meeting of Representatives ol Clonunnnist and 
Workers' Parties at th(^ end of Fehrnar\,'' Snslo\ had stated that the 
USSR attaches "fundciinciital iinportaiice' to tlu' convening of a 
world (>ominnnist coiilcrcncc in N()\ iMiihcr 19(iS and that all tactics 
to postpone the conference had failed. At that time he also gave a 
positive assessment of changes taking place in Eastern Europe, 
and he concentrated his entire attack on the Chinese. It is in the 
context of these views that Suslov's May 5 speech should be as- 
sessed. It is also revealing to compare it with Felshes earlier speech 
in the CDR to commemorate the same occasion (given on May 2 and 
therefore classified as part of the pre-crisis period). As did Pel she, 
Suslov dwelt on the current significance of Marxism-Leninism and 
emphasized the dictatorship of the proletariat, the leading role of 
the Communist party, and democratic centralism as the major 
principles underlying socialist construction. These principles, Sus- 
lov insisted, were universal, although all countries could make a 
creative contribution to the aq[>plication of Marx's teaching to their 

^Pravda. May 6. 1968, 
''Pravda, February 29. 1968. 
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own societies. Thus Suslov would not have sanctioned much of the 
fundamental reform taking place in Czechoslovakia and indeed 
would have disagreed with much of Cestmfr Cisaf s speech made 
on the same day (see chapter 6), but he did not set himself up as an 
opponent of reform per se. 

The most interesting part of his speech was a vicious denun- 
ciation of Maoism and its divisive effect on the unity of the in- 
ternational Communist movement. On the basis of this speech, 
Suslov cannot be counted as one of those leaders who considered 
revisionisiu the major tlan^cr, nor as one* wIk) felt an equal battle 
had to be fought on two fronts ai^ainst left-wing dogmatism (Mao- 
ism) or right-wing revisionism (the Prague Spring). Nowhere in 
this speec li did Suslov condemn revisionism, and even his mention 
of " petit-bourgeois nationalism and chauvinism. ' which might un- 
der other circumstances have been a v eiled criticism of Czecho- 
slovakia, was specifically tied to the Maoist "perversion." Suslov 
therefore emerges as a leader who would be predisposed to accom- 
modate the less radical aspects of the Prague Spring in order to 
maintain the unity of ranks against the Chinese. This is precisely 
the impression the Czechoslo\ ak delegation at Ciema formed of 
Suslov.^ It can be assumed that his priorities remained unchanged 
throughout the crisis period, right up to the decision to invade. 

Shelest 

In addition to the speech Shelest delivered at the closed session of 
the CPSU Central Committee in July, there are his four articles or 
published speeches and the statements by Czechoslovak leaders 
of encounters with Shelest,^ all of which reveal that Shelest was 

probably the major advocate of invasion within the Soviet leader- 
ship, (^oneerned \\ illi maintaining a fragile independence for the 
Ukraine in matters of cuUnre and nationalities policy, Shelest was 
acuteK sensitive to the separatist tendenci<'s w ithin his o\\ n popula- 
tion that could so easlK he c\;u (•r])ated by tlu> Prague Spring. Thus 
he condenuied au\ moxcment toward liberalization in (//echoslo- 
vakiathat might spill over into the Ukraine; and although he paid lip 
service tu the necessity for an equal struggle against both right and 

'As anaUzfc! in cluiptrr U 

"Shelest: 'Boyevoy otryad KPSS,' Vo/jnMj/ istorii KI^SS, no. 7 (July 1968), pp. 7-21; ar- 
ticles marking the fiftieth anniversary of the Ukrainian Communist party, Pravda, July 5, 
1968, and Rm^ruka Ukroina, July 6, 196S; speech marking the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Communist partx. Pravda. July 6, 1968; accounts of his views as expressed at 
Cierna are discussed in chapter 9. 
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left opportunism, his most bitter denunciations were saved for the 
right. 

Grechko and His Generals 

The military liiijli coniiiuuicl was acti\e not onK in inii)lt*nu'ntin^ 
the decision to in\ ade hut also in shaping and interpretinti; for the 
political leadership the parameters of the inanv strategic and mili- 
tary issues involved in the crisis. The entry of the mihtary into the 
debate on the extent to which the reform movement per se was 
threatening the security of the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact 
was legitimized by the resolntions of the April CPSU Central 
Committee plenum, which declared imperialist subversion (rather 
than a direct mihtary buildup) to be the major front of East-West 
conflict. By so doing, the party decreed that the mihtary had to 
give priority to areas where communism was being threatened 
from within, such as Czechoslovakia, rather than to areas where 
the West might be attempting to overthrow communism by direct 
military action, as in Vietnam. Aid to Vietnam was of course to con- 
tinue, but not on the scale of the "fraternal assistance soon to be 
extended to Czechoslox akia. 

If the April plenum autliori/cd the military to enter the debate 
on suhversiou, not all the marshals appeared to a^ree with this re- 
orientation of priorities. Marshal Cireehko s speeches and articles 
in particular were notable for the lack of references to domestic 
processes in other socialist states; the\ were concerned almost ex- 
clusively with strengthening the preparedness of the Fact to deal 
with direct mihtar\ inv asions from the West. Of the mihtary lead- 
ers, Grechko made the least mention of suh\ (M sion as a weapon of 
imperialism." For example, at a ceremony ior military graduates in 
JuK' at which Brezhnev dehvered a wide-ranging hard-line speech, 
Grechko hmited his remarks on subversion to the rather bland 
statement that "the sharpening of the ideological war makes it es- 
sential £or all to display a high degree of vigilance and to expose the 
intrigues of bourgeois propaganda.*'"^ Yet denunciations of the 
FRG and calls to consohdate the bloc and increase combat readi- 
ness were standard features of his speeches. Grechko s £ulure to 
comment on imperiahst subversion does not mean that he did not 
favor the invasion. If he were su£Bciently convinced (and after the 
§ejna defection, he may well have been) that the West had also 

' His most important speeches and articles in the crisis period are contained in Pravda, 
May 2 and May 9. and ni Izvestia, July 9. 1968. 
'^Izvestia, July 9, 1968. 
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come to regard Czechoslovakia as a weak link, he may have ac- 
cepted the necessity of invading primarily in order to obtain the 
stationing of troops. Such a position is consistent with reports that 
there were those within the Soviet military, including Grechko and 
Yakubovsky, who had used the June maneuvers to "prove" that the 
Czechoslovak army was incapable of holding a defensive line for 
the required seventy-two hours." It is from this perspective that 
one must view Soviet concern about NATO deployments close to 
the Czechoslovak border and the dramatic "revelations" in the So- 
viet press in Jul\ and August of a NATO plan to invade and overrun 
Czechoslovakia in forty-eight hours before turning on Poland and 
the GDR.'' That there were both military and political leaders who 
were concerned less alioiit the reform movement than about se- 
curity arranj^enicnts is also consistent witli MK iiaf s statement that 
in the Moscow nci^otiations follo\vin<j; the iuNasion. "the cleniaiuls 
of the haw ks could have heen satisfied 1)\ the stationinii; of a limited 
number of troops (in ]')articular stratei!;ic forces), and a nuich more 
modest reform niuvcuient could have been allowed to continue 
unliiiuhred." " 

W hether the C>/.cchoslo\ ak army had the capal)ilit> of holdinii; a 
defensive line was relati'd to a second issue, nameK, whether the 
reform movement was affecting military morale* and in particular 
whether liberal and anti-Soviet tendencies within the army had 
begun to erode its loyalty and reliahilit). Here there was a marked 
difference in approach hetwcen the Sov iet military leaders. During 
his \isit to Prague in May, Marshal Yakubovsky reportedK' com- 
plained to Dziir about the continuin<j; worries within the Soviet 
leadership over the reform movement's effect on the morale of the 
Czechoslovak army. When Dzur replied that he too was worried 
about low morale, Yakubovsky is rumored to have embraced him, 
saying "one friend has understood another!" and to have used this 
admission in his argument for the permanent stationing of troops." 
In marked contrast, during his own trip to Czechoslovakia later in 
May, Crechko was quoted as saying "the solution of the internal 

".Veu; York Thnes, August 1, 1968, quoting a "member of the intelligence community 

in Bonn." 

"Ernst Hfnr\ s article in Izt cstia. Au>^ust 15. UJ(>S, and I'ranhi, Jnly 9. 1968. 

'^Zdenftk Miynif, Nachtjrost, p. 2<S7. Mlynar rates the military influence on decision 
making during the crisis as being both hi^ and tending toward the hawkish porition. This is 
also the v iew of Jacob Beam, the U.S. Ambassador to Prague at that time (see J. Beamt 

Multiple i'xposiirr p ISS^ 

"Mlynar, SaclitjroAt, p. 188. AIm) tlu- diKinnent presented at the December 1970 
plenum of the CPCz Central Committee entitled "Lessons of the Crisis Development in the 
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problems of the CJzechoslovak People s Army is the internal affair of 
Czechoslovakia." ^ 

Concern about the impact of "imperialist subversion'* on the 
morale and effectiveness of the Czechoslovak army was not con- 
fined to the military leaders. Indeed Brezhnev, in a speech to mili- 
tary cadets on July 8, candidly stated: 

It is not to he wondered at (li.it our eiicinics in tlicir attempts to 
weaken the socialist conununitN or its uint\ resoi t to ideolouit al sabo- 
tage wlucli is also ainied .it the armed lorees ol the in(h\i(hial soeiahst 
countries. And il iniperiahsni is now carr\ ing out attacks on the au- 
thority of the socialist armies and is seeking to weaken their links 
with the people, this demonstrates once again to all Communists and 
to the working c lass how important it is to protect this authority and 
strengthen those hnks.'^ 

Greclikos tailurr to include any similar reicreiKi's in his speech to 
the cadets indicates that he did not entirely agree with his military 
toncaiiues or with Bre/hii('\'. 

If Maisli.il (iici hko was imahle to aiirec tidl\ with Rrt'/hiie\ s 
perccix ('(I need to cond)at inipcrialisl suh\ crsion, there were an\' 
nund)er ot other connnanders who did. General Vei)ishe\, the 
head of the Main Political Administration w ithin the Ministry of 
Defense, was among the first military leaders to express concern 
about Czechoslovak developments, w Inc h he \ iew cd so negatively 
that he was reported in May to have declared the Soviet military's 
readiness to intervene sliould an appeal come from "loyal Commu- 
nists'* in Prague." Marshal Konev, too, was active in upholding the 
military's right to condemn and combat subversion, whatever its 
source. Konev considered it the military's duty to defend not only 
the frontiers of the soeiahst states but also the soeiahst orientation 
of those states, and this was the keynote of the speech he delivered 
in Prague on May 9. He declared that the USSR and its East Eu- 
ropean allies will "always firmly and reliably defend our soeiahst 
gains as well as our frontiers of the socialist camp. . . . Vigilance is 
particularly necessary by the CSSR, which is the liridgehead situ- 
ated right next to the capitalist world. ... I can say outright that 

Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and in Society dter the 13th Congress of the CPCz" 
stressed thut the reforiti movement liad had "a purtic-iilurly adverse effect on the operation 
and tli«- moral-political (oiulitioti" of ilie army after April, when the new command began to 
take over. See I'ruulu pohczluiael, p. 43. 

"Au</^ pr^vo. May 19, 1968; and Tanyug. May 19. 1968. EE/2775/C/2. 

"L. I. Brezhnev, Lenittakim kuraom, Rechi I Stati, pp. 256-57. 

' I^rported by Mieliel Tatu in Ia' Moit(h\ Ma\ 5-6. 1968. and IJtcrdnti listtj. May 9 and 
30, 1968. Uterdrnt listy of May 30, 19(i8, also claimed that another Soviet g/enerA, said to be 
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events [here] cannot catch us unawares/*"' For anyone who failed 
to understand Konev s message, he repeated it in a speech to work- 
ers in Kladno, encouraging them to continue to strengthen militant 
proletarian traditions and promising that "we shall permit no one 
to break the fraternal ties binding our people/*^ Marshal Yakubov- 
sky, too, was concerned about the need to combat imperialist sub- 
version; and in an article written immediately prior to negotiations 
in Prague on the holding of joint WTO maneuvers, he stated his 
position: 'The struggle against imperialist ideological subversion, 
the exposure of aiiti- Marxism and various types of anti-socialist ele- 
ments, untirinti; work, and tlie work of sIrcniitluMiiiiii tlic hatcnial 
friendship and cooperation of the peoples and armies of tlie social- 
ist states have ac(}uired primary sii^nificaiicc at tlic present time."^ 
The ditterences in the high connnand ucre, on the uhoU', U'ss 
wide-ranging than tliose in the Pohthnro and the political leader- 
ship. There is no conclusive evidence that an\ military leader actu- 
ally resisted the decision to invade, apart possibly from the Warsaw 
Pact s Chief of Stall, M. I. Kazakov, who was replaced by General 
S. M. Shtemenko on August 5. Even Grechko, although unwilling 
to pass judgment on the political aspects of the reform movement, 
was nevertheless devoted to a buildup of Sox iet military strength 
on the Czech border with the Federal Republic. The repeated 
failure of negotiations on this subject and the documents from the 
Gottwald Military Academy caihng for an independent Czechoslo- 
vak military strategy may have been quite su£Bcient to put Grechko 
into the interventionist camp. 

CRISIS COMPONKNTS 
Brecher gives the tbllowing definition of the crisis period: 

The crisis period is characterized by the presence of all three neces- 
sary conditions of crisis — a sharp rise in perceived threat to basic 
values, an awareness of time constraints on decisions, and an image of 
the probabilit>' of involvement in military hostilities (w ar likelihood) 
at some point Ik fore the is.siie is resolved. It, too, begins with a trig- 
ger event (or cluster of events).^ 



Cciu ral Ziiadov (the man riimort-cl to have issued a diplomatic passport to SeJllA}, nuide a 
similar promise on M.u 21 diiriiiK a \ isit to ( vi cli ann\ barracks. 

'"KDiiev s speech was t arried on I'rague radios home serv ice. May 9, 1968, EE/2767/C/3 

(emfdiasis added). 

"Moscow radio home service. May 13. 1968. SU/2769/A2/1. 

*Pmv(ln, May 14. 1968. 

"Michael Brecher. Dectaions in Crisis, p. 23. 
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A cluster oi events at the end of April and heu;innini!; ot May 
served as the source of the crisis period. In Czechoslovakia, the 
calls for the earlv convocation of an Extraordinary Fourteenth 
Party Congress, the increase in press attac ks on the USSK and so- 
cialist practices under Novotny, tlie ref usal to hold full-scale spring 
maneuvers on Czechoslovak soil, and the spontaneous demonstra- 
tions and speeches celebrating May Day had all contributed to a 
heightened perception of threat to basic values in Moscow. The es- 
sential failure of the May 4 Soviet-Czechoslovak summit in Mos- 
cow to allay these fears acted as the particular trip-wire for the es- 
calation to the crisis period. 

FVom early May onward, the probability of involvement in mili- 
tary hostilities perceptibly increased. There were two main mili- 
tary continneneies that appear to liave been developed more or 
less sinnihan(H)iisly in Moscow. The first was to use the presence of 
Sov iet troops already in Czechoslox akia for inanciiN crs to support 
consiTN ative eitMuents in their attempts to stai;r a toini'l^ack I his 
option was favored until the end of JuK; w hen tlie So\ iet holder- 
ship had to agree to the almost total withdrawal of troops as a con- 
cession to Dubdek in return for his own commitment to contain 
antisocialist forces. The second contingency, a full-scale invasion, 
then gained preeminence in Soviet preparations. The plan allowed 
for support by conservative elements in Czechoslovakia but was 
not dependent on it. 

Time pressiu*e was manifest during the crisis period at several 
crucial points. The first such point, during Phase One, involved 
Soviet concern that the CPCz plenum scheduled to convene in the 
last days of May would be used to rout remaining conservative 
forces. The precipitant and unannounced breaching of the Czecho- 
slovak border by Soviet troops well in advance of the start of the 
June nianetiM is w*is phiiincd to coincide with the (]P('z pleniuu 
and reflected Soviet awareness tlial time was of tlie essence if the 
collapsi' of eonst i \ atis t- loret s nnus to ht- prc'\ c iitcil. Hut tht- plc'iiiiin 
committed the C>PCz to a fijJ^ht at^ainst antisocialist forces; and as 
Brezhnev later admitted, although the Soviet leadership initialK 
had consider(>d a niihtarv' sohition in Max, "then it seemed that 
this would not be iiecessarx. The first swallow appeared — the ple- 
nary session of the Central (>ommittee of the CPCz."^^ 

Soviet leaders had learned by the end of May that the CPCz 
leadership was going to convene a party congress on September 9, 

**M\yn^, Nachtfrost, p. 206. 
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but during the low-stress Pliase Two (June 6-27) tliis did not c reate 
particular concern; lor, as Fnivda later stated, it had initially been 
hoped that "the Prai^sidiuin ol the CAKlz Ontral Committee would 
use the preparations tor the Extraordinary Party Cou^2;rcss, sched- 
uled for Septemher 9, to put an end to the dehuuation of cadres. '"^^ 

At the end of June the publication of the "2,000 Words" con- 
vinced Moscow that the Dubcek leadership was not goinj^ to take 
decisive measures against antisocialist elements, and the Soviets 
realized that the deadline for action was not September 9 but Au- 
gust 26, the date of the Slovak congress, when Bil'ak and other 
leading conservatives would almost certainly lose their posts. With 
this realization, and the publication of the *'2,000 Words," Phase 
Three began, and time pressure once again was acute. Evidence 
presented in chapter 8 suggested that the Soviets came very close 
to a military solution at the end of July. When the decision was 
made to give negotiations one final chance, they warned Prague 
that tlie threat to socialism in Czechoslovakia had intensified and 
that therefore "there is no time to lose.'*"* 

Phase Four represented the short remission of the Cvierna and 
Bratislava negotiations, l)ut clearix it was not long before Soviet 
leaders decided that the negotiations had tailed to resoKe such 
{imdament<il issues as the future of pro-Moscow conserx ati\ ('s and 
the direction ot political change as a whole, both ol which wvrv still 
to be decided when the Slovak C'ongress (August 26) and the Four- 
teenth Party Congress iSepteinber 9' coin cned. Phase Fix e, there- 
fore, saw a dramatic increase in the >tilieiice ol time; and the in- 
creased time pressnre did nltimately ioree the leadership to make 
the decision to invade. Without such pressure they probably would 
have put off the decision almost indefinitely. 

COPING MECHANISMS 

Information 

It is undoubtedly true that the Soviet leaders fundamentally over- 
estimated both the strength of conservative opinion in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the likelihood that pro-Moscow elements within the 
leadership would openly appeal for military assistance and thereby 
legitimize the invasion. The inclination to perceive the working 

*^Fmvda, August 22, 1968. 
**fntwfa. July 28. 1968. 
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class, the Communist party, and organizations such as the Peoples 
Militia as unswervingly pro-Soviet in their orientation was a con- 
stant feature of the Soviet ideological outlook. The conviction that 
any anti-Soviet manifestations were therefore the result of imperi- 
alist subversion and not symptomatic of intrinsic weaknesses either 
in Soviet-style socialism or in Soviet alliance management was 
equally characteristic of the Soviet attitude. The escalation of the 
crisis in Czechoslovakia served to reinforce these preexisting per- 
ceptions and misperceptions, but it was not responsible for creat- 
ing them. Thus one must conclude that Soviet cognitive perfor- 
mance was not in essence the product of crisis-induced stress. 

Cognitive performance definitely was affected by previous crisis 
experience, however. Until the end ot July, there was a tendency 
for Soviet statements to ccmipare tlie events in (i/echoslo\ akia 
with those in Huniiary in 1956. Sine(^ there was no armed insurrec- 
tion and no bloodshed in Czechoslovakia, it was argued, there was 
no countt rn \ oKition. But by August, the influence of the Hun- 
garian experience had diminished, and with that diminution a 
mental barrier to invasion was removed."^ 

The crisis also had a discernible effect on the perceived need, 
and consecjuent quest, for information. This need was most appar- 
ent during the three high-stress phases of the crisis period: Phase 
One (May 5- June 6), Phase Three (June 27-July 28), and Phase 
Five (August 5-20). The (juest for information is reflected to some 
degree by the number of negotiations Moscow conducted during 
the crisis period. Of the thirty-three negotiating sessions, thirteen 
were in Phase One, four in Phase Two, eight in Phase Three, two 
in Phase Four, and six in Phase Five. Of course, not all delegations 
were sent to gather information, and indeed this objective de- 
creased as the crisis escalated. In particular, none of the negotia- 
tions in Phases Four or Five — tliat is, those after Cierna — w'as 
devoted to ol^taining iurtlier information al)out the situation in 
Prague. Before that time, ho\ve\ er, Moscow had l>een eoiKx rned 
about tile net-d for fin tlier information. Brezhnev liad e\ fn apolo- 
gized to Smrk()\ sky during their June 14 meeting f{)r previous nega- 
tive assessments of Prague events, putting these down specihcaliy 
to "lack of information.'*" 

^Izvestia on July 31, 1968, for example, specifically waraed against thinking that all 

counterrevolutions would ht> like Hiiniiarv in 1956. 

*Josef Smrkovsky, An L njinmlied Conversation, p. 17. 
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The Czechoslovaks certainly believed that a ke\^ cause of the es- 
calation of tensions was misinformation provided to Soviet authori- 
ties by their embassy in Prague. At the height of tensions in July, 
the Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship Society in Prague passed a 
resolution stating that the major problems being experienced in bi- 
lateral relations were "the result of insu£Bcient objective informa- 
tion."" Dubdek, too, put much of the blame for Moscow's mis- 
calculations of the threat imposed by the Pra^jue Spring on distorted 
iTitormation. As lie was to write in 1974: "I still cannot believe how 
onr allies could receive and helieNc ohNionsly twisted and non- 
objective information about the solution we planned lor the inter- 
nal troubles of Our part\ and countrv.*'* 

Responsible for initially receixiufjj .md processing this infbriua- 
tiou was the S()\ iet embassy in Frati;u(\ Moscow increased its staff 
in the Prague embassy throughout the crisis period, recruiting 
more interpreters and translators to maintain contact with pro- 
Moscow elements (something which I^ubcek repeatedly objected 
to) and to monitor the Czechoslovak media more fulK. Similarly in 
the S()\ iet Union, Slavists with a knowledge of Czech were sec- 
onded to the governmeMit from the universities for the same pur- 
post'.^ A Soviet citizen living in Prague who worked as a translator 
and interpreter revealed that throughout the summer "Soviet em- 
bassy officials displayed a lively interest in everything printed in 
Czechoslovakia'* but that the material they selected for translating 
was heavily biased in that it exaggerated the dangers of antisocialist 
activities.^ There is some indication that following the invasion sev- 
eral of the Soviet leaders appreciated the extent to which they had 
been misinformed about the situation in Czechoslovakia. Cher- 
vonenko in particular was reported to have been criticized (some 
say that Suslov was especially critical)" for overreliance on leaders 
who were about to he purged and who therefore had a personal 
stake in exaggerating the crisis.^ 

Inloi niation was transmitted directly to Moscow, and it reached 
the very highest decision makers in a " raw state. The Czechoskn ak 
delegation at Cierna recalled lirezluiex laboriously wading through 

Kadio, July 20. 19(>S. EE 2S28/C1/2. 
*'Dul)ceks letter to Sinrkovsky's widow. The Guardian, March 14, 1974. 
"As attested to by Larisa Sil'nitskaya, "Recollections of Bratislava." 

*Ihid. 

^^('hristiitu Sricncf Motiittir >; I^oiidoii i-ditioni, Octdlx i 3 IWS, 

^ Daily Express, September 9, Ibbh; The (Guardian, September J, liKib. 
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a tliick pile of press elippiiij^s, some translated troiii Czeeh and 
Slovak papers, others from Western publications. Several sources 
have maintained that in the Soviet system there is a greater ten- 
dency than in the West for raw data on critical issues to reach the 
highest Politburo level without much previous filtering or digest- 
ing.^ This certainly happened throughout the crisis period in 1968, 
beginning at the end of the pre-crisis period and lasting at least up 
to early August when the Soviet leadership dispersed on holidays. 
Also during July — during the high-stress Phase Three of the crisis, 
when rumors abounded of an imminent Soviet invasion — recep- 
tivity to new information was noticeably increased. In May during 
Phase One, Moscow had concentrated its efforts on finding out as 
much as possil)le about events within Oechoslovakia, but in July 
the focus of Soviet information gathering; was eonsidci wid- 
ened. At this time Moscow was tr\iniz; to assess possible interna- 
tional reactions to a Soviet in\ asion, and .is a result the leadership s 
receptivity to ni'w information was at its highest. " Alter ('lieriia 
and Bratislava, however, in Pliase Fi\e. when the Soviet leaders 
dispersed on their holidays, both the quest for information and the 
receptivity of the leadership to that information were at a low. 

Consultatiun 

There were three main groups consulted during the crisis period: 
the East European leaders; the military; and the party Central 
Committee, both as an apparat and as a plenary organization. 

The entire management of the crisis, from the pre-crisis to the 
post-crisis period, involved East European leaders. This involve- 
ment was in part sought by the Soviet leaders and in part forced on 
them by East Europeans seeking participation. It was greatest dur- 
ing the crisis period and led to numerous multilateral and bilateral 
meetings. 

The niilitar\ hijih command was also \ery much invoK ed in the 
consultative process throuiiihout tlie development ol the crisis, but, 
as with the East European leaders, its participation wa^ most 

^'See chapter 14. 

^As Hicliard Oossiii.m re\«'als in his Diarii s i>f a Cahinrt A/i/ii.v/rr ip. 15()i, In- learned 
that at the end ol July the Soviet uinbu<>hudur had called on the British loreigii secretary on 
some inetext but in fiict to discuss Western reactions to a possible invasion of Cssedioslo- 
valda. As Grossman states, "I found out later that the Russians had given their ambassa- 
dors in every capital instructions to make an identical approach in order to test Western 
reactions." 
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marked during the crisis period per se. From the beginning of the 
crisis period the mihtary constituted an acti\p pressure i^roup 
seeking the achievement of specific objectives: the holding of ma- 
neuvers in Czechoslovakia and the permanent stationing of troops 
near Prague's border with the Federal Republic. Certainly the sali- 
ence of military objectives and preparations for invasion was at its 
peak during the high-stress phases (One, Three, and Five), and 
therefore the importance of military advice increased concomi- 
tantly in these periods, reaching its peak in Phase Five. There was 
clearly a high level oi pai ticipation by military leaders (Grechko, 
Yepishev, Yakubovsky, Shtemenko, Konev, Zakharov, and Koshevoi 
being foremost) in negotiations and in public debate on Czechoslo- 
\ akia. In(l(>e(l such was the inij^ortance of uiilitary issues in the So- 
\iet perception and liaudhn^ of the crisis that in(hvi(hial mihtary 
leaders were on several occasions actively in\()l\(nl in decision- 
uiakuig as such rather than as part ot a more passive consultative 
process. 

The tliird major group iiivoKcd in the consultative process was 
the second echelon of the party. This group was ani()r})hous and it- 
scU fli\ idcd into numerous and conflicting factions gronpcd aionncl 
departments or individuals. Much data has been presented in the 
various chapters of the crisis period about the activities ot the 
second-echelon party secretaries who, on the whole, acted as ad- 
vocates of a hard line against ideological subversion at home and 
abroad. The leadership was obliged to considt them, although the 
absence of a Central Committee plenum following the Cierna and 
Bratislava compromises was one indication that formal consultation 
with this group decreased after reaching its peak in Phase Three. 
Informal and ad hoc consultation continued, however, and evi- 
dence presented in chapter 10 indicates that it reached a high point 
immediately prior to the invasion. 

Decisional Forums 

The data on decisional forums has already been presented in the 
first two sections of this chapter, but briefly they can be summa- 
rized as follows. The basic unit throughout the crisis period re- 
mained the Politburo, which occasionally was enlarged to include 

representation of military and other (notably Gromyko*s) views, 
presumably on a nonvoting basis. An inner core within the Polit- 
buro, consisting of Bre/.hnew Kosygin, Fodgorny, Suslov, and She- 
iest, was active in the management of the crisis, with Brezhnevs 
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level of involvement particularly hi^li and increasing in Phase Five. 
Although there was evidence oi a high level ot participation b\ Ko- 
5ygin» his obvious opposition to a military solution meant that at- 
tempts were made, sometimes successfully, to exclude him from 
the decision -making process or at least to diminish his influence. 
On the whole . disunity within the decision-making group was most 
marked in pubUc during July, that is during the high-stress Phase 
Three. Yet there is ample indication that even if the formal Poht- 
buro vote of August 17 {decision 46) to invade Czechoslovakia was 
unanimous, several leaders had deeply felt and long-lasting misgiv- 
ings about the decision. It cannot, therefore, be concluded that the 
cohesiveness of the Politburo increased dramatically as the crisis 
escalated. 

Consideration of Alternatives 

Examination oi the So\ ict decisions rc\eals that the search for and 
evaluation ot alternatives was hiiihest in Phases One and I'uo. l liis 
process gradually decnniscd until h\ the middle ot Phase 1 hrcc, 
after the Warsaw meetini;, there were realix ouI\ two alternati\es 
that were being seriously considered: that the Dul)cek leadership 
he con\ inced through negotiation to put its own house in order; or 
that the five ahgned bloc members employ mihtary means. Before 
that time, various alternatives had been explored: political exhor- 
tations and pressure, positive and negative economic incentives, 
the permanent stationing of troops as a Umited and sufficient objec- 
tive; the use of these troops to support a comeback by Czechoslo- 
vak conservative elements; and the disposition of Pact troops in 
and around Czechoslovakia as a form of minatory diplomacy de- 
signed to warn Prague of the consequences of inaction against anti- 
socialist elements. These alternatives as well as the use of third- 
party intermecliaries ranging from Ulbricht to K&d&r to Rochet to 
Tito were all employed without e£fect. Dubdeks failure to imple- 
ment the Ciema and Bratislava agreements in a manner consistent 
with Soviet perception represented the final exhaustion of alterna- 
tives, and except for last-minute api)eals by Brezhnev and K^ddr, 
Phase Five saw a marked diminution in the search for alternatives. 

The military details ot the plan were nunutcK cdlc ulated, as will 
be discussed in the next cha])ter. Ovenvhehning force was used to 
cover every conceivable contingency. On the political level, the in- 
vasion plan envisaged the smooth transfer of power from Dubcck 
and the CPCz Fraesidium to a revolutionary workers and peasants 
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government forniccl. according to Soviet calculations, firom a ma- 
jority of the existing Praesidiiim and from other key government 
functionaries. The major tasks of the new government would be 
not only to request, and therefore legitimize, fraternal assistance 
but ako to carry out all the administrative measures — arrests, 
purges, censorship, and so on — necessary to start Czechoslovakia 
on the long road to ''normalization." All indications are that at the 
political level the Soviets had not established alternative plans 
should the revolutionary workers' and peasants* government col- 
lapse or not be formed. And of course, it was this lack of contin- 
gency planning that caused a near catastrophe when the political 
side of the invasion went woefully astray. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

August 20-27 



THE INVASION PLAN 

It is generally recognized that the invasion was a military success. 
During the night of Tuesday, August 20-21, using a combination of 
air and road approaches, the Soviets mounted an impressive com- 
bined arms operation which put upwards of twenty front-line divi- 
sions from five Warsaw Pact countries into Czechoslovakia in a 
matter of hours. 

Beginning at 2300 Central European time, 1:00 a.m. Moscow 
time, miits of the Twenty-fourth Soviet Tactical Air Army took con- 
trol of Prague's Ruzyn^ airport and other airports throughout the 
country and guided in hundreds of tank- and troop-carrying An- 
tonovs. By this time, the ground operation was well under way. 
rbiii S()\i('t tank divisions and one h'ast (HMinaii division moved 
to (Kciipx Karlovy \ar\, Plzen, and Usli nad Labem and to seal 
the ( zcc hoslovak border with West (Germany. Five more Soviet 
divisions, aeeompanied by one Kast Cierman division, encircled 
Pragiu" and established the head(}uarters tor (General Ivan Pavlov- 
sky, Soviet deputy defense minister and eonnnander of Soviet 
ground forces, who was to take charge of all occupation forces in 
Czechoslovakia. Polish troops also moved across their border with 
Czechoslovakia to occupy positions alongside Soviet soldiers, in 
Ostrava and other cities in Eastern Bohemia, Northern Moravia, 
and Central Slovakia. Four Russian divisions rolled from the mili- 
tary district in Transcarpathia into Eastern Slovakia, taking KoSice, 
while Soviet, Hungarian, and Bulgarian troops breached the south- 
em border to occupy Bratislava, Brno, and the remainder of Cen- 
tral and Western Slovakia and Southern Moravia. By the morning of 
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Wednesday August 21, the country's road and communications net- 
work was in their hands. The Czechoslovak army had been neu- 
tralized, although it never appeared that organized military re- 
sistance was contemplated. All the purely military objectives had 
been achieved.* Now it remained to transform military power into 
political control, and in this process the invasion plan proved to be 
most perilously deficient. 

All the major accounts of the political aspects of the invasion 
agree that the Soviets appear to have had the following intentions: 
A majority of the CPCz Praesidium, which was meetinj^ at the time 
tlic troops started ijuadinu;, would Ixu k a call tor ininiediatc iidtcr- 
nal assistance to put down the threat ol counterrevolution; and this 
iTiajoritv; combined with other It ading state and party othcials, the 
most crucial heinii; the president ol the republic, would constitute a 
re\ ()lutionar\ woi kers and peasants' u;()vernment and would begin 
work on purt^ing tlu' party and state apparatus of reformist ele- 
ments. The in\asion, therefore, was to have been legitimized by 
Czechoslovak leaders thems(d\ <^s who would also be responsible 
for taking the x arious "administrative measures" required. As far as 
the attitude of the population was concerned, the sheer number of 
military personnel involved suggests that the Soviet High Com- 
mand was taking no chances should there be pockets of resistance. 
At the same time, they clearly expected a tidy and speed) transfer 
of power within Czechoslovakia and were not particularK' well 
equipped to cope with the passive resistance and general collapse 
of authority that in. fact occurred. 

THE COLLAPSli Ul^ Tlii. LWASiON PLAN 

Zden^k Mlyntf reveals that a group of full and candidate members 
of the CPCz Praesidium "chiefly consisting of Bil'ak, Indra, Kolder 
and JakeS, but to which Svestka, Piller, Len^ and ICapek also be- 
longed (and which counted on the support of Rigo, Barbfrek and 
perhaps even Volenik), promised the Kremlin that they would 
engineer a domestic political justification for legalizing the inter- 

'MilitaiA (Irtuils an- <ifri\«'(l from Sunday Tt'lrnrapli {Cordon Brook-Slu phiTcl aiul Da- 
vid Floyd) CJctobf r 20, 1968; Otto voii Fivka, Annie* of Europe Today, pp. 91-92. Fliilip 
Windsor and Adam Roberts, Czeduuhoakia 1968, pp. 107-9; Erickson in V. V. Kusin, ed.. 
Czedwdovak Reform Movement 1968, p. 31; Fratd^rter AUgiemeine Zeitung, August 26, 
1968; and New Hark Times, September 10, 1968. 
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MMition. " Tlie iz;ii)U{) aj^reed at a intH'tinii on the morning of Au- 
gust 20 that at the Praesidium meeting that afternoon they would 
use the memorandum prepared by Kolder and Indra on the so- 
called KaSpar report as a vehicle for passing a negative assessment 
of developments in the country that then could be used as the basis 
for legitimizing the intervention. 

The meeting began at two o'clock that afternoon under the 
chairmanship of Dub6ek, and immediately the members of the 
Praesidium got involved in a lengthy procedural wrangle over 
which item to take up first on the agenda. The collaborationists ob- 
viously wanted to discuss the Kolder-Indra memorandum first, but 
they were defeated by those, including Dubdek, who felt that the 
preparations for the upcoming Fourteenth Party Congress should 
be taken up first. Most accounts suggest that Dubcek did not sus- 
pect a link between the Kolder-bidra nieniorandiiin and the inter- 
vention. What he did suspect was that tliis position pai)er would 
lead to a discussion of the letter he had reeeixctl from Bre/.hnev 
only the da\ before, the existence and contents of which still had 
not formally been made known to the Praesidium. Any debate o\ er 
the Brezhnev letter would ha\ e split the leadership, with tlie col- 
laborationists possibly using any Praesidium reply as a de facto re- 
quest for hraternal assistance.^ Although a majority would not have 
issued an open request for armed intervention, the collaboration- 
ists still hoped to muster a majority in the Praesidium for a resolu- 
tion supporting a negative assessment of the situation in Czecho- 
slovakia. They could then have used the authority conferred on 
them by the majority vote to mobilize co-conspirators in the state 
organs, such as Oldfich Pavlovslc^, Salgovid, Sulek, and Karel Hoff- 
mann, to issue an open request for assistance. Af^er this, with the 
arrival of the armies, a revolutionary workers' and peasants' gov- 
ernment under the leadership of Indra would be formed; and its 
"revolutionary tribunal" would swing into action/ 

The first act of a revolutionary workers* and peasants' govern- 
ment was to have been the signing of an appeal legitimizing frater- 
nal assistance. One of Mlynaf s many interesting revelations is that 

'TAcn^k Mlyndf. NtRht Frost in Prap,ite. p. 201. 

'Miyiiaf. Nigfit Fro$tt pp. 202-3; Moravus, "Shawcross's Dub6ek — A Different Dub- 

tek," p. 210. 

'Mlynaf. Sight Frost, p. 2U2; JiH Ruml. Czechoslovak Radio, August 26, 1968. EE/28S9/ 
C/17; Josef Smrkovsk^. An Unfiniahed Convenation, pp. 23-28; Tad Szulc. Czechoslovakia 
Since World War 11, pp. 367-68, 372-73. 
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"a Czech version of the unsigned request published in the Moscow 
Pravda on August 21, 1968 and purporting to come from 'party and 
government leaders' actually existed in Prague in those days."^.It 
was unsigned but was to have been issued in the name of the new 
revolutionary workers' and peasants' government. It becomes im- 
mediately apparent, therefore, that the entire success of the politi- 
cal aspect of the Soviet invasion plan depended upon the formation 
of this new government. It was to have emerged out of the Praesi- 
dium meeting, but this part of the plan went wrong from the very 
beginning. 

As it happened, the discussion of the Kolder-Indra memoran- 
tluiu licid not been conipletetl hy the tune the Praesidiuni receix t'd 
the news that Warsaw Pact troops were l)r('aching Czeehoslox ak 
frontiers. In response to this news, tht- Fra( .sidiuni passed (h\- a 7 
to 1 \()te) a resolution eondenunng the iiuasion and appealing for 
calm.'' Only then was tin* lirc/.hnev letter discussed, but by this 
time the collaborationists had lost courage to challenge Dubcek 
openly; and the meeting was adjourned in disarra\'. 

Nevertheless, for anothtM torty-eight hours the collaborationists 
and the Soviets kept to the plan to form a re\()lutionary workers' 
and peasants' government. By the morning of Wednesday, August 
21, troops had surrounded all the key party, government, and me- 
dia buildings in Prague, but no initial efibrt was made to displace 
Czechoslovak authorities, thereby giving them valuable time to 
organize passive resistance. Then at 8:00 A.M., Dubcek, Cernik, 
Smrkovsk^, Kriegel, Spadek, and §imon were arrested by Soviet 
soldiers and Czechoslovak state security agents in the name of a 
revolutionary tribunal headed by Comrade Indra. All of these men 
were interned in KGB camps in the Soviet Carpathian mountains. 

From the afternoon of August 21 through August 22 efforts were 
made both at the Hotel Praha and at the Soviet embassy to form 
a quisling government. These efforts failed for several reasons. 
First, the collaborationists had not succeeded in asserting com- 
plete control over the media. Although the minister of communica- 
tions (Karel Hoffmann), the head of the (>/echoslo\ ak press agency 
(Miroslav Sulek). and the editor of Rude prdvo (Oldi^icli Svestka) 
could all be included among the agents working for the Soviet 

'Miyntf, Nigfa Frost, p. 202. 

''Both Smrkovskj^ {An I'nfinished Convertation, p. 24) and §vestku (Ru,!, indi ti, Ansjust 
21. I9f>9^ ( oiu itr that Kil ak Koldcr Hiuo aiu! ^vestka voted against. Indra and Sildovsky, 
both iiuiivotiiig :>ecrf taries, were &\so opposed. 
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Union in Prague, immediate action by Snu ko\ sky assured that the 
collaborationists' appeal for assistance was not broadcast or pub- 
lished in the press. Instead the broadest possible publicity was 
given to the Praesidium resolution condemning the invasion. Also, 
quick action by Czech radio station operators and announcers using 
auxiliary equipment — provided in some cases by the Czechoslovak 
army — and alternative wavelengths allowed tlie continuation of 
news condemning the invasion, a situation that the invading forces 
did not expect and therefore did not come prepared for. From the 
very beginning, efforts to form a new government were doomed 
because anyone willing to participate was immediately identified 
as a Soviet agent and quisling, particularly as such efforts were ac- 
companied by the arrest and subsequent disappearance of Dubdek 
and other popular leaders, whose release became the focus of the 
population's resistance. 

The Soviets did not foresee the success of mobile radio units, 
but they did of course plan a serious propaganda campaign that 
combined the distribution of leaflets and the bcaniinii; of pro-So\ iet 
information into O.echoslovakia, including U<itli() \ lta\a, which 
broadcast in ( ./t ch and Slovak from Karl-Mar.x-Stadt in East Ger- 
many. Radio \ Itava began transmitting the TASS statement on the 
invasion as early as 5.40 .\.M. on August 21. 

On August 21, Bil'ak was "elected by pro-Soviet elements in 
the Central Committee to enter into negotiations with General 
Pavlovsky, the commander of the occupying armies. The follow- 
ing day a meeting was convened by Bil'ak at which eleven of the 
twenty-two party leaders were present. Bil'ak stated that a precon- 
dition for the settlement of the crisis was that the group "declare 
itself competent to enter into negotiations *at the highest level.'"^ 
This they agreed to do, but only on condition that under no cir- 
cumstances should there be any negotiations with the military 
authorities; instead the remaining leadership was to contact Am- 
bassador Chervonenko with a view to negotiating directly with 
Brezhnev for the release of Dub5ek and the other five imprisoned 
leaders. 

The group made its way to the Soviet embass\, l)ut ('hervonenko 
informed them that there was no possibility of contacting Brc/hnev 
and that instead they should get down to the })usiness of constitut- 
ing themselves a revolutionary workers and peasants govern- 

"Mlynif, Nig/U Frost, p. 189. 
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ment. Chervonenko's whole attitude suggests that having been 
instnimcntal in convincing the Kremlin that the conservatives 
within the Czechoslovak leadership were willing and ready to wel- 
come firatemal assistance and form a new government, he was 
clearly under some pressure to produce the goods. 

These discussions at the Soviet embassy took place at the same 
time that delegates to the Extraordinary Fourteenth Party Con- 
gress, originally scheduled to meet on September 9, were in fact 
assembling in a factory in Prague's Vysodany suburb. They consti- 
tuted themselves a formal meeting of the CPCz Congress and elec- 
ted a Working Praesidium that inchided all the leaders currently 
incarcerated 1)\ the occupation forces and excluded Indra, Bil'ak, 
Kolder, and all the collaborationists.'* Ahhougli the delegates had 
made their \va\ to the factory in some secrecy, the proceedings 
were in fact l)r()adcast h\ e on the racho and were heard inside the 
Soviet cnibassN, where tlic Indra i^roup was mcctinu. The con- 
gress, which according to party rules is the highest body of the 
party, was electing a new Praesidium and a new Central Commit- 
tee from which anyone rumored to be collaborating with the oc- 
cupying forces was excluded. An Extraordinary National A.ssembly 
was also convened to oppose the invasion and any collaboration. 
This situation the Soviet authorities clearly had not anticipated, 
and they were ill prepared to deal w ith it. Not only was it going to 
be far more difficult to get the Czechoslovak leaders still at liberty 
to agree to form a revolutionary workers' and peasants' govern- 
ment, but such a government would very obviously be contrary to 
the wishes of the highest party and government bodies. 

The only hope for Moscow and the collaborationists was that 
President Svoboda would use his position as the highest constitu- 
tional authority of the state to legitimize the formation of such a 
government. This he flatly refused to do, telling the Praesidium 
delegation when they arrived from the Soviet embassy, "If I were 
to do anything of the sort, the nation would have to drive me out of 
this Castle like a mangy dog."* Rather, he informed the delegation 
that he would go to Moscow along with Hus^, Dztir, Kudera, and 
three other Praesidium members (Bil'ak, Indra, and Piller were 

*The list is given in the transcriiit of the taped proceedings of the Extraordinary Four- 
teenth Congress on August 22, 1968, in JiK Pelikto, ed.. The Secret Vysoiany Congreu, 
p. 18 

•Mlyuaf, Sight Frost, p. 196. 
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eventually chosen) to nej^otiate the release of Dubcek, Cernfk, 
Smrkovsky, and tiie others. As Mlyn^ reports this, Svohoda told 
the Praesidium delegation that prior to their arrival at the Castle 
he had informed Chervonenko that "this was the only course of ac- 
tion he would consider, and now the matter had been decided and 
he would fly the next morning.""^ Thus the collapse of collabora- 
tionist attempts to form a government, the widespread passive re- 
sistance, the convening of the Vysodany congress, and the attitude 
of President Svoboda all worked to force the Soviet leadership to 
scrap their initial plans and evolve an alternative strategy for over- 
coming the pohtical iinpiissc in Prague. 

THE VIEW FROM MOSCOW 

From the very beginning, Moscow s helunior indicated that the 
Soviet leaders had not evolved any alternative political strategy 
should their original plan collapse. When the revolutionary work- 
ers' and peasants' government failed to materialize in the course of 
August 20-21, Soviet authorities were faced with a critical di- 
lemma: should they drop any pretense of an invitation for assis- 
tance, or should they go ahead and issue the previously drafted 
appeal, hoping that although it was currently unsigned a new gov- 
ernment in Prague — surely soon to be formed — would accept re- 
sponsibility for the appeal ex post facto. The August 21 issue of 
Pravday which presumably would have carried the signed appeal, 
was delayed hours in its pubhcation — a most unusual occurrence. 
When it appeared, it contained only a TASS dispatch stating that 
unidentified "party and government leaders" in Czechoslovakia 
had recjiiested urgent assistance, hut it carried no names and did 
not even claim the authority of the illusory revohitionai y workers' 
and peasants' government. Then, on August 22, onl\ twenty-four 
hours later, the Soviet authorities decided to go ahead with the full 
publication in Fravda oi tlic famous "Appeal b\ a Group of Mem- 
bers of the CPCz C^entral Connnittee and the CSSR (Government 
and National Assembly." Since it is now known thai this appeal ex- 
isted in the Czech language prior to the iinasioii. the delay in its 
publication can almost certainly be attributed to the failure of its 
authors to form themselves into an alternative political authority. 

"'Ibid., 196-97. 
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That the appeal was published at all however, relhxts continued, 
if short-lived, Soviet hopes that their embassy in Prague would 
succeed in forming a new government. 

The appeal called on "all citizens to give all possible support to 
the military units of our allies" who would withdraw "after the dan- 
ger of a reactionary coup is liquidated." Without singling anyone 
out, the appeal claimed that rightists, supported by "certain forces 
within the party and in party bodies" had taken the post- January 
reforms beyond their constitutional limits and had organized a 
"disgusting campaign** aimed at slandering and persecuting honest 
Communists, including many within the CPCz leadership. They 
had "activated base nationalist passions," and "their filthy cam- 
paign even went so far as to attack the alliance with the Sov iet 
Union, especially in connection with the staH training exercises ot 
the Warsaw Pact armed forces. The 2,5(X)-word appeal had oh- 
vionsly been carctulK' preparetl iii advance tor the widest circu- 
lation in O.echoslovakia, the ('onniiiinist bloc, and the outside 
world. As with Hungary in 1956, an inv itation by recognized and 
known Czechoslovak authorities would have carried some weight 

and would lia\c deflected eriticisin bolli witliin the Coiiiiiiuiiisl 
world and in the West, and it conld possibly have resigned tlie 
Czechoslovak population at large to the ine\ itable. 

A similar puqiose was to be served by the lengthy Pravcla edi- 
torial entitled 'Defense of Socialism is the Highest Internationalist 
Duty," which also appeared on the morning of August 22. It again 
made only general reference to unnamed "party and state leaders" 
who had "requested immediate assistance, including assistance 
with armed forces." But it did specifically condemn Alexander 
Dub£ek, by now of course under arrest, for being at the head of "a 
minority of Praesidium members" who "took overtly right-wing 
opportunist stands." This was the first direct attack on DubCek in 
the Soviet press since he had become first secretary in January, and 
it reflected the Soviet preinvasion calculation that his political ca- 
reer was over. The editorial stated that this group of "right-wing 
revisionist elements among the leadership of the Communist party 
and the government of Czechoslovakia thwarted fulfillment of the 
understanding reached in Cierna nad Tisou and Bratislava . . . 
[and] were in reality attempting only to gain time, while pandering 
to coiniterrevolntion. As a result ol tlicir perfidious, treacherous 
ac tions, ' Pnirdd continued, "a real threat arose to the socialist 
gains ol Czechoslovakia. This was very strong, and it amply re- 
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fleeted the Sox irt assumption that by the time the Prai da editorial 
appeared, those described in this way would have been rephieed 
by other Czechoslovak leaders who represented the majority and 
who had "adopted a principled line and affirmed the necessity 
of waging a resolute struggle against the reactionary antisociahst 
forces." 

By August 23, however, Alexander Dubdek and the other lead- 
ers who had adopted these "right-wing opportunist positions" were 
moved to Moscow to negotiate the conditions of their own release 
and the solution of the crisis in Prague. Less than forty-eight hours 
after the invasion an alternative strategy had emerged in Moscow. 

ALTERNATIVE STRATEGY 

By the evening of August 22, the Soviet leadership was folly aware 
that a quishng government was not going to be formed and that in 
any case the leadership diosen at the Vyso£any Congress would 
challenge the authority of any government that the Soviets suc- 
ceeded in constructing. And without the constitutional authority of 
President Svoboda behind them, Sox let oiheials in Praj^uc ically 
stood no c hance of success. Passive rt^sistance was much aided by 
efTectixt' underi^round radio stations which the occupation lorces 
could not immediately silence. On Auir;ust 22 there was a one-hour 
general strike throughout Czechoslovakia, accompanied by mas- 
sive, but largely peacehd, demonstrations in Prague and other 
cities. Clearly if Soviet leaders did not move quickly on the politi- 
cal front, they risked losing the military initiative, particularly in 
the light of concerted efforts by Czechoslovak ci\ i1ians to demoral- 
ize occup> ini^ troops by arguing with them and depriving them of 
food and other supplies. 

Most reports concur that the Soviets rejected from the outset 
any idea (^establishing direct military rule in Prague. It has been 
suggested that this view was put across initially by Suslov, who ar- 
gued against following the invasion with open repression and mass 
arrests. General Favlovsky told his Czechoslovak counterparts that 
he was under strict orders not to interfere vnth or displace the civil 
and political authorities, and for this reason the National Assembly 
and the Fourteenth Farty Congress were both allowed to convene 
with impunity." 

*^New York Timet, August S7, 1968, quoting authoritative sources close to the Moscow 
talks. 
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It would appear tbcK fore that late on August 22, tlie Politburo 
took the decision {number 48) to negotiate directly with the existing 
Czechoslovak leadership. This decision is reflected in Svoboda s an- 
nouncement to his other Praesidium colleagues, on their arrival at 
the Castle around eleven o'clock in the evening. Having failed to 
achieve anything constructive in his own talks with Chervonenko, 
he said, he had agreed to fly to Moscow the next morning at the 
head of a delegation to negotiate direcdy with the Soviet lead- 
ers for a solution to the crisis and the release of Dubdek and the 
others. Apparently, the Soviet leaders were looking beyond the 
opening round of the negotiations, because l)y the time S\oboda*s 
])lane landed at Moseow's N'nukovo aii t, the decision had been 
made {number 49} to release Dubcek and (Jerm'k. On the morning 
of Friday, August 23, Brezhnev telephoned Dul)c(4-; and Dubcek 
and Cernik were flown to Moscow from the KGB barracks in the 
Carpathian Mountains where they had hvvn interned." Snukov- 
sky, Kriegel, Spaeek, and Simon remained isolated and in custody. 

At the outset the Soviet leaders apparently tried to convince 
Svoboda of the need to form a new government, but Svoboda reso- 
lutely refused to negotiate as long as any of the Czechoslovak lead- 
ers were still imprisoned.'^ As a result, the Soviet leaders ulti- 
mately agreed (decision 50) to bring the rest of the imprisoned 
Czechoslovak leaders to Moscow and to treat them all as the formal 
representatives of the Czechoslovak party and state. No further 
efforts were made to form a revolution ar\' workers' and peasants* 
government. It would be Dubdek and all the other leaders (with 
the exception of Kriegel, who was brought to Moscow but ex- 
cluded from the negotiations untfl the very end) who would be 
obliged, or forced, to legitimize the intervention and ''normalize" 
the situation. 

This changed strategy, which emerged incrementally from Au- 
gust 22 to 25, can be attributed both to Svobodas attitude and to 
the situation in Prague, above all the results emerging from the 
Fourteenth Party Congress. When Smrkovsky, §imon, and §pa£ek 
were brought to Moscow, they learned at first hand of Soviet plans 
and Czechoslovak developments. At the Central Committee build- 

•^Mlyiiaf. Iro.st. pp. 196-97. 

'^Smrkovsky, An Unfinished Conversation, p. 31, recounts this incident but implies it 
took place on August 22. MIyntf. Night Fro$t, p. 204, states that the telephone call was 
made on .Vu^ust 2.3. and this dato is more consistent with subsequent events. 

^Sunday Tunes, December b, 1968. 
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ing, th( \ met Brezhnev, Kosygin, and Fodgorny; and as Smrkovsky 
recounts: 

Comrade Brezhnev let fly: A terrible thing has happened and he 
started to tell us about the 14th Party Congress. . . . 

So we heard firom his hps that there was the 14th C'ongress, there 
was a strike, the nation had taken its stand aizainst this business. And 
we also understood that there wasn't a new goNcnimcnt. W'c learnt 
from them that the\ were taking us to the Kremlin lor talks and then 
we would travel home. . . . 

Comrade Brezhnev — and Kosygin — told me . . . that we must go 
home and liquidate the 14th Party Congress.** 

They were then taken to the Kremlin to begin lull-scale talks 
with Soviet leaders. By this time, on August 25, the Czechslovak 
delegation also included Mlynaf, Husak. §vestka, Lenart, Simon, 
Barbfrek, Rigo, and jakeL As Vllynaf later concluded, the onl\' 
course of action Moscow could take \\ as negotiation with Dubtek 
and all those who were supposed to have been sentenced for sub- 
versive and antisocialist activities by a revolutionary tribunal: 

C'ompellcd to nt'jiotiatc, Moscow had no one else to negotiate \\ ith in 
the end but the Uubcek leadership. Its [Moscow sj agents had failed 
to carry off an internal putsch, and it was out of the questi<m for 
Moscow to deal with the leadership elected by the Fourteenth 
Congress." 

THE PROTOCOL NEGOTIATIONS 

By August 25 the Soviet Politburo had arrived at another decision 
{number 51): There would be no more gentlemen's agreements be- 
tween Moscow and Prague, as at Ciema. Instead the two sides 
would sign a formal protocol setting out the specific measures the 
Czechoslovaks would have to undertake on the road to "normaliza- 
tion." Negotiations on the protocol began on August 25, with the 
exchange of drafts. The Czechoslovak draft was rejected out of 
hand almost immediately by the Soviet side. As a result the Soviet 
version became the basis for negotiations; and from this version 
the formal Moscow Protocol ultimately emerged. 

The negotiations were ad hoc and unstructured until the final 
signing session, when Katusbex . Ponomarev, Grecbko, Gromyko, 
and the entire Soviet Politburo took part. An examination of the 
two firsthand accounts by Mlynar and Smrkovsky reveals that until 

Smrkovsky, An Ui^nished Conversation, p. 32. 
"Mlyntf. Night Frost, p. 204. 
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the final session, Soviet positions were negotiated principally by 
Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgorny, Suslov, and Ponomarev, either 
individually or in groups of twos, threes, or fours. Ponomarev 
appears to have acted as the fonnel for proposals and counter- 
proposals from the Czechoslovak side to the Soviet side, with the 
other four Soviet leaders actively involved in the substantive nego- 
tiations. Smrkovsk^ mentions that "when there were any particu- 
lar matters, then four from the Soviet side and four of ours always 
met: Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgorny, Suslov; and of ours, Dubdek, 
Svoboda. eernfk and myself." Yet there are numerous other lefei^ 
ences in both accounts to smaller and more informal meetings. 

Since Moscow's purpose was uot ouK to convince the Dubcek 
leadership to s\i*n the protocol but also to discern which figures 
might later be willing to cooperate with Moscow s aims, a lot of (juiet 
and informal tete-a-tetes also took plac(\ Apparently, Soviet lead- 
ers were aware that the\ would no longer be able to achieve their 
objectives through ludra, Bil ak, Svestka, and the other openly 
pro-Moscow leaders. If the Czechoslovak population and the party 
were not going to resist implementation of the protocol, either 
Dubdek and the other reform leaders would have to carry out the 
necessary measures themselves, or someone would ha\e to be 
found whose reform credentials were acceptable but who was in 
fiict willing to serve Moscow in order to stay in power. According to 
Mlynaf, Soviet leaders had their eyes on Custav Husak from the 
very beginning. Indeed Kosygin remarked to Mlyn^ at the close of 
negotiations: "Comrade Husak is such a competent comrade and a 
wonderful Communist. We didn't know him personally before, but 
he quite impressed us here."^^ 

When most of the detailed discussion on the protocol had been 
completed, the two sides met in fuU session. Brezhnev made some 
formal opening remarks to which Cemik responded, as Dubdek 
was in no fit emotional state to act as the head of his delegation. 
Following this, Dub(ek, ignoring procedural formalities, made an 
improvised and impassioned defense of the reform movement. 
Brezhnev responded with an ef|ually improvised and impassioned 
defense of Soviet actions. He maintained that he had rept aleclly 
supported Dubcek within tiie Politburo: ' \ believed in you, and I 
stood up for you against the others. . . . Oiu* Sasha is a good com- 
rade, I said. And you disappointed us all so terribly. The central 

'■Ibid., p. 221. 
"Ibid., p. 239. 
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problem had hccn that Moscow, while supporting the post-January 
course, had gradually lost faith both in Dubcek's ability or willing- 
ness to prevent ''antisocialist tendencies" from growing and in 
their own ability to control the situation in Prague through various 
party and state mechanisms. As MlyndiP states: 

Tht'ii Brt'/hiiev explained to I^iiht ck that the end resuU of all tliis 
was NIoscows realization that tlic Diil)cek leadership eould not i)e 
clt'|)( iided upon. pAen he hiiiiselt. who had loiii; defended "our 
Sasha, had to admit that tliis was so. Because, at this stage, matters 
of the utmost importance were involved: the results of the Second 
World War.» 

And on those results, Brezhnev was unequivocal: The Second 
World War had established the borders of sociahsm up to the River 
Elbe; those borders had been estabUshed at great cost to the Soviet 
people; and as a consequence, "the results of the Second World 
War are inviolable, and we will defend them even at the cost of 
risking a new war/'^ Brezhnev also made it clear, however, that by 
the time Soviet leaders had decided to invade, there was very little 
risk either of a war or even of dangerous international political re- 
percussions. As he told the Czechoslovaks: *'So what do you think 
will be done on your behalf? Nothing. There will be no war. Com- 
rade Tito and Comrade Ceau§escu will say their piece, and so will 
Comrade Berlingiier. Well, and what of it? You are eountiiiLi; on the 
Connniinist mos t incut in Europe, but that won t amount to any- 
thin'j; for fift\- Ncars.***' 

Instead of reali/.iiiti; the futility of the situation, Duhet^k heiian 
are;uint; with Bre/.hne\ , at whieh the Sox iet leader declared that 
the discussions were goinn nowhere, that the\ were all Just a rc])c- 
tition ot (>i(M"na, and that therefore the Soxicts wi-re hreakini!; 
them off. At this point the entire Politburo losc and left the room. 
The rest of the (Czechoslovak delegation pleaded with Duhcek to 
simi the protocol; and after sonic tinu*, he agreed, .\ftcr that, the 
Soviets resumed the meeting, and both the protocol and the joint 
communique were duly signed h\ all the Czechoslovak leaders (ex- 
cejit Kricgel) without serious disruption. 

The main points of the protocol were the declaration that the 
Extraordinary Fourteenth Party Congress was invalid; the agree- 
ment to hold a Central Committee plenum to begin work on nor- 

"^Ilmf. 

*'Ilml.. p. 241. 
"Ibid. 
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malizatioii and to "discharge from their posts those individuals 
whose further activities would not conform to the needs of consol- 
idating the leading role of the . . . party"; the need to reimpose 
strict control of the mass media; and a resolution to strengthen mili- 
tary and political cooperation between Czechoslovakia and other 
socialist countries. In foreign affairs, the Czechoslovaks agreed to 
coordinate their European policy with the rest of the socialist 
states and to protest the discussion of the **CSSR problem" in the 
Security Council (Czechoslovak representatives at the UniteH Na- 
tions had initially requested an urgent debate on the Soviet inva- 
sion). Soviet troops were to be withdrawn from urhaii tenters as 
soon as possible, and "a treaty eoneerniug the eonchtions oi stay 
and eoniplete r(Mnoval of allied troops" was to he tonc lnded in the 
near future. The (juestion of the permanent stationint:; of troops 
and the seeuritx of (>/.eehoslo\ akia s border with the Federal iie- 
publi<' was to be tlie snl))eet of a speeial study. 

With the signing of the prot(K.*ol, the two sides eoneluded their 
negotiations. Following a short p(Ti()d of informal discussion, in 
which the Czechoslovak side refused to meet the other East Euro- 
pean leaders who, it transpired, were also in the Kremlin, the 
Czechoslovaks were driven to the airport for their return to Prague. 
The only last-minute hiteh occurred when it became known that 
Soviet leaders intended to keep Kriegel imprisoned in Moscow. 
After the delegation refused to leave Soviet territory without him, 
he was duly delivered to the plane. 

The signing of the Moscow Protocol brought the post-crisis pe- 
riod to an end; and the Soviet leaders resumed their holidays. The 
strategy was set for the period of normabzation, which lasted until 
well beyond Dubdek s removal the following spring. The outcome 
of the crisis in many ways had been unsatisfactory and uncer- 
tain for the Soviets. Yet they had achieved the capitulation of the 
Dub£ek leadership without undue loss of life and without unex- 
pected or unacceptable international repercussions. The security 
of the borders of socialism had been safeguarded, and Soviet con- 
trol of politieal life in Prague had l)een reasserted. The aetion eost 
them the loyalty of an entire ^tMieration of ('zeehoslo\ ak citizens 
and of millions of reform-minded Communists, but in the end this 
cost counted for nothing. 

"As confirmed by a Pracda communique on August 28, 1968. According to the Morning 
Star, August 26, 1968, the leaders of the other four invading states had arrived in Moscow on 
August 24. 
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Findings 



DECISIONS 

There were four major, closely interrelated decisions adopted in 
the post-aisis period: 

Decision 

Number Date Content 

48 August 22 The Politliuro abandons its initial political 

strate^N and decides to negotiate direc tly 
with the Czechoslovak leadership in Moscow. 

49 August 23 The Politburo agrees to include Dubdek and 

Cernik in the negotiations. 

50 August 23-24 The Politburo decides to bring all the im- 

prisoned Czechoslov ak leaders to Mosoow 
and to treat them as the formal representa- 
tives of the Czechoslovak party and state. 

51 August 24-25 The Politburo decides that the two sides must 

sign a formal protocol setting out the spe- 
cific measures the Czechoslovaks would have 
to undertake on the "road to normalization." 



PSYCHOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The post-crisis period began with the invasion In Soviet-led forces 
on the night of August 20-21 and ended with the signing of the 
Moscow Protocol on August 27. During this period, no Soviet po- 
litical leader made a public speech, wrote an article, or even issued 
a press statement. Hence there is no independent documentation 
that would allow the analyst to assess the psychological environ- 
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ment during this period. All that is available are the secondhand 
reports of Czechoslovak leaders who participated in the Moscow 
negotiations and who were themselves under considerable stress. 
In addition to these accounts, however, the analyst does have the 
hard facts of Soviet actions from which to infer changes in the psy- 
chological environment. 

The single most important aspect of the post-crisis period was 
the sharp change in Soviet strategy some forty-eight hours after the 
intervention. Moscow clearly had calculated that Czechoslovak 
leaders loyal to the Soviet Union would issue an appeal for assis- 
tance and establish a new government, thus ensuring a smooth and 
rapid transfer of power. When this did iiol happen and \s lien popular 
resistance look an unforeseen lorni. Moscow changed its strategy. 

Although Moscow's course shifted from niilitary imposition to 
negotiated imposition, Soviet views showed little sign of change. 
The invasion s failure to spur conser\ ati\ t- (//xn lioslovak leaders to 
take power in order to "end the drift toward counterrexolntion" 
did not alter the Soviet conviction that the absolute cessation of all 
antisociaiist acts was still the object of intervention. If Bil'ak, Indra, 
and the others could not or would not form an alternative govern- 
ment to carry out the necessary measures, then those very lead- 
ers whom the collaborationists had originally sought to displace 
would be restored, pro\ id(^d they served Soviet long-term goals. 
As Ponomarev pointedly told Smrkovsky when the latter protested 
that the Soviet draft of the Moscow protocol was unacceptable, 'Tf 
you don't sign now, youll sign in a week. If not in a week, then in a 
fortnight and if not in a fortnight, then in a month." ' The change in 
Soviet behavior after the first forty-eight hours was not, therefore, 
the result of any reassessment of their basic attitude toward the 
Prague Spring, but merely a shift in tactics. 

CRISIS COMPONENTS 
Brecher defines the post-crisis period as follows: 

The post-crisis period begins with an obsrr\ able decline in intensity 

of one or more of the three ptn c cptual conditions — threat, time pres- 
sure, and w ar probabilit). It the onset of this period is synonomous 
with the outbreak of war, the third condition is replaced by an image 

'Joset binrkovsky, An Unfinished Conversation, p. 34. 
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of greater militar\ cajial)!!)!) vis-ii-vis llio onciin (or favorable 
changes in the military balance), i.e., declining threat.* 

It is clear that the relative success of the purely military aspects 

of the invasion and the absence of any Western military response 
did produce an iiniiu'diate perception of dccliniui; thre at, h nrtlit-r- 
more, popular ri'sistanco, although \\ idcspicad. w as ])assi\ (', and 
this also reduced the liki liliood of anv nnlitarv action l)evond the 
maintenance of law and oixler. 

Ne\ iMtheless, the inal)ilit\ ot the S()\ icts to lorni an alternatixc 
government continued seriousK to threaten acliie\ t'ment of their 
objectives. The con\ening of the Extraordinary Fourteenth Party 
Congress and the election of a Central Committee committed 
to the continuation of thv reform movement posed a particular 
problem for Moscow. Not onl> did it heighten the perception of 
threat, but it also increased the salience of time. Once it had be- 
come clear that the congress had indeed met and elected a new 
Central Committee, Moscow quickly had to produce a political for- 
mula that would prevent the new committee from consolidating its 
position. This was the change in the Czechoslovak situation that 
spurred the Soviets to negotiate directly with Dub6ek and those 
other leaders whom they had originally planned to displace. And 
although Ponomarev could tell the Czechoslovak delegation that 
the Soviets were prepared to wait a month if need be for the sign- 
ing of tlie protocol, Moscow lost ground in Prague with every day 
that the negotiations continued. 

According to Breclier, 

The post-crisis period (and the entire crisis) may be said to terminate 
when the intciisit\ of relevant perceptions has returned to nuncrisis 
norms. If, cluriiii!; the post-crisis period of ('risis A. threat pcMception 
rc-cscalates hut w ith a differing locus, this indicates an emerging pre- 
crisis period of a new crisis. ' 

Once the Politburo had secured the signatures of the Czechoslovak 
delegation to the Moscow Protocol, the crisis as a whole came to an 
end. The outcome of the crisis was, however, highly uncertain and 
inconclusive; and in the months that followed, Soviet authorities 
had untold problems in gaining the compliance of the Dub£ek 
leadership to the Soviet interpretation of the protocol. 

^Michael Rrccher, Decisions in Crisis, p. 23. 
nbid., p. 25. 
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COPING MECHANISMS 

Injunmtion 

Information search was enhanced with the invasion. The physical 
presence of Soviet troops and security officers throughout the coun- 
try, the efforts at the Soviet embassy to form a revolutionary work- 
ers' and peasants' government, and the detention of most of the 
CPCz Praesidium greatly improved Moscow's control over events 
in Prague and concomitantly enhanced the quality of information 
seeking. Hence the cognitive performance of the Soviet decision 
makers also improved. Of course, the continuation of passive re- 
sistance and the convening of the Vysocany Conijress certainly had 
.in adverse cBect, p;uticiilarl\ on the perccist'd need and conse- 
(juent (jnest tor intorniation. 13espite, for example, the massive in- 
put ot data Nh)sc()\v must have been receivinti; dail\ about the situa- 
tion in Prai^ue, the Soviet leadership was in the dark »ibout many 
aspects ol the \ \ socanx Congress. Snn ko\ sky recounts that during 
his first encounter with Soviet leaders in Moscow alter the inva- 
sion, Brezhnev kept asking, "What's Shilgani' Hv was referring to 
Venek Gillian, the professor of economics appointed by the Vyso- 
cany Congress to deputize for Dulx^ek in the latter's absence/ 

Consultatii>e and Decisional Fdrums 

The two key consultative units, the East European leadership and 
the Soviet military, both remained active during the post-crisis pe- 
riod. Kast Knropean leaders were present in Moscow for the sign- 
ing of the Moscow Protocol altliough they ne\ er participated in di- 
rect negotiations with the Czechoslovaks. Having arrived in the 
cajiital on August 24. howexer, they were ob\ iously vers active in 
the Son iet negotiations escn though they never sat across the table 
from the C//echoslo\ak delegation. Nothing is known of their in- 
put, however. The military, too, were highly involved in consulting 
with the leadership and providing information and advice; but al- 
though Grechko was present at the final signing of the protocol, 
no military leader participated directly in negotiations with the 
Czechoslovaks in Moscow. 

As for decisional forums, it would appear that although the basic 
decisional unit remained the I^olitburo, an inner core consisting of 
Brezhnev, Kosygin, Suslov, Podgomy, and Ponomarev did emerge 

^Smrkovsky, An Unfinished Conversation, p. 32. 
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in the negotiations with the Czechoslovak leadership. They oper- 
ated either individually or in small groups, with Brezhnev the 
principal actor and Ponomarev the conduit for proposals between 
the two sides. There is no real evidence that the Soviet leadership 
was not cohesive during this period, and indeed the Czechoslovak 
leaders make no mention of having observed any such divisions at 
this time (in contrast to their recollections of earlier meetings). It is 
interesting that Shelest, formerly a key member of all Soviet dele- 
gations, was not a part of the inner circle at this stage. He had been 
a major proponent of the original invasion plan, and his absence 
suggests that after its failure he was in some disrepute. 

Search for Alternatives 

The speed with whieh Moscows alternative strateu;\ ei7ier<i;ed siii^- 
^ests that th(Me was not a wide seareh for alternati\ es. The one 
eventually adopted necessitated a complete volte-tace in terms of 
the attitude toward the deposed leaders, and this clearly indicates 
that the alternative strategy was not thought out in advance. In- 
deed it strongK' suggests that the Soviets had no contingency plan 
that they could implement if their first action failed. 

On realizing that unlike in Hungary in 1956, a revolutionary 
workers* and peasants' government was not going to be estabUshed 
in Czechoslovakia in 1968, the Politburo moved quickly— even 
hastily — to prevent the Fourteenth Party Congress from setting up 
a rival leadership. As with so many other occasions in the pre-crisis 
and crisis periods, Soviet leaders relied heavily on the experience 
of past crises to guide their actions, with almost invariably disas- 
trous results. Once they had broken with the past and decided to 
nei^otiate with Dubcek, they were able to define their objectives 
and pursue them in a much more dircc t and clear-si<j;hted \\ a\. 

The decline in crisis-induced stress. t\ pical of the post-crisis pe- 
riod, therefore, had the efiect of easing, l)ut not eliminating the 
cjucst for inforinat ion and scarcli for alternatives. The consulta- 
tive procedures and decisional torums both esoKctl around the 
continued centrality of the Politburo and the inner core \\ ithin it. 

The post-crisis period as defined here was brief, lasting onl\ one 
week. At the end of that week So\ iet leaders may have felt san- 
guine about the prospects for normalization in Prague, but the 
Czechoslovak leadership felt no similar optimism. As discussed in 
the next two chapters, the outcome of the crisis was most im- 
satis£abctory— obviously from the Czechoslovak point of view, but 
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in many ways also from the Soviet vantajie point. It \Nas the un- 
satisfactory outcome of the crisis as a whole that provokes ques- 
tions about the overall Soviet performance in the crisis and the 
extent to which Soviet management, and mismanagement, con- 
tributed to the continual escalation of tensions that in the end led 
to invasion. 
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Leaders and Decisions: 
Conclusions on Soviet 
Behavior in 1968 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The theoretical hteraturc on decision making is rt-pk'tt' w ith stud- 
ies examining the effWt of crisis and stress on indix idnal decision 
makers and on the decision inakinu; process as a whole.' A conchi- 
sion frecjuently drawn hy researcliers and anaKsts is that the in- 
tense stress j)r()duced h\ a major crisis impairs the capability ot de- 
cision makers to deal with the crisis. This is also a major component 
of the model developed by Michael Brecher and used in this study. 

There are many assumptions about the exact effect of crisis- 
induced stress on decision makers, but inadetjuate data about the 
precise impact of the Czechoslovak crisis on individual Son iet lead- 
ers precludes a full analysis of all of these assumptions. There are, 
however, three hypotheses in this area that can be examined more 
closely. Keeping in mind that stress is defined to include a threat to 
a state s basic values, an awareness that time for resolving a crisis is 
both limited and finite, and a calculation that use of mihtary force 
is likely, one may express the hypotheses as follows: 

1. Thf Rrcator the stress, the i^rfattT will he the conceptual rigidity 
ot the decision makers and the less capal)l(' tiu v will be ot cither 
avoiding; tlic use oi stereotypes or coping witii tlie complexities and 
ambiguities ol the siliiation. 

'See espedally Davis B. Bobiow et al.. "Understanding How Others Tloeat Crisis: A 
Multimethod Approach." pp. 199-224: Josqph De Rivera. The P$ydtdogiicd DimensUm of 
Foreign PoUcy; Charles F. Hermann . t'tl., ItttemaHonal Crise«: Irving Jarvis and Leon 
Mann. Decision-Makinu: Robert Jt'i \ is. Perception and Misperccpfiim in Interuatidtuil Poli- 
tics: Gordon Paul Lauren, Diplomacy, and Hichard S. Lazarus, taychological Utrvfm and the 
Coping Procen. 
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2. The greater the stress, the greater will he the propensity of deci- 
sion makers to rel\ on past experiences, the misapplication or 
overgeneralizatioii oi which is a primary source oi low-quahty 
decisions. 

3. The greater the stress, the higher tlu^ \ aliie j^ut on the immediate 
results ot ch'cisions and actions rather than on the long tci ni con- 
sequences, both positive and negative, oi those decisions. 

In the Czechoslovak crisis, the pattern of escalation was not 
typical, for the crisis did not escalate gradually or uniformly from 
the pre-crisis through the crisis period and then deescalate sharply 
after the invasion. Instead, the crisis was marked by fluctuating 
phases of higher and relatively lower tensions. Furthermore, al- 
though stress did peak just prior to the invasion, the most sus- 
tained period of acute stress occurred not in Phase Five, l)ut in 
Phase Three, when the month-long buildup oi political pressure to 
invade Czechoslovakia was only narrowly averted hy the (l^^ierna 
compromise at the end of JuK. And finally, although the Sosiet 
military within hours of in\ asion could reassure the political lead- 
ershij") that the major militar\ objectives had been achieved, politi- 
cal unc<M'taint\ was acute in the post-crisis period. Tlu' likoliliood 
of invoKeuient in further military hostilities did decrease so(m 
after the in\ asion, but not until the Politburo had the signatures of 
Dubcck, Svoboda, and Cerm'k — the heads of part), state and gov- 
ernment — on the Moscow Protocol did the threat of armed and or- 
ganized resistance to the Soviet military occupation decline signifi- 
cantly. For the purpose of testing the assumptions about the effect 
of the crisis on the psychological environment of the Soviet leader- 
sliip, it should, therefore, be borne in mind that tensions were 
highest in the last days of Phase Five, after Soviet leaders returned 
to Moscow from their holidays, and throughout Phase Three. They 
were less sharp but still high in Phase One of the crisis period and 
in the post-crisis period, moderate in Phase Two and Four of the 
crisis period, and lowest in the pre-crisis period. 

In examining conclusions about the effect of the crisis on the ca- 
pability of the Soviet leadership to deal with complex and ambigu- 
ous situations, several important caveats need to be made. The 
most crucial is that the primary sources on this subject are the pub- 
lic pronouncements of Soviet leaders and the accounts by Czecho- 
slovak leaders of private discussions. Politicians the world over are 
constrained by the political process or by any number of ulterior 
motives from revealing their true motivations, but there are addi- 
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tional constraints operating in tlie Soxit't systeni. Becanse of the 
conceptual conformity imposed on the Soviet elites by ideoloi^y, 
both their world view and their political language tends to be less 
flexible, e\'on in periods of noncrisis. There is greater consensus 
among the Soviet elites on core principles than is often the case in 
the more pluralistic West, and there are more regular and ritualis- 
tic protestations of loyalty to these principles at party plenums, 
congresses, conferences, and aktws than would be found in the 
West, at least outside preelection periods. There is ako something 
to be said for the view that the Soviet leadership beheves itself to 
be in a state of almost permanent crisis in its foreign aflBurs — inso- 
far as fears of encirclement and feelings of vulnerability and insecu- 
rity have been abiding features of the Soviet Weltanschauung, at 
least since the 1917 Revolution. The experience of World War II, 
shared 1)\ the entire political and niilitar\ leadership, fostered a 
sensitivity to the security of the So\ i(^t I'mon s borders, particu- 
larly on the Western frontiers, and an absolutely untjuestioned and 
unified connnitiueut to the postwar division of Kurt)pe. 

At the time of the C-zeehoslovak crisis, however, the Soviet 
Union s foreign and domestic policv was in an unusual state of flux. 
The war in Vietnam was poised at the crossroads betv\ een escala- 
tion and negotiation; relations with the United States had brought 
breakthroughs in arms limitations but were nevertheless filled 
with animosity over U.S. support for Israel and South Vietnam and 
with uncertainty following President Johnson s decision not to seek 
another term. And in the Federal RepubUc, the revival of ultra- 
conservative politics in Bavaria and the continued refusal of the 
Bonn government to recognize the division of Germany was cou- 
pled with the first victories there by socialists who, if encouraged, 
might eventually and finally recognize postwar realities. All of these 
uncertainties in relations with the Western world coincided with a 
period of renewed hostility with China, following a brief post- 
Khrushchev respite, forcing the Brezhnev leadership to evolve a 
firm strategy toward the containment and isolation of the enormous 
ideological threat being posed by C>hina's (Cultural devolution. 

All of these foreign policy issues confronted a leadership already 
heav il\ [)reoccupied u ith donu'stic political, economic, and social 
management and reform. Thus other piobleins were constantly in- 
truding and competing with the Prague S])ring for the attentions of 
the Soviet leadership, with the net effect that Czechoslovak events 
remained outside Soviet control rather longer than miglit normally 
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have been the case. Moreover, for many of the Soviet k aders the 
urgency of other issues colored their perspecti\ on the Prague 
Spring. Brezhnev, for example, was imolved in revising Khru- 
shchev's "over-lenient" attitude toward domestic dissent, and he 
repeatedly saw the Prague Spring through this focus. Suslov was 
concerned lest the Czechoslovak crisis upset his e£forts to contain 
the Chinese, whereas Kosygin and Gromyko were preoccupied 
with breakthroughs in arms hmitation, European security, and (in 
Kosygin s case) economic reform. All worried that an invasion of 
Czechoslovakia would threaten these policies. Grechko, a profes- 
sional soldier, was concerned with the direct impact on Sov iet in- 
terests of U.S. niihtary activity in Soutlieast Asia and Europe and 
did not, initialK at least, consider subversion the primary threat to 
the socialist system. 

Nevertheless, as the crisis in (Czechoslovakia ^revv, the entire 
leadership came to tocus more directly on the problems in Czecho- 
sl()\ akia itself, so that by July — at the heiiiht of the crisis — most 
Soviet leaders considered the solution of all other foieiii;n policy 
problems and even some domestic problems to be contingent on 
the resolution of the Czechoslovak crisis. Thus, a major event suc h 
as the signing of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty on July 1 went 
virtually unnoticed in the Soviet press and, except for Kosygin and 
Gromyko, unmentioned by Soviet leaders. Similarly in July, secret 
contacts with Bonn over a renunciation-of-force agreement were 
abandoned and were not resumed until after the invasion. The 
Vietnam peace talks in Paris were stalled, as was Soviet diplomatic 
backing for Arab efforts to obtain an Israeli withdrawal from oc- 
cupied territories, despite an urgent visit to Moscow from Egypt's 
President Nasser in July. 

By the end of July, virtually the only two foreign policy initia- 
tives stiU actively being pursued were the November International 
Communist Conference backed by Suslov and the Soviet-American 
summit negotiated by Kosygin to inaugurate strategic arms limita- 
tion talks. Both of these poHcies were promoted by their sponsors 
throughout the crisis and long after other leaders had focused at- 
tention almost exclusively on Czechoslovakia. Suslov, for example, 
favored mediation by Euro-Communist parties in the Czechoslo- 
vak crisis as late as mid-July; he also supported a negotiated solu- 
tion in (Jierna and ai^paicntK argued against the invasion in Au- 
gust. Suslov's relatively unclianu;cd attitude toward the Prague 
Spring had little to do with his liberal credentials or his greater in- 
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sight into the complexities of the modern world, although certainly 
he had more extensive experience than some of his contempo- 
raries Rather, he appears to have had an idee fixe ahout the Chi- 
nese threat, for his concern was far in c \cess of his functional re- 
sponsibilities as the Kremlin s chief ideologue. 

In comparison to other Soviet leaders, Kosygin was remark- 
able; for active as he was in the Czechoslovak crisis he did not 
come to view all international events through the prism of Prague. 
Whereas Brezhnev, for example, became increasingly pessimistic 
about the possibility of positive relations with Bonn or Washington, 
and altogether less interested in the Sino-Soviet conflict, Kos\ gin 
never ceased to have a complex appreciation of international af- 
fairs. This is not to say that he w as uniformly liberal in his ideologi- 
cal outlook, although he was so to the extent that he consistently 
favored the negotiation of outstanding differences as a means of re- 
solving disputes. Kosygin. during his stay in Stockholm at the 
height of the crisis, was c learly concerned ahoiit O.echoslovakia (so 
concerned, in fact, that during his press conference he repeatedly 
said "Czechoslovakia" when he meant "Sweden") and desirous of 
putting forward his views on the subject; but he also covered a 
whole range of international issues, and he dealt with these issues 
in a very complex way. It is interesting, for example, that he should 
attack U.S. policies in Vietnam while supporting the Paris negotia- 
tions for ending the war and praise Soviet-American disarmament 
negotiations as "already a great thing" only days after Brezhnev 
had written off cooperation with the United States, describing it as 
a "rotten decaying society." On the German question, Kosygin 
showed his blunt and forthright support for the postwar division of 
Europe: "The main reason for the tension in Europe is the demand 
from the revanchist military circles in the German Federal Re- 
public for a change in postwar frontiers. . . . He who calls for a 
revision of this postwar order calls for a new world war. But here 
again, Kosygin did not spccificall) denounce^ tlie poHt\ of building 
bridges, and indeed he issued a call for a European security con- 
ference. On the basis of available e\ idence, it seems that of all the 
Soviet leaders it was Kosygin alone who continued throughout the 
crisis to ha\c' a complex, differentiated, and nonstereotyped image 
of the international en\'ironinent. 

As ior tlie changes in the Soviet view of the Czechoslovakia sit- 

^Evening Standard, July 12. 1968. 
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uation, there is little doubt that as the crisis progressed, the Soviet 
leadership became less and less convinced by Czechoslovak pro- 
testations that they had the situation under control and that nega- 
tive manifestations were transient. In the published record of the 
Soviet reaction to the crisis, the leadership maintained that as late 
as the beginning of May (the beginning of the crisis period) the 
Politburo members still had an "understanding both for the ob- 
jective complexity of the situation and for the complexity of the 
position gS the CPCz leadership itself"^ Moscow had initially ac- 
cepted the principle of extensive cadre changes, and there was a 
general belief that given proper su])j)()rt and "encouragement/ 
Uubcek would consolidate his position and put an end to anti- 
socialist infringements. 

As time went on, however, institutionalization ol tlie reform 
movement and its support within the highest echelons of the 
Czechoslovak part) ultimately forced those, including lirc/hnev, 
who had personally supported Dubcek to admit that the problem 
lay not in providing the leadership with the means to regain con- 
trol but in Bnding a leadership who had the will to exercise control. 
Some of the Soviet leaders (and their East European allies) devel- 
oped a negative assessment oi Dubcek, Ci'saf, Kriegel, Smrkovsky, 
and other leading liberals from a very early stage. Smrkovsky s suit- 
ability as a presidential candidate was discussed as early as March, 
Ci'saf was attacked by East Ciermany*s Kurt Hager in early May, 
Kriegel was slandered by Shelest openly at the Cierna negotia- 
tions, and from June onward there were behind-the-scenes nego- 
tiations with the Czechoslovak hard-liners for the replacement of 
Dub6ek. At the same time, however, the consensus within the 
Politburo remained in favor of working with Dubdek, provided he 
took the necessary measures to reassert control; and this consensus 
was maintained until August 17. Does the behavior of the Soviet 
leaders conform to the first hypothesis? Did they become less sen- 
sitive to the complexities of the situation in Prague as the crisis es- 
calated? It can be concluded that this was the case insofiur as Soviet 
leaders became less interested in examining the minutiae of posi- 
tive and negative events in the society as a whole and more clearK 
focused on the role of the Dubcek leadership in ending "antisocial- 
ist excesses. 

The second hypothesis — namely, the greater the stress, the 



*Prao€la, August 22, 1968. 
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greater will be the propensity of decision makers to rely on past 
experience — reveals fairly mixed results when applied to Soviet be- 
havior in 1968. In the course of the crisis, four distinct episodes in 
recent Soviet history had particular relevance to different leaders: 
the Second World War, the Soviet-Yugoslav dispute in 1948, the 
Pohsh events in 1956, and the Hungarian uprising in the same year. 

Michael Brecher in his work on Israel s behavior in the 1967 and 
1973 wars with the Arabs refers to the pervasiveness of the Holo- 
caust Syndrome, which he claims became even more prevalent 
amongst Israel's decision makers dnring these crises.* A similar sit- 
uation existed in the Soviet Union, where leaders and led alike 
were fixated on the experiences ot the Sc c ond World W ar, experi- 
ences that led to a universal resolve ne\er again to allow Russia's 
western defenses to he hreached. During the 1968 crisis, refer- 
ences to the imnuitahility ot the western borders ot the socialist 
system were omnipresent, and the deiense of those borders he- 
came a major justification of the invasion. The experiences of the 
Soviet Union — and particularly the So\ iet military — in the hbera- 
tion of Eastern Europe ako gave rise in 1968 to numerous articles 
primarily by marshals, reminding the Czechoslovaks of their "blood 
debt" to the Soviet army. For example. Marshal Konev, the com- 
mander of the Red Army in Prague in 1945, wrote a series of ar- 
ticles in early May that coincided with his departure for the CSSR as 
part of the highly pohtical tour conducted by Soviet generals. 
Konev maintained that Hitler had the capability to smash the 
Prague uprising and that '*only the Soviet army had saved Prague."' 
Mention of this blood debt was particularly frequent between July 
17 and 26, when no less than five articles appeared in Krasnaya 
zvezcla exhorting the Czechoslovaks not to waste the sacrifices 
made during the lihc'ration of Prague. As one conunentator re- 
marked acidly, when 145, ()()() soldiers had died in treeing ('/.echo- 
Slovakia from fascism, no one in that country had called the entry 
ot .S()\ iel hoops a breach of son creii;nt\.'*" The peak of this press 
acti\ it\ coincided with the Soviet Polithuro deliherations on full- 
scale invasion, and these articles can l)c seen as a reflection of 
heightened tensions and as an etlort hy some within the Soviet 
military to influence the Politburo's decision. Reierences to the 

^Midiael Brecher, Dedstont in Crisis, p. 343. 
'Izoetfia. May 6 and 7. 196S. 

*Kra*natfa zoezda, July 26. 1968; also Kramaya zoezda, July 17. 19, 20. and 21. 1968. 
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"blood debt" were less frequent after July, but they did appear 
again in the major Pravda article of August 22 that justified the in- 
vasion. Readers were told that the Soviet army in 1945 had been 
much assisted by "the glorious corps of LudvUc Svoboda/' whom 
the Soviets were currently relying on to legitimize the new revolu- 
tionary workers' and peasants' government in Prague. Not until 
after the signing of the Moscow Protocol was a place once again 
found for Dub£ek in Soviet history, with Marshal Konev writing in 
Izvestia on September 2, 1968, that both Dubdek and Svoboda had 
mack" decisive contril)nti()iis to the war t'Hort. 

Thv 194(S exfoiimujiiication ot Tito from ihv Soxiet l)loc was in 
the minds of some (-zeclioslov aks who looked to the Yiinoshiv 
leader's resistance as an example of the successfnl defiance ot So- 
viet dictates.' The nc^uatixc and lonii-lastiiiii consequences ot that 
excomnunncation for the (-onnnnnist movement as a whole were 
also in the thoughts of some Soviet leaders. Mikhail Suslov had 
directed the 1948 Cominform eonferences that indicted Tito, and 
he had acted as Stalins envoy at the party conferences held in 
the GDR, Bulgaria, and O.echoslovakia that had ushered in the 
brief but turbulent period of anti-Titoist purges in those countries. 

Twenty years later, after Moscow had swallowed its pride and 
sought rapprochement with Tito on his own terms, Suslov arrived 
at the negotiations in Cierna nad Tisou, where he repeatedly urged 
both his Soviet and Czechoslovak compatriots to reach a negotiated 
settlement. This was 1968, not 1948, he is reported to have stated 
at one point, and "there can be no more excommunications."^ 
This view was of course entirely consistent with Suslov s current 
obsession to obtain and maintain a modicum of unity within the 
movement in order to isolate the Chinese, who in Suslovs view 
had not been excommunicated but had stepped voluntarily into 
ideological purgatory. 

Poland in 1956 provided another experience from which Soviet 
lead(MS att(Mnpt(nl to find parallels to guide current actions. In 
Poland, the use ot Soviet troops had been avoided by a combina- 

' See, for example, Obrana lidu, July 27, 1968, for an artide by its editor comparing the 
Warsaw Letter with the 1948 Cominform resolution on Yugoslavia and warning that "the 
CSSR will iHit toinniit siiicitK"." Jiri Pt'lik.in ( Tho Struggle for S(x?ialism in Czechoslovakia." 
p. 27' relates that Dulitck hiinself. ant! man\ other people iiiehKhiiU inysell. were (on- 
vinced that since Staini had not dared to t>ccupy Yugo.sla\ ia. then Brezhnev \vt)uld not nnag- 
ine he could do this to Czedioslovakia." 

"Author's interview with Edward Coldstuclcer. Brixton, En^and, on October 24. 1977. 
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tion of bluster, unity, and realism on tlie part of the Polish leader- 
ship. V. V. Zagladin, Boris Ponomarev's deputy in the International 
Department, reportedly related to Mikhail Voslensky, himself an 
advisor to the Central Committee, that the current situation in 
Czechoslovakia should not be compared with Hungary in 1956 but 
rather with Poland, for although there had initially been "panic" 
in Poland, common sense had prevailed, and "nothing had hap- 
pened/*' A similar impression was given by Brezhnev. He told 
Josef Smrkovsky, during the latter s visit to Moscow in June, that 
the Soviet Union had not "forced Poland into socialization" in 1956 
and eonld accommodate a similar decree oi reform in Prague.*" 

Comparisons with Yugoslavia and Poland, however, were rela- 
ti\'el\ few — particularly after the puhlication ot the "2, ()()() Words" 
in Prague. After that time, the most frequent and overriding con- 
nection was made with the Hungarian uprising in 1956. Many of 
the Soviet leaders had been directly involved in the management 
of the Hungarian crisis, mostnotaI)ly Suslov, who as a full member 
of the 1956 Praesidium negotiated a short-lived compromise with 
the Nagy leadership. Yuri Andropov also played a key role in 1956 
as the Soviet ambassador in Budapest. Marshal Konev was com- 
mander in chief of the Warsaw Pact, and his subordinate at the 
time. Marshal Grechko, was commander of the Soviet forces in 
East Germany. Strangely these four leaders, who between them 
had the most direct experience of Hung^ in 1956, made no public 
references to it in 1968. Suslovs silence is especially interesting; 
and given Khrushchev's subsequent admission that there had been 
dissension in the Pracsidiuni on invasion." it nuiy he that Siislov 
had been one of those with doubts about a decision he later ac- 
cepted as necessary. 

The lack of direct know Icdi^e or (^xpc^ience of the Hungarian up- 
rising did not, how e\ tT, prc \ cnt otlier So\ iet leaders trom drawing 
{parallels. As early as the Dresden !ni'eling in March, Brezhnev is 
reported to ha\ e pleaded with Dulicek not to allow "chaos" and to 
"mobilize in time the party and working class" so as to prevent a 
repetition of what happened in Hungar\. After referring to the 
Polish parallel in June, during Smrkovsky s visit, Brezhnev re- 

'Mikhail \<)slonsky, Der Spiegel no. 34 l Aimust 21. I97S1: 126. 
""Smrkovsky intcrvi^-w, LuUn ti (h iimkracie, June 17, 1968. 
"iVm" \ork Times, Decfinber 3, 1959. 
^Rude prdvo, September 3, 1969. 
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turned again to the comparison with Hungary on the occasion of 
Jdnos KidUr s visit to Moscow in early July, when he spoke of how 
socialism had been defended there through the ''fraternal interna- 
tionalist assistance" of the Soviet Union. 

The lack of violence and of armed insurrectionist preparations 
distinguished the Prague Spring from Hungary, however, and ap- 
peared to have left many Soviet leaders with doubts about whether 
a counterrevolutionary situation really was developing in Czecho- 
slovakia. These doubts were officially silenced by the publication 
on July 11 in Fravda of the famous article b\ 1. Alexandrow entitled 
"Attack on the Socialist Foundations of Czechoslovakia. 1 he article 
atlchcsscd the paradox tliat Occlioslovak rcfornicrs were speaking 
al)()ut democracy and the '^uardiui^ ot ihv interests of socialism 
when "in actual fact they are seeking to undermine the vers foun- 
dations oi the new state. Such tactics were not new, according to 
Alexandrov: "They were resorted to by the counterrevoiutionar\ 
elements in Hungary that in 1956 sought to undermine the socialist 
achievements of the Hungarian people. Then, finally distinguish- 
ing between the peace of tlie Prague Spring and the violence of the 
Hungarian uprising, Alexandrov declared : Now, twelve years later, 
the tactics of those wlio would like to undermine the foundations of 
sociahsm in Czechoslovakia are even more subtle and insidious" 
This theory of "quiet revolution," as it came to be known, paved 
the way for the decision to invade. The decision assumed that if the 
Hungarian experience was not applicable to Prague, it was pri- 
marily because the counterrevolutionaries themselves had adopted 
new tactics after their defeat in 1956. This theory did not die with 
the invasion of Soviet troops in 1968. It was in fact sanctified by 
S. Kovalev, the author also of "the Brezhnev doctrine," in a major 
Fravda editorial designed to resolve the "conftision" in the minds 
of "considerable masses" in Czechoslovakia and "(juite a number 
of people, including Communists in traternal jxirties about the 
necessity oi fraternal assistance. Koxalex athiiittetl tliat tliere had 
been in Prague no repetition of the armed uprising seen on Hun- 
garian streets in 1956. But, he atlamantly maintained, one should 
not wait lor "the shootiug and hanging of Connnunists" before 
coining to the assistance of "the clianipions ol socialism. ' The par- 
allel between Prague 1968 and liudapest 195() had been used and 
dropped, therefore, before the decision to invade was made, and 
indeed by the second week of July. 

'"Brezhnev speech at Kremlin reception, July 3, 1968, SU/2813/C/2. 
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It seems, however, that the S{)vi( t leadership did consider cer- 
tain aspects of their handling of the Hungarian crisis as relevant 
to solving the Czechoslovak crisis. The invasion of Hungary had 
been legitimized by requests from the Hungarian Communist 
party itself for military assistance. This occurred on October 23, 
1966; it was followed on November 4 by a second appeal from a 
newly formed ''revolutionary government of woHcers and peas- 
ants," headed by Janos Kid^, for assistance in queUing quite open 
insurrection. The lack of sustained international censure and the 
relative success of K^d^r in establishing his authority and even- 
tually gaining both respectability and popularity certainly contrib- 
uted to the Soviet decisiou to repeat this pattern — with (juite di- 
sastrous results — in Prague. This was an aspect of previous crisis 
experieuce that does appear to \\d\ v figured in Soviet calculations 
right up to, and immediately after, the iinasion. 

The third hypothesis presented earlier suggests that decision 
mak(*rs lose sight of long-term gains and consequences as the crisis 
escalates. Although the So\ iet leaders had decided that the Sep- 
tember 9 Extraordinary CPCz Congress and the August 26 Slovak 
Congress had to be stopped at all costs, there is no overwhelming 
evidence to suggest that the Soviet leaders lost sight of long-term 
gains and consequences. Indeed to them, the issues at stake in 
Czechoslovakia were extremely central, and to ignore them would 
be to sacrifice both ideological primacy and Soviet security — the 
absolute cornerstones of Soviet foreign policy. For the Soviets, the 
loss of the loyalty of succeeding generations of Czechoslovak citi- 
zens, the alienation of Euro-Communists, and the setbacks to de- 
tente were short-term considerations measured perhaps in \ears or 
even in decades, but transient nonetheless when com})ared to the 
al)S()lute necessity of defendiniz; (//,ech()sl()\ akias meinbership in 
the W arsaw Fac t and of nplioldinu the Son ict Union as the onl\ le- 
gitimate inn()\ator and interpreter of Marxism- Leninism. These 
were perceived as at stake in and the I'SSH never lost sii»;ht of 

them throni^hout the crisis; and if an\ thinii the\ l)ec ame more con- 
vinced oi tlie necessity ot upholding them as the crisis escalated. 

INFORMATION 

There are se\ eral h\'potheses posed b\ lirecher and other anah sts 
relating to inlormation i^atherintz; and evaluation for which Soviet 
behavior in 1968 piovidcs e vidence. Specifically, the\ arc as follows: 
The greater the crisis, and the stress induced by it, tlie greater will 
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be (a) the perceived need and consequent quest for information; 
(b) the involvement of top decision makers in the evaluation of in- 
formation; (c) the rate of communication by a nations decision 
makers in the evaluation of information; and (d) the rate of commu- 
nication by a nation s decision makers to international actors out- 
side their country." What is the evidence from Soviet management 
of the Czechoslovak crisis in 1968 that would support or refute 
these hypotheses? 

To the Soviets, one of the major threats posed by the rapid and 
spontaneous flow of events in Prague was that they were losing 
control of the situation and that their supporters in Czechoslovakia 
were also losing control. The fear of chaos, so much a Soviet reflex 
at the best ot times, was onmiprcsent in the Soviet reaction to the 
crisis and was heightened by the loss of traditional eli<innels <ind 
sources of information that occurred w ith tlie i)ersc)nnel and organi- 
zational changes in Prague. In particular, tlie removal of Novotny, 
llendrych, Koucky, and Strougal from the (>P(>z Secretariat in 
April 1968 and the api^ointment of liberals such as Hajek, Pavel, 
and Prchh'k to head the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of 
the Interior, and the eighth department of the Central Committee 
were major blows to traditional patterns of information gathering. 
The new ministers and party officials were less inclined — or posi- 
tively disinclined — to pass information on to their counterparts in 
Moscow, and to make matters more difficult, Czechoslovak agents 
of Soviet security services and Soviet liaison officers were also re- 
moved, particularly firom the Ministry of the Interior. 

For the Soviet Union, therefore, information sources and pat- 
terns of information gathering were disrupted at the very time that 
the need for information was growing, thereby heightening their 
perception of chaos in Prague and forcing them to use other less 
reliable sources. In particular, Moscow heeded the warnings of in- 
dividuals who were demoted or threatened by the reforms and 
who presented a one-sided picture of events. They also relied on 
officiab at the Soviet embassy in Prague, primarily Ambassador 
Chervonenko and his deputy Udaltsev, both of whom were known 
to be particularly opposed to the reform movement. There were, 
of course, also many ccmservatives who maintained official posi- 
tions throughout 1968, and they too were instrimiental in keeping 
Moscow informed. They included Bil ak, Indra, Svestka, and of 

''Brecher, Deciaiona in Critia, p. 375. C;lenn D. Paige. The Korean Decision^ p. 202; and 
Hermann, ed., ItUemaHonal Crises, pp. 202-4. 
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course Koiicky, wlio as aiiihassador in Moscow was particularly 
well-placed, aiid also many lower level (>cutral Committee mem- 
bers and parliamentarians who were evidently very active in pass- 
ing on data. As memlier of parliament Dolinolova later taunted 
Josef Smrkovsky: "We took care that the Soviet comrades should 
know everything that was happening here at that time."'^ 

The disruption of traditional information channels and sources 
combined with the onset of the crisis had the effect of spurring 
greater involvement of top decision makers in both the gathering 
and the evaluation of information. This involvement was encour- 
aged also by Dub£ek and other Czechoslovak leaders who were 
convinced that the crisis in bilateral relations was largely the result 
of insufficient objective information.'*' Thus the communique of 
the Dresden meeting, for example, specifically mentioned that 
both an exchange of opinions and an exchaui^e of infonnation had 
taken place on "the situation in the socialist couiiti ies.' '' .At the 
May 4 bilateral sumimt in Moscou', which marked the end of the 
pre-crisis period, the exchange of iuformation was once a^ain e\'i- 
dent, with Brezlmev reciting verbatim from stacks of press cuttings 
to build a negative picture of developments in Prague. The Czecho- 
slovak side, by their own account, "devoted that day to refuting 
and explaining. . . . We countered — with facts and information of 
much greater weight than their random assortment of so-called in- 
formation."'^ This pattern continued throughout the crisis period, 
right up until, and including, the Ciema talks at the end of July. 

It may be that for some top decision makers direct involvement 
in seeking further information from Dub6ek and other reformers 
during negotiations had the effect, however short-lived, of casting 
doubts on the quality of information being received from the So- 
viet embassy and hard-liners in Prague. Kosygin certainly consid- 
ered his May visit to Karlovy Vary as an opportunity both for quiet 
diplomacy and for gaining a firsthand impression of the atmosphere 
in Czechoslovakia. Brezhnev, too, felt a need for more and better 
information; and indeed he apologized to Snukovsky, during their 
June 14 meeting, for previous negatixe assessments, which the So- 
viet leader put down specifically to lack of information.'*'^ Suslov 



'*Sinrkovsky, Unfinished Conversation, p. 11. 

*Se«- tlie sri tioii on iiifortnation in chapter 11 lor lurther details. 

'^Pravda. March 25. 1968. 

"SmrkovskJ^, lh^nM»ed Convenation^ p. IL 

"Ibid., p. 14. 
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too is said to have voiced concern about the quality of information 
passed on by Chervonenko during the crisis.^" Such concern, how- 
ever, could not have been that profound, for the role of the Soviet 
embassy increased rather than decreased up until Chervonenko s 
failure to produce the promised revolutionary workers' and peas- 
ants' government in the wake of the invasion. After that time, 
when the negotiations shifted to Moscow, the role of the Soviet 
embassy declined. Its role as the primary source of information 
was supplanted by military intelligence and the direct presence 
of cn\()\ s from Moscow (such as First Deputy Foreign Minister 
Kuznetsov). 

The involvement of top decision makers in information ^atlier- 
ing and ex alnation ])i"()cliieed also a tendene\ to rel\ on direct com- 
munications with the CJ/ec lioslox ak leaders as tlie crisis pr{)ii;ressed, 
not just face-to-facc conmunucation but written correspondence 
and teleplioiie conversations. Of course, all these forms ser\ c d the 
dual purpose of gaining information and eliciting change in the be- 
havior of the O.echoslovak leaders. Thus, for example, Brezhnev s 
telephone call to Dubi^ek on the morning the "2,000 Words" ap- 
peared was both to gauge DubC*eks reaction and to ensure that the 
reaction was going to be prompt and negative. And in August, fol- 
lowing Bratislava, Brezhnev called Dubdek almost daily not only 
to receive a report on the situation in Prague but also, and in- 
deed more importantly by that stage, to impress on Dubcek the 
absolute necessity of taking immediate measures to end "antisocial- 
ist excesses." The whole pattern of direct communication with the 
Czechoslovak leadership suggests that while the frequency of such 
contacts increased as the crisis escalated, the role of information 
gathering in such contacts decreased and was supplanted by efforts 
to change the direction of the reform movement. 

Turning; now to the next information hypothesis, there is evi- 
dence that contacts with states other than those directly involved 
increased on!) marginalK as the crisis escalated. Official meetings 
with foreii^n heads of states umd leaders of major nonrulini!; ('om- 
niunist parties) at which Ocn hoslox akia is known to liave been dis- 
cussed were \ ('r\ limited. They included Titos trip to Moseow at 
the end of April; Kirilenkos discussion with the Italian ("ommu- 
nists in Bologna from June 26 to July 10; Rochet's talks with Susiov 

^'Christian Science Monitor (Umdon eilitioii;, October 3, 1968; Daily Express, Septem- 
ber 9. 1968; The Guardian, September 3, 1968. 
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and Zagladin in Moscow in mid-July; and Italian Communist leader 
Luigi Longos "vacation" in Moscow between August 14 and 22, in 
the course of which he held talks with Kirilenko, Ponomarev, and 
Suslov. Of course, Soviet leaders met other heads of state during 
the crisis; but Czechoslovakia was not discussed — not officially at 
least — mainly because Moscow regarded the crisis and its resolu- 
tion as an internal bloc afiBur. 

What Soviet leaders sought information about was the likely re- 
action of the international community to an invasion. At the end of 
July, the Soviet Foreign Ministry instructed its ambassadors to 
gauge the probable international response to an intervention. The 
British foreign secretar\ told Richard (-rossman that the Soviet 
ambassador had sought an audience to discuss inter-Sputnik orga- 
nization: "And then, just when he was leaving the room, he said, 'I 
want to talk to you about O.echoslox akia. 1 found out later that the 
Russians had given their ambassadors in every capital instructions 
to make an identical approach in order to test Western reactions.'*^' 
Similar soundings were made by Ambassador Dobrynin in Washing- 
ton, where diplomatic activity and signaUng between the Kremlin 
and the White House was in any case more intense because of the 
intrusion of other important issues — the Consular Agreement, 
signed on June 13; the Nonproliferation Treaty, signed on July 1; 
and negotiations over both arms limitation and Vietnam. Never- 
theless, meetings between Dobrynin and Secretary of State Rusk 
were much more frequent in the last two weeks of July and in the 
two days prior to the invasion than at other times. Eight meetings 
took place between the two men at fairly regular biweekly intervals 
between the end of March (after Dresden) and mid-July. Then 
there were three meetings in short succession on July 22, 25, and 
31, with a hiatus in the first two weeks of August, while c\er\()ne in 
Moscow and Washington went on holiday. Then inuui cliatcK prior 
to the imasion, there were three meetings, on August 19 and 20; 
the SCI ond of the two August 20 meetings held was devoted to in- 
forming the president of the inxasion." Although the diplomatic 
etlort was accelerated in the high-stress periods. Phases Three antl 
Five, the top Soviet leaders, as far as is known, did not increase 
their own involvement in contacts with foreign heads of state. The 

^'Richard Grossman. Ilw Diaries of a Cahitut Ministi i . p 1H7 

**The Papers ol Ucan Rusk, Box 4, Appointment Book, 1966, from the archives of the 
Lyndon B. J(An«on library. 
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lu)t line was not used, for example; and this indicates not only that 
Moscow considered this to be an Eastern ratiier than an East-West 
affair, but also that by the time of the invasion* So\ i(^t leaders were 
fairly sanguine about their ciq>ability to cope with the minimal re- 
percussions expected. 

To conclude, therefore, the evidence presented in the previ- 
ous chapters and summarized above reveak that international ac- 
tivity did increase with the escalation of the crisis, although the 
activity was never very intense. The perceived need and conse- 
quent quest for information about developments in Czechoslo- 
vakia, on the other hand, was high from the outset because of the 
disruption of traditional patterns and sources. This need increased 
up to July, but in Phase Three there was no indication that Soviet 
leaders wanted more intonudtion or (jucstioncd the (juahty of the 
information they were rc'cei\iiiu;. Some of the leaders, notably 
Suslov and Kosy^in hut also possibK lirc/hnev, may haw remained 
recepti\e to new iiifbrmation after that time and genuinely did 
think that Diihcek would hilfill the promises they heliexcd lie 
made at C^Jierna, hut such hope was sh()rt-li\ ed. KinalK, the in- 
volvement of the top leaders in the information y;atlierin^ and eval- 
uation process certainly did increase with the crisis, in terms of 
both high-level negotiations and tact-finding missions and of written 
and telephone communications with Dubcek and other leaders. 

CONSULTATION 

The literature concerning the impact of crisis on consultative pat- 
terns contains several hypotheses that can be examined with refer- 
ence to Soviet involvement in Czechoslovakia. These hypotheses 
assume that the greater the crisis and the stress induced by it, the 
greater will be (a) the number of persons and groups consulted; 
(b) the frecpiency with which these persons and groups are con- 
sulted, and (c) the tciulciKA for consultation to ])c ad hoc rather 
than institutional. In addition, an cxannn.ition of the relation be- 
tween crisis and consuhation nmst consider the more general and 
\ arious reasons w hy au\ So\ iet leadei' enters into consultation. .Al- 
exander (ieorge, in his work entitled Prcsidoifidl Dvcision-makiufi 
suggests four objectives tliat ma\ he ser\ed 1)\ consulting in the 
American system.^ These objectives, in a modified and expanded 

-'Alfvandcr George, Presidentiat Decision-nutkittg (buulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
im)), cliapter 4. 
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foniK appl\- also to the S(n iot system and are e\})ressecl as follows: 
(a ' to obtain information and acK ice to meet the e\eenti\e's eoij;ni- 
tive needs: (h) to seek reassurance and moral l)aekin<^ to alle\ iate 
stress and meet the executive s emotional needs tor support; (e) to 
induce participation in the decision-making process to meet the 
executive's need for consensus amoni; the consultative and decision- 
making groups; (d) to oflFer other ehte groups an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions in ord( i to meet expectations of consultation 
by these elites — that is, to legitimize decisions; and (e) to use sup- 
port from consultative groups in an attempt to forge consensus 
within the key decisional unit. (George does not consider the last 
point to be a reason for consultation in the United States.) 

What observations arise about the hypotheses from an examina- 
tion of Soviet actions in 1968? The three major consultative groups 
whose activities were visible in 1968 (thus excluding the KGB and 
military intelligence) were the Central Committee and its apparat, 
the East E uropean leadership, and the military. Each group was 
diffuse and divided in its responses to tlu^ Praj^ue Spring, yet lie- 
cause the top partv leadership did consult each of them as distinct 
and definable groups, tlu^ discussion of their role will also assume 
their definitional cohesion. 

In the pre-crisis [)eriod, the East Kuropean li-aders and the 
party apparat were the most visible. A Central (^ouunittee plenum 
was liurriedK called in April, necessitating Prime Minister Kosy- 
gins precipitate return from a state visit to Iran. Pressure for this 
plenum came from those within the Central C'ommittee apparat 
who worried about the spillover effects of the Prague Spring. This 
group was supported by Gomulka and Ulbricht, who even at this 
stage took upon themselves the right to impart and impose their 
views. In the pre-crisis period, therefore, the major reasons for 
consultation appear to have been the need of the executive to gain 
consensus, the expectation by key groups that they would be con- 
sulted, and also an attempt to use the resolutions adopted at the 
plenum (which put ideological subversion by "revisionist, national- 
ist, and politically immature elements*' at the forefront of Soviet 
concerns) as a means of forging consensus within the top decision- 
making circles. 

In the crisis period the military played a very active role both as 
a consiiltatixc group and a pressure group seeking botli maneuvers 
in Czechoslovakia and the permanent stationing of Soviet troops on 
the border with the Federal Republic. Data presented in chapter 
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11 illustrated the high level of participation of military leatlers both 
in negotiations on the Czechoslovak issue and in the public debate 
on the effects of the reform movement. Konev and Yepishev were 
among the earliest advocates of measures to "improve Czechoslo- 
vakias reliability as a member of the Warsaw F^t," but so serious 
WBS the breakdown of bilateral relations on the military front by 
the end of July that it is doubtfiil if any of the key military leaders 
counseled against invasion. On the contrar>; there is quite over- 
whelming evidence not only that they favored it but that they ac- 
ti\('K pressed for it. Ponoinarev and Katushe\ are said to ha\i' told 
the C'zechoslox ak delegation in Budapest in September 196.S that 
this was the ease: ' Mlynar gained the same impression during the 
Moscow negotiations;"' atul (ieorge Brown, the former British tor- 
eign secretary was told 1)\ high party sources in ugoslax ia in Au- 
gust I96S that the Sov iet militarv' in p;u ticular "were in earnest ' 
about invasion."" The Hungarian ambassador in ItaK, in an inter- 
view with C. L. Sulzberger in October 1968, painted an interesting 
picture of the reiisons for invasion in which the military were the 
driving force behitul the decision to invade. He maintained that 
maneuv ers held in O.echoslovakia in 1968 had c ()n\ inced the So- 
viet High Command that "the Czechs just did not have the fight- 
ing quality," and that the Soviet army, which, according to Ambas- 
sador Szall, "now runs things in Moscow, was determined to plug 
the gap."''^ 

The prestige of the military was enhanced by the eflBciency of 
the invasion and subsequent occupation, in marked contrast to the 
performance of the Soviet embassy and other officials in charge of 
implementing the political side of the plan. The role of the mihtary 
was acknowledged by Grechkos presence at the signing of the 
Moscow Protocol, the first time he had been included in any such 
ceremony throughout the whole crisis, and also by Grechko*s di- 
rect involvement in the events of March-April 1969 which led to 
Dubcek's replacement by Husak. This increase in the military's 
decision-makiirj; lole was also api)areiitly a subject ot conversation 
in 1970 between (»rechko and F.gv pt s President Nasser, a fre(juent 
visitor between 19(S7 and 1970. Nasser later recalled the discussion 
in an interview. He expressed surprise at the diflerence of opin- 



-^Titirid, Whn niilxrk Irll. p. 127. 
^Wllyiiaf. Smhijrosi, ,,p. 202. 287. 
'^Evening Standard, November 15. 1968. 
"C. L. Sulzberger, An Aee of Mediocrity , p. 465. 
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ion between military and civilian leaders, connneiitinu that this 
had ne\ei ])een the case in his pievions negotiations in Moscow. 
Grechko had replied that "he was ui\in^ his own views, which 
were not necessarily those of others. He had had the freedom to 
express his views independently since 1968 when, he told Nasser, 
"the civilians had not been able to manage the Czechs and had had 
to get him to do it.""'* 

The influence of the other two consultative units was also greater 
in the crisis period than in either pre-crisis or post-crisis periods; 
and on the whole neither of these groups had quite the influence 
on the decision to invade that the military did. Although the Cen- 
tral Committee as a collective was not consulted after mid-July, and 
the East European leaders did not meet en bloc with their Soviet 
counterparts after Bratislava, considerable ad hoc acti\ it\ was e\ i- 
dent and increasing with the escalation of the crisis. No formal 
(Central Committee plennm was conxcMied to approve either the 
(^ierna and Bratislava meetings or tlie decision to ade, bnt there 
is ev idence {chapter 10) tliat an ad hoc gatluM ing of key party offi- 
cials was called on the weekend before the invasion, no donbt in 
the expectation that snch "consnltation would legitimize the deci- 
sion already taken. In the post-crisis period, the role of the Central 
Committee appeared to decline even further 

The East European leaders were active both as a group and indi- 
vidually throughout the crisis participated in five formal meetings: 
Dresden in March at the beginning of the pre-crisis period, 
Moscow on May 8 at the start of the crisis period, Warsaw in mid- 
July during Phase Three of the crisis period, Bratislava in Phase 
Four, and Moscow at the end of the post-crisis period. Ad hoc ac- 
tivity, measured in terms of meetings reported in the Soviet press 
between individual leaders, rather than the five as a collective, was 
also evident throughout the entire crisis. There were two such 
meetings in the pre-crisis period (a meeting between Crishin and 
East Germany's Kurt Hager in Moscow on April 18 and a visit by 
Pel'she to the GDR in early May). Ulbricht became practically a 
permanent resident in Moscow in May. where he was ofhciallv "on 
holidav at the invitation of the (central Committee" from May 8 to 
29. On May 29 he was joined bv other East Cerman li-aders for 
formal high level talks with the Soviet leadership. All was (piiet 
during Phase Two of tlie crisis period, but during the higli-stress 

"Lord Tirevelyaiis interview with Nasser in 1970. pubUshed by The Ttmet, February 19. 
1977. 
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Phase Three, J^os Kadar came to Moscow for major negotiations 
between June 27 and July 4; and Podgomy took the opportunity of 
Ulbricht s seventy-fifth birthday to visit East Berhn between June 
29 and July 2. Both Yjid&r and Ulbricht remained active in pressing 
Dub6ek and communicating with Soviet leaders right up to the in- 
vasion, but KAASrs departure from Moscow on July 4 was the last 
publicly reported face-to-face bilateral political consultation be- 
tween Moscow and any of the East European five (contacts be- 
tween the Soviet and East European mihtary leaders, however, in- 
creased shai pl\ prior to the invasion). Almost certainly the East 
European leaders, and Ulbricht in particular, as the self-appointed 
cniiuoicc <l.ris<'. expected to he consulted about Sox let plans. In 
the case of lluniiary, consultation Uiis used also as a mechanism for 
hindinii Kadar to the tiradual hardening; ofOpinion. And as with the 
('(Mitral (.'omniittee, consultation with the I'.ast iMiropeans was de- 
signed to leti;itinii/e the Soviet invasion through the mechanism of 
colk'ctix e responsibility. 

To summarize the findinns; The evidence from the Czechoslovak 
crisis sut^iiests that the number of persons and groups consulted 
did not chanj^c radically throughout the crisis. The frequency of 
consultation was highest in the crisis period, with the military in 
particular becoming very active and remainini^ active in the post- 
crisis period. There was not a major shift toward ad hoc consultation 
with the escalation of the crisis; the Central (>ommittee plenum and 
the Warsaw meeting of the five occurred in the high-stress Pliase 
Three, not Phase Five. There was, however, certainly more ad hoc 
than formal consultation in Phase Five, leading up to the invasion, 
with collective consultation among all the East European leaders, 
reappearing in the post-crisis period. 

DECISIONAL FOKUiMS 

There are three basic assumptions about the effect of crisis on deci- 
sional forums: The greater the stress produced by the crisis, (a) the 
smaller will be the decision unit; (b) the more cohesive and harmo- 
nious will be the decisional unit; and (c) the greater will be the ten- 
dency for decisions to be reached by ac hoc units. ^ How does the 
Soviet situation fit these assumptions? 

■"'Bn'tluT, Decisions in Crisis, pp, 35 1 ]7fi-77; Paige, The Korftin Decision, p. 281; Ole 
R. Molsti Am\ Alfvaiulft I., (itornr. I he i:ir< tis of Stress on the Performance of Foreign 
Policy-Makers.' Political Science Annual ft (1975): 286-90. 
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The overwhelniiiiii; iiiiprcssion ot R'srarcli firiclini^s is tliat the 
Politburo remained the institutional focus tor all the formal and 
major decisions made on Casechoslovakia. The party Secretariat 
may have had a role in determining the date and agenda of the 
April and July Central Committee meetings, which would partially 
explain why Kosygin, who as chairman of the Council of Ministers 
had no position in the party bureaucracy, was able to be excluded 
so easily from both the preparations. Nevertheless, had a majority 
of the Politburo wished to resist pressures to convene a plenum, 
then almost certainly the plenum would not have been called. The 
absence of a Central Committee meeting to approve the results of 
the Ciema and Bratislava negotiations can be interpretated in this 
light, particularly when one recalls that the April plenum was con- 
vened to approve the results of the Dresden meeting and the July 
conclave to discuss the Warsaw meetinc;. 

Although the Politl)ur() remained the ft)rnial institutional focus 
of decision making, the indications are that Grechko was iinolved 
in key Politburo deliberations invok ing niilitarx s( curit\ : decisions 
on maneuvers, the stationing of tro()])s. and of course the im asion. 
Grom\ko ma\ also ha\e been inxolvcd in the assessment ol the 
international repercussions of imasion, discussed at the crucial 
July 20-21 meeting that decided to proceed with invasion unless 
Dubcek met minimum demands; but there is no firm evidence on 
Gromyko's role. Neither is there clear evidence about the role of 
other non-Politburo members ha\ ing functional responsibility for 
monitoring e\ ents in Prague or for other aspects of bilateral Soviet- 
Czechoslovak relations, but the evidence does suggest the active 
involvement of Fbnomarev (especially in the post-crisis period) and 
Rusakov and Katushev (in the pre-crisis period particularly). There 
is no indication of Andropov s role, although certainly his complete 
absence from all negotiations and his total silence in the public de- 
bate speak significantK for his lack of involvement, particularly 
since his functional responsibility and past expertise would have 
given him a right to enter the debate. 

Certainly there was an inner core within the Politburo that 
acted both formally in the name of the Politburo in negotiations on 
Czechoslovakia arid intormally as a subgroup with apparently self- 
appointed rt^sponsibility for the niauageuient ol the crisis. The 
membership of th(^se two groups overlai^ped but included Brezh- 
nev, Kosygin, Podgorny, Sus]o\ . and Shelest. with Suslo\ less 
openly active in the pre-crisis period and Shelest absent from ne- 
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gotiations in the post-crisis period. This group was not fully cohe- 
sive at any stage of the crisis; Kosygin and Suslov were persistent 
advocates of caution, and Shelest an early and consistent source 
of interventionist pressure. Moreover, Kosygin, although highly 
active, was constantly threatened with exclusion firom the inner 
group, and on three occasions (at the beginning of April, while he 
was in Iran; at the end of May, while in Karlovy Vary; and in mid- 
July while in Sweden) he was indeed excluded from key decisions. 
Despite misgivings of some members about the wisdom of inva- 
sion, it nevertheless appears that all Politburo members had ac- 
cepted the July 20-21 decision that invasion would proceed unless 
urp;ent measures were taken by Dubcek; and after C//echc)sI()\ ak 
iailurc to iniplenient the C^ieriia and Bratislava aiireenients, all 
Politburo members were bound to this previous commitment. De- 
spite continued misgivings by Suslov and Kos\gin, the decision to 
invade appears to have been unanimous. The e\ idtMice thereiore 
suggests that although the Politbmo remained tlie tormal focus of 
key decisions, the driving force in that body was this small inner 
core of leaders who drew their strength from various con:>titucn- 
cies inside and outside the Politburo. 

CONSIDERATION OF ALTERNATIVES 

This aspect of the study focused on two further research questions 
posed by Brecher: What are the effects of changing stress (a) on the 
search for and evaluation of alternatives; and (b) on the percei\'ed 
range of available alternati\es? It is generally assumed that the 
greater the stress induced by a crisis, the greater is the tendency to 
reduce the number of alternatives under consideration. 

This assumption is certainly supported by the findings related to 
Soviet behavior in 1968. The number and range of alternatives con- 
sidered by some or all of the Soviet leaders throughout the crisis 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. There is no iiiiiiiineut threat from Czechoslovakia; therefore no 

need for action. 

2. Czechoslovakia is experiencing transitional problems; close moni- 
tonng is required but no action is needed. 

3. Economic aid might alleviate pressures built up under Novotn>r 
and now causing problems. 

4. Political support should be provided for Dub6ek to strengthen 
his position against remaining Novotn^ supporters. 
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5. Dialogue and fraternal advice are required because Dub6ek, 
though rehable, is untried and making some mistakes. 

6. Routine military maneuv ers should uo alu ad as planned to im- 
prove the performance of the Czechoslovak army. 

7. Political pressures should be exerted on Dub£ek both through 
bilateral and multilateral negotiations and by mobilizing conser- 
vative forces on which he can rely to prevent the further growth 
of antisociaUst elements. 

8. Military maneuvers should be expanded to test the capability and 
reliability of the Czechoslovak army, with the permanent sta^on- 
ing of Soviet troops the outcome of poor performance. 

9. Economic sanctions should be applied to prevent the un&vorable 
reform of the Czechoslovak economy and to remind the Prague 
leadership of the extent of economic integration into the bloc. 

10. Military niancux ers should ho used to compel politic al compliance. 

11. Military mancu\ (>rs should be used as a cover to achieve the de 
facto stationinu ol troops. 

12. Contacts with forces opposcnl to DuhtVk should be expanded 
to iiaui!;(* their strength and ca|)ahilit\ of forming an alternative 
l(\idersliip. w itlioiit a Soviet invasion hut perhaps with the aid of 
Soviet troops who luqipen to he in (J/eclioslovakia for maneuvers. 

13. Alternative 12, but with a hiU-scale Soviet invasion to support 
the new government. 

14. An iin asion should be mounted to compel the capitulation (tf the 
Dubdek leadership to all Soviet demands. 

15. Direct Soviet military rule should be established over 
Czechoslovakia. 

Other alternatives may of course have been contemplated. The 
Diihcek leadership, for example, was determined not to leave 
Czechoslovak territory after July because they feared they might 
be arrested or kidnapped by Soviet authorities, as had happened a 
decade previously in Hungary. Some Czech leaders also believed 
that one alternative considered in Moscow was a repetition of 
Hitlers strategy: direct rule of the unruly Czechs and an indepen- 
dent state for the more compliant and loyal Slovaks. No evidence 
has come to light suggesting that either of these alternatives was 
considered. It must be said, however, that had a revolutionary tri- 
bunal headed by Indra indeed been established to "try" reformist 
leaders, it is not at all dear what the ultimate fate of DubCek and 
the others would have been. 

In examining the alternatives considered, alternatives I through 
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6 were most prevalent in the pre-crisis period, altli()u<j;li by tlie end 
of that period alternatives 7 and 8 had also been adopted; 10 and 11 
were under consideration; and vague references to mutual broth- 
erly aid and military assistance were beginning to be made. In the 
early crisis period, the range of alternatives was at its widest with 
all the options, excluding numbers 1, 14, and 15, under considera- 
tion. By July, with the refusal of Dub^ek to attend the Warsaw 
meeting, the heightening of tensions following the pubhcation of 
the "2,000 Words," and the Soviet nonwithdrawal of troops, the 
range of options narrowed greatly to include only numbers 7, 10, 
11, 12. When, however, the Soviets agreed to witlnhaw their re- 
maining troops from (>zech()slo\ akia m rctui n tor l)ul)cek s agree- 
ment to hold bilateral talks at C'ieriia. the aiternatlM s narrowed to 
only two — mimbers 7 and 13, tiiat is, political negotiations or an 
invasion to replace Dubcek. Dnbcek's failnre to u[)liold the agree- 
ments that Moscow felt liad l^een reached at (''ienia left only one 
alternative: an in\asion to replace him. OiiK when the invasion 
failed to achieve this objective did the Soviet leadership once again 
widen the search for alternatives. Numbers 14 and 15 were dis- 
cussed but only nnmber 14 was adopted, namely, to nse the fact of 
invasion and the threat of continued occupation to compel Dnb- 
cek's capitulation The threat of direct rule from Moscow, made by 
Grechko in March 1969, did not at this stage have to be made. The 
consideration of alternati\ es, therefore, was widest in tlie early 
phases of the crisis period and narrowed substantially after Phase 
Three. 



CONCLUSlOiN 

Three final observations might be made about the Soviet handling 
of the crisis as a whole. The first relates to the quality of crisis esca- 
lation. Did the Soviet handling of the crisis lead the Czechoslovaks 
to believe an invasion was the tiltimate rung in the escalation lad- 
der? Certainly many of the Czechoslovak leaders and most West- 
em intelligence agencies calculated that the Soviet Union would 
invade if all else failed. The fear of invasion was at its highest in 
July and receded in August after C'ierna, whe n Dubcek felt he had 
won, if not a complete victory, at least some breathing space, ('on- 
fusion was also heightened by the withdrawal of So\ iet troops in 
lat(* Jnl\ and early August, which was regarded as another conces- 
sion to Czechoslovak demands. Althougli the Dubcek leadership 
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appears to lia\ o hvcn aware of the seriousness of Soviet intentions 
in mid-Juiy, the deescalation of thv crisis in early August ma\' in 
fact have contributed to the lack of urgency and conviction with 
which Dubdek set about curbing the reform movement, thereby 
precipitating the invasion. The mixture of the strategies of force 
and compromise adopted by Moscow may, therefore, have inad- 
vertently made an ultimate invasion more Ukely. 

The second observation relates to Brezhnev s style of leader- 
sliip. Throughout the crisis, at least until the invasion, Brezhnev 
stayed at the center of the dominant opinion — whether that was 
for or against inxasioii. lie reflected tlic consensus rather than 
sliajit^tl it, and lie allowed the iinier ^roup to eontain the major ad- 
\ ()cates of contending \ iew s, w ith Slielest 's participation in the in- 
ner core eelij^setl only in the i)ost-ei isis i)eriod. To the extent that 
poor and contradietorx So\ iet siiinalinu was one of the many rea- 
sons for the Czechoslovak failure to appreciate the seriousness of 
the situation, Brezhnev's own style of leadership can be held par- 
tially responsible. 

Finally, does the explanation for contradictory signals go beyond 
Brezhnevs style of leadership and the genuine differences of opin- 
ion between Soviet leaders over the reform movement? Did the 
political strengths, resources, positions, and ambitions of individ- 
ual leaders shape and ultimately determine the decision to invade? 
Is it possible, to dte the view of some Czechoslovak leaders, that 
Czechoslovakia was invaded not so much because of the reform 
movement but because Brezhnev was threatened by Shelepin or 
some other leader with dismissal if he did not agree to invade? The 
relationship hetween power and policy is of constant concern to 
SoN'iet specialists, and of course it is true that the process of build- 
ing the consensus to invade was political in that it was connected 
with man\ other issues and policies. The context was also jx)litical 
insofar as jiarticipation in decisions was oitcii dcMued for ai)i)arently 
political rather than functional reasons. The exclusion of kosytijiu, 
in particular, had political oxertones; and Bre/.luie\ s atteni])ts to 
diminish KosN'liin s inlluencc in a nuiiihcr of other areas during 
1968 adds credence to the argument that the noninterventionists 
carried less weight because of Kos\ gin's declining fortunes. But 
given the tremendous influence of Suslov, if tlie constituency for 
nonintervention had been wider and e\'ents in Oechoslovakia it- 
self had been managed with greater realism and finesse by Dubcek 
and other Czechoslovak leaders, an intervention might perhi^[>s 
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have b('(Mi avoided. In the final analysis, however, one must be 
skeptical about the effect of political infighting on the decision to 
invade because of the ahnost complete absence of negative pohtical 
repercussions for the opponents of the invasion. The membership 
of the Politburo in the Soviet Union and party leadership in East- 
em Europe were very stable in the years following the invasion; 
and when demotions were eventually announced, at the top of the 
list were those who had been the most vociferous advocates of inva- 
sion — Shelest in the Ukraine, Gomulka in Poland, and Ulbricht in 
East (Jerniany. 
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1 968 and After: 
The Costs and Consequences 

of Invasion 



THE AFTERMATH OF THE INVASION IN PRAGUE 

When Alexander Diihcek and the other nuMiihcrs of the (>zeeho- 
slovak delegation returned honi Moseow. their personal status and 
the status of their eountrx was most unelear. For the next eight 
months, they would explore the extent of their indepeDdence and 
test Soviet resolve to prevent a return to the status quo ante. 

The population at large, much relieved that the interned Czecho- 
slovak leaders had been restored to their former positions, gradu- 
ally returned to work and refrained from mass resistance, thereby 
allowing the occupying troops to withdraw partially frt>m urban en- 
claves. In general, the situation returned to a forced normality, 
particularly in Slovakia, with most of the incidents of civil disorder 
reported in the Czech lands, and especially among the students. 

The Prague leadership was cauglit between continuing the post- 
January reforms and upholding the terms of the Moscow Protocol. 

Initially there were very few jH^rsonnel ehanges; and all the top 
leaders, with the exception ol Fa\('l, llajek, Sik, H(\j/.lar, and Peli- 
k^n, retained their posts. The press was more restrained and re- 
sponsible, but it still advocated reforms and published news and 
articles that would ha\e been censored elsewliere in Kastern Eu- 
rope. The laws making ( //echoslos akia a federal state were etlected 
on January 1, 1969; and econumic reforms continued to be debated 
openly. 

If Dubcek was under pressure to continue the implementation 
of basic reforms, he was under even greater pressure from the So- 
viets and other conservative forces to abandon them. In the weeks 
following the signing of the Moscow Protocol, Dubdek and the 
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CPCz Praesidium were constantly negotiating with Soviet leaders 
and envoys. Ambassador Chervonenko was omnipresent; First 
Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov was in Prague during Septem- 
ber; Dub£ek was summoned to Moscow in October, to Warsaw in 
November, and to Kiev in December; and CPSU Secretary Katu- 
shev was in Prague (or two weeks at the end of the year. 

The negotiations centered on two subjects, the implementation 
of the Moscow Protocol and the status of Soviet forces in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Soviets, supported by conservatives within the O.eeho- 
sl<)\ak leadership, put unrelenting pressure on Duhcck to upliold 
witliout e\e(>pti()n all the provisions ot the Moscow l^rotoeol. At 
the same time, in return tor a partial withdrawal of ()eeu])\ini; 
forces (partieularK the contingents ot the Kast Knropcaii armies), 
the CzeehosloN aks were forced to sign a treat) allowinii; the perma- 
nent stationing of So\ iet troops. The treaty did not speeit\ an\ up- 
per limit to the mnriher ot troops that would he stationed, and 
although it stated that troops would remain on Czech soil only 
"temporarily . . . for the purpose of safeguarding the security of 
the countries of the socialist commonwealth against the mounting 
revanchist ambitions of West German militarist forces,"' it made 
no mention of a timetable or conditions under which those forces 
would be withdrawn. Moreover, unlike the treaties governing the 
stationing of Soviet troops in Poland and Hungary, this treaty be- 
tween the USSR and Czechoslovakia (as with the treaty between 
the USSR and the GDR) did not require Soviet forces to seek the 
permission of the host government in order to move its troops any- 
where in the country. They could move back into the center of 
Prague on the direct orders of Moscow should the need arise. And 
it was precisely this threat that was used by the Soviet Union in the 
midst of the crisis that broke out in April 1969. 

The crisis was provoked by the mass riots and demonstrations 
directed a-j; mist Sox iet property and installations in i^raiiue follow- 
ing O.echoslovakia s \ ictory over the I^ussians in an i( (' lu)ckey 
final held in Stockholm on March 28. Sox iet leaders had ()l)\ iously 
been growing increasingly dissatishcd with Dubceks leadersiiip 

^ Fnndti ()(1()lH-r 1') I'XiS 'I'lic iiimitxT (if troops rcm.iiniiii; was fstimatt'cl Ix-twrcii 
60,()0()aiul l(X),l)0()al»oinus Wbllf, Soiit t Pout i and EtiroiH', m5-nj7(), p. 470). Dftailinl 
accounts of the months following the invasion are contained in Fred H. Eidlin, The Logic of 
"NommUxation'; Galia Golan. Reform Rule in Czecho^wakia; H. Gordon Skilling, Czecho- 
slovakia's Interrupted Revolution, V.wA Tiuri*!, Wtuj Duln'rk Fell; Michel Iktu, Uh£ri*ie 
impossible; and Vladiniir V. Kusin. From Dubdek to Charter 77. 
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and were looking for u pretext to replace him with someone more 
amenable to Moscow's aims. Accordingly, following the riots, the 
Soviet deputy foreign minister, Madimir S. Semyonov, and the de- 
fense minister. Marshal Grechko, flew to Prague carr\'ing an ul- 
timatum from Brezhnev demanding urgent political changes if a 
second military intervention were to be averted. This occurred on 
March 31, 1969, and in the next two weeks, under the direct su- 
pervision of Grechko, Semyonov, and Ambassador Chervonenko, 
Dub6eks replacement by Gust^v Hus^ was engineered. 

Beginning with the April 17 Central Committee plenum, which 
elected HusiUc to the position of first secretary, the Soviets gained a 
much firmer grip on the situation in Prague. Liberals were gradu- 
ally excluded firom aU positions of influence, censorship was rigidly 
reim posed, and all talk of economic or political reform ceased. 

Normalization has been defined b\ N'ladiniir kusin as the "resto- 
ration of authoritariauisin in conditions of a post-inter\ t iitioiiist 
lack of indigenous legitimacy, carried out imder the close .sui)ervi- 
sion of a dominant toreigri power which retained the {)reK)gative of 
supreme arbitration and interpretation but which preferred to 
work through its domestic agents. It took Moscow and its sup- 
porters in Prague well over a year to reach this stage; but by the 
summer of 1969, according to this definition, the situation in Prague 
was weU on its way toward "normalization," Soviet-style. 

WIDER CONSEQUENCES OF THE INVASION 

Although the entry of troops into Czechoslovakia did not physi- 
cally affect the populations of other coimtries, its repercussions in- 
side and outside the USSR in both East and West were enormous. 
Of course one must not conclude that everything that occurred 
after the invasion happened because of the invasion — post hoc 
ergo procter hoc. There were wide-ranging discussions, divisions, 
and debates before the invasion, and many of these continued after- 
ward. Nevertheless, on a whole range of issues, the invasion crys- 
tallized opinion and set the seal on policies pursued by, and to- 
ward, the S()\ iet Union. 

Within the Soviet Union, the primary effect of the invasion was 
the setting of rigid parameters for reform and revision. The more 
unyielding attitude toward dissent had already been signaled by 

^ Kusin, from Dubdek to Charter 77, p. 145. 
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the Brezhnev leadership well before the Prague Spring with the 
arrest and trial of Ginzburg and Galanskov and the censorship of 
Solzhenitsyn. The debate within the elite itself on the possible ex- 
tent of the political and economic reform of the Soviet system had 
by no means been decided before the invasion. Any talk of sub- 
stantial political change in the direction of liberalization was firmly 
ended by the invasion, when "revisionism** in any form was en- 
shrined as a danger equal to "dogmatism.** And in the realm of eco- 
nomic reform, even though Kosygin himself had championed the 
limited evohition of the Soviet centrally planned economy as early 
as 1965, tlu" Prague Spriiiii, which was used !)> detrac tors of Ko- 
sygiji s ecououiie reloriii as proof of the negative^ pohtical couse- 
(lU(MK(^s (){ t'c onoinif detcntrahzatiou, ended all chances of eco- 
nomic rclonn in the I'SSU during l^rczhnev's tenure.^ This was 
due both to the real fear of a rejietition of the Prague Sj^ring in tlie 
Soviet Union and to the hu tlier loss of jjoliticai influence which 
Kosygin himself suffered after the invasion. 

In Kastern Europe, the repercussions of the invasion varied. 
UndoubtcxlK it cast a unix ersal shadow over all debates on pohtical 
reform, but beyond that, the 1( ssons learned depended very much 
on individual East European leaders* perceptions of the reasons for 
the in\ asion. The Hungarians, who had introduced their own wide- 
ranging but purely economic reforms in January 1968, decided that 
the invasion was not meant to threaten those reforms, and they 
continued to implement them. 

Rumania and Yugoslavia felt that the Soviet decision to invade 
had been influenced by two key factors: the almost certain knowl- 
edge that the risk of Western military counteraction against the So- 
viet bloc was negligible; and the calculation that Czechoslovak 
military and civil resistance would be minimal and could be con- 
tained. The Yugoslavs in particular concluded that the USSR would 
not have invaded had the risk of an East-West confrontation been 
higher; and as a result they sought to deter any similar threat to 

'The impact of Czechoslovak events on economic reform in the Soviet Union and else- 
where in the bloc is analyzed on the basis of personal experience by Wlodzimier/. Bnis. 

"F.conomir Reforms as an issue in Soviet-East European Relations." in Karen Dawislia and 
Fhilip Hanson, eds . Soi ii't-EasI Uttiopcan Dilcminas. p. ST A similar eoiuu ction was made 
I))' I^'idei Ca.stro in his own speech lollowiiig llie iuvasitiu wlien lie ilirectU (jueNtioned 
whether all economic reform would now be jettisoned following the invasion (see Appear- 
ance of Maj. Fidel Castro Ruz). The oflBcial Soviet denigration of the purely economic as- 
pects of \\\v Praiiue Spriiii; did n<»t apjiear until some time al\er the invasion and wa» re- 
flected ill the work by I. M. Mnichkovskaya, Ot revvaonizma k predatel'stvu. 
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their own country by obtaining and publicizing American security 
guarantees, which Belgrade interpreted as proof that the United 
States would escalate to global confrontation if Yugoslavia were 
ever invaded/ The Rumanians also followed such a policy, much 
aided by President Johnson s warning to Moscow after the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia that any similar pressure on Rumania threatened 
to unleash **the dogs of war.**' The Rumanian i)()[)iilation was put 
on national alert, and President Ceau§escu flatly warned Moscow 
that "the Rumanian people will not permit anybody to violate the 
territory of our fatherland."** 

After tlu* actual crisis died down, liowcxcr, tlu Kiimaiiians in 
fact became rather more compliant and cooperative than tlu'x had 
been throu^hont the first eit^ht months of 19f>S. The\ l)e<j;an to par- 
ticipate in bloc encla\('s and \\'arsa\\ Pact joint niancn\crs; they 
played dow n their relations w itli West Ciernian\ ; and the\ ac(jni- 
esc( (1 in Sox iet eflorts to keep alive the plans ior an international 
Communist conference. 

In Poland and Ea.st (km inanx, the uncompromisini!;ly harsh atti- 
tudes of Gomulkaand Ulbricht toward th( Pr i^ue .Sprini^ had been 
conditioned by a mixture of personal political vulnerability and 
regime instability. Gonudka and L Ihricht both felt that a Prague 
Spring in Warsaw or Berlin, as in fact was demanded in Poland in 
March 1968, would certainly result in their own political demise 
and might totally upset the precarious balance of forces within 
their regimes. Many of their efforts during the Prague Spring were 
concentrated, therefore, not only on preventing spillover but also 
on forcing the Soviet leadership to recognize its responsibility for 
preventing the collapse of traditional centers and bases of power in 
a fraternal Communist country. Both Gomulka and Ulbricht could 
rightly fear that Brezhnevs willingness to allow the ouster of No- 
votny in December 1967 — dismissing Novotn^s a[)pc il for Soviet 

VS«-«' H. B. (, 'rain and J. 1^. (lillfspif. "Vimi)sla\ Kfaction to tli«' ("/» i lidslovak Lilitraliza- 
tioii Mi)v«Mnfnl aiul flic Invasion of UXiS. pp. 227-3S, .mil Hol)iii Alison Hrniiimloii. 
"Armed Forces and Socit-t) in Vugoslas ia, pp. 171-80. Vtij;»).sla\ It-ars td a .Soviet iiuasiuii 
could not have been eased by widespread rumors that Gen. Jan Sejna, who had defected 
from Czechoslovakia in February 1968, had taken with him a copy of the so-called "Polarka 
Project " which envisaged a So\i<-t inxasion of Yugoslavia thionuh nentral Austria. See 
James Btirnhani, "The Polarka Project, p. 426; and Graham H. Turbiville, Jr., "Interven- 
tion in Yugoshuia. pp. b2-73. 

'President Johnsons August 30 speech in San Antonio, lexas. New York Times, August 
31, 19(>S. 

''Ceanviest us speech of Anmist 21, 1968, is reprinted in Robin Alison Remington, ed.. 
Winter in I'rague, pp. 359-61. 
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assistance with thv famous phrase "Eto vashe delo!" (This is your 
affair) — could echo throughout Eastern Europe and tempt con> 
tenders for power in their own countries. Although the invasion 
certainly did reassert Soviet control over the East European no- 
menklatura^ it did not signify unending Soviet commitment to ei- 
ther ComuUca or Ulbricht personally. The former was replaced by 
Edward Gierek after riots in Poland in December 1970, and the 
latter was eased out by Erik Honecker the following spring as a re- 
sult of his continued obstruction of OstpohHk. Of the East Euro- 
pean leaders whose troops were involved in the invasion, only Kd- 
clar and Zhivkov sur\ ivctl thv political turmoil procliiccd aftt-i- the 
invasion, and indeed Kadar enjoxcd imiisual support and protec- 
tion in Moscow, despite his contmual etiorts tlnoughout 1968 to 
plead tor moderation there. ^ 

The only other direct etiect on Eastern lunope of the Sox iet in- 
vasion was in Albania, where the regime, long estranged from the 
Soviet Union, finally decided to withtlraw from the Warsaw Pact. 
The alliance between Tirana and Peking was subsequently further 
secured. 

One of Mikhail S»islov*s major preoccupations in 1968 had been 
to construct a united front to isolate Chinese "dogmatism." As a 
result of the invasion, the front was more difficult to forge, and the 
Chinese became even more intransigent and assertive. Apart from 
issuing the strongest condemnation of this "abominable crime" 
perpetrated b\ the "clique of Soviet revisionist renegades,"" the 
invasion sparked off two other developments that further damagenl 
Sino-Soviet relations. One was Peking's conclusion that the USSR 
had degenerated into a state of "social-imperiaUsm and social fas- 
cism" equal to, and in foct in collusion with, U.S. imperiahsm.^ Pe- 
king accused both superpowers of pursuing spheres of influence 
policies that ruthlessly suppressed the common aspirations for na- 

'For Further jmalyses of the effftts of till' iii\asi«>ii on tht- fivf. see Fritz Ermath, Intrrna- 
tioudlisDi. Si'niritif ami Ij'fiUiuuK I). \ KcKvina Morefoii. Tlir Impact of nt'tciitt' on dela- 
tions between the Member States of the Warsaw I'act . Melvin CJroan, After L Ihriclit, I he 
End of an Era?" pp. 74—93; Christopher Jones, "Soviet Hegemony in Eastern Europe," 
pp. 216-41; Jan Weydenthal, "Polish Politics and the Czechoslovak Crisis in 1968**; Melvin 
Croan, "C.'/eehoslovakia, inhrieht and the (iernian Prol)lein. ' pp. 1-7; NidK^lis W'ilham 
ncthcll Cniiiu^ka His Poland and His Communism; and \i. K. Dziewanowski, The Com- 
munist hit ty oj Poland. 

^Chinese Prime Minister Choii En-lai at Rumanian embassy reception. The Times, Au- 
gust 24, 1968. 

•Ibid. 
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tional liberation; and Soviet actions in (Czechoslovakia were equa- 
ted with American policies in Southeast Asia. Another direct de- 
velopment of the invasion was the escalation of tensions along the 
Sino-Soviet firontier» with China making the first formal diplomatic 
protest to Moscow over border disturbances at this time. These 
tensions escalated into a major skirmish between Soviet and Chi- 
nese border guards in March 1969 on Chen-pao Island in the Us- 
suri River. Chinese propagsmdists subsequently equated their own 
eflR>rts to contain Soviet military incursions with the "courageous 
struggle of the Czechoslovak people who strongK' oppose the mili- 
tary occupation by Soviet revisionist social-imperialism.**"* Thus 
lessons drawn hy Peking from the So\'iet invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia not onK aclded to the ahnost complete ])reakdo\\n o{ rela- 
tions betwcc'ii the two countries, hut .ilso cni^endered additional 
fears in Peking of Moscow's capabilities and intentions. As such, 
the invasion was an important stcppiim stone toward Chinese 
acceptance of the notion that an entente w ith " the enemy of your 
enemy" — namely, the United States — was the best guarantee of 
Chinese security against Russian expansionism. TIk^ invasion of 
Czechoslovakia was, of course, but one episode in the long and 
complicated series of events that produced the major shift in Sino- 
American relations in the 1970s, but its influence on the percep- 
tions of the Chinese leadership should not be underestimated. 

Although the invasion may have led the Chinese to draw doser 
to the West, thereby hastening a realignment in global politics that 
could not have been more damaging to the Soviet Union, the harm 
inflicted by any such reahgnment was softened by the fact that the 
Western powers were not as traumatized by the invasion as the 
Chinese. To be sure, the immediate reaction of various Western 
governments was one of great despair and moral outrage; but by 
the end of 1968, it had generally been decided that the political and 
military consequences ol tlic in\asit)ii could be contained. NATO 
headquarters concluded that although six or seven Soviet divisions 
were now stationed along the Czcchoslos ak border with West Ger- 
man\'. the new situation could be balanced b\ NATO and was not 
particularh destabilizing." Further, a classified U.S. Department 
of Defense report, leaked to Atlantic News in N()vend)er 1968. ac- 
tually stated that the invasion of Czechoslovakia had if anything 

"CAriMten Science Monitor (London edition). August 26, 1960. 
^New York Times, November 12. 1968. 
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"reduced the net threat" to Europe from the Warsaw Pact, since 
the reliability and loyalty of the Czechoslovak army and population 
had been damaged.'^ 

In the political sphere, of course, any hope of success for the 
Western policy of bridge building in Eastern Europe was dashed 
by the invasion. But that did not exclude the possibility of bridge 
building to Moscow. The invasion acted as a land of tabula rasa 
upon which OstpoliHk and detente — Soviet-style — could be writ- 
ten. It succeeded, where the 1967 Karlovy Vary Conference had 
failed, in making it dear to East and West alike that any bridges 
that might be built across divided Europe would have to pass 
through Moscow. By interpreting the Soviet action as an attempt 
not only to stamp out domestic reform in Prague but also to regain 
control over bloc external policy, it is possible to eliminate much of 
the contratliction between the act ot iiixasioii and the subsequent 
promotion of Kast-WVst contacts. Althouijh Kast-\\'est relations 
were acKfrseK aHeeted initially, by the first amiiversarx ol the in- 
vasion negotiations were proceeding; apace once a,u;ain on the (Ger- 
man (juestion, nuclear iionproliteration, strategic arms limitation, 
and a European sec urity conlcrence — ail ol whicli bore fruit in the 
first half of the 1970s.'' 

Protiress in l]ast-\\est relations \\ as made not only in the shadow 
cast by the reas.sertion of Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe, but 
also as a direct result of recognition by the West of that hegemony. 
The relationship was enshrined in the so-called "Sonnenfeldt doc- 
trine" pursued by the Nixon administration and espoused, ott the 
record, by Secretary of State Henry Kissiniz;er's chief advisor on So- 
viet policN', Helmut Sonnenfeldt, in 1975." The doctrine acknowl- 
edged that the encouragement of greater "organic unity" between 
East Europe and Moscow, by increasing stability in Central Eu- 
rope, was actually in Americas strategic interest. Of course, the 
advent of President Jimmy Carters administration, with its em- 
phasis on human rights, put an end to this policy and set the pace 
for a much more active U.S. interest in internal transformation in 
Eastern Europe. This interest continued into the Reagan years, as 

"Atlantic News, November 3, 1968. 

"For further detaib, see John Newhouse, Cold Dauii. Thr Stonj of SALT. WiUy Brandt, 
People and Politics, and Ridiarc! Milhons Nixon, Thr Sfi inoirs of Hu lxnd Sixon. 

"The text of the State Depailinent briefing delivered by Sonnenfeldt to U.S. anil)a.s- 
sadors in Europe in December 1975 was leaked, and published by the New York Times, 
April 6. 1976. 
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evidenced by the support given to Solidarity in Poland after 1980. 
But however short-lived, the early and major successes of detente 
were based on Washington's acceptance of Soviet power in Eastern 
Europe and Soviet troops in Prague. 

THE INVASION, IDI^OiXKiV, AND THE 
INTERiNATlONAL COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 

Surveying the international scene, one could conclude that the So- 
viet intervention did not incur great or even substantial costs to 

Moscow. Occurring at a time when Sino-Soviet relations were al- 
ready at their lowest ebb and U.S. power, drained of its essential 
will and life blood in Vietnam, could not ehallen^^e Soviet strength, 
the invasion reversed no trends, impeded \ er\ few. and even facili- 
tated others. In one area only is it possible to sa\ that the in\'asi(m 
perhaps threatened to reverse a trend, and this was in the interna- 
tional Communist movement, which prior to the Prague Spring 
had witnessed a number of Soviet successes in forging a broad 
united front against the Chinese. After the invasion, which was 
condemned by all the leading nonruling Communist parties (with 
the exception of those of West Germany, Luxembourg, Greece, 
and Portugal — the last being in exile in Moscow at that time), So- 
viet hopes for convening an international Communist conference 
in November were dashed. Soviet theoreticians previously on the 
offensive against Chinese dogmatism were now on the defensive, 
feebly trying to justify the invasion in ideological terms acceptable 
to the international Communist movement. 

At the core of the dispute was the new meaning the invasion 
gave to the terms "proletarian internationalism and "sovereignty. 
Mcscow was forced to respond to sustained criticism from within 
the movement to tlie effect that proletarian int(M nationalism could 
never replace noninterference and ecjuaht) as liuidinii princijiles of 
relation;* between Communist parties (a \ lew [)articnlaii\ espoused 
by Luigi Longo).'' Fidel ('astro, w ho supported the inv asion fioni a 
purely political point of view, nevertheless attacked Moscow for 
trying to construc t a theorc^tical or legal justification. Speaking on 
the issue of Whether or not Czechoslovakia's sovereignty had been 
violated, he declared that the violation was flagrant. ... It had 

I 'I 'tutd. Scptciiiher H, 1968. Aiso see Kevin Devlin, "The New Crisis in European 

C'Uiiitnuiii^iii, pp. 57—69. 
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absoluteK not one appearance of legal if \ "'" In the same speech he 
dismissed the unsigned appeal by Czechoslovak partx^ and govern- 
ment officials as a *'fig leaf," saying *1 do not think that the appeal 
by high-ranking persons could be a justification because the jus- 
tification can only be the political fact in itself — that Czechoslo- 
vakia was marching toward a counterrevolutionary situation/'*^ In 
Spain the Communist party leader, Santiago Carrillo, in retrospect 
summed up the effect of the invasion on Euro-Communism when 
he wrote, "The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 was the 
last straw.**"* 

The Soviet response to this sustained criticism was twofold: con- 
tinued atti'inpts h\ Soviet itlcolouiists to provide an ideological 
niisoii d ctri' for tin- ac tion; and c'doiis hy some Son ict Icadci s to 
diminish the importance ot u;aiiiin«Ji; sui)p()rt from nonrulin<j; ( Com- 
munist parties. The latter trend put absolute priorit\ on the unity 
(){ the l)loe rather than on the colu sion ot the wider C.'onununist 
moxt ineut, thereby effecti\('ly downgrading Suslovs hopes lor a 
united front against the C'hinese. 

Both ot these trends were evident in editorials and articles pub- 
lished in all the leading Soviet newspapers and journals following 
the invasion. Foremost among them was the Praida article by 
S. Kovalev, entitled "Sovereignt\' and the International Obliga- 
tions of Socialist Countries," in which the theory of limited sox er- 
eignt) within the socialist commonwealth — immediately labeled 
the "Brezhnev Doctrine" by the Western press — was enunciated. 
Kovalev adamantly rejected any "nonclass approach to the ques- 
tion of sovereignty" and dismissed those critics within the move- 
ment who, like Castro, doubted the invasion s legality: "Those who 
speak of the 'illegality' of the allied socialist countries' actions in 
Czechoslovakia forget that in a class society there is and can be no 
such thing as nonclass law." Rather, he maintained, the interest of 
maintaining socialism in every country of the socialist common- 
wealth must take precedence over the sovereignty of individual so- 
cialist states, so that, in his words, *'a socialist state that is in a sys- 
tem of other states constituting a socialist commonwealth cannot 
be free of the common interests of that commonwealth." Else- 
where, other theoreticians developed the notion that socialism 

Appearance of M^for Fidel Castro Ruz. 

'^Ihid. 

"'Santiago C'arrillo. Eurocommunism ami the State, p. 132. 
^Pruvda, September 26, 1968. 
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and sovorciiint) were not being contrasted. Rather, as one author 
stated, the building of socialism was a "higher sovereign right of 
the peoples" than formal defense of the abstract rights of a sover- 
eign state. As such, ''accusations of a violation* of Czechoslovak 
sovereignty" were both "without substance" and based on "an ab- 
solutely abstract understanding and interpretation of the mean- 
ing of sovereignty, on an interpretation which is limited to formal 
logic."*» 

Also at the center of the Soviet ideologists' attempts to deflect 
criticism fix>m the international Communist movement was the de- 
bate over the "meaning in life" of proletarian internationalism. It 
will be remembered that this term rejilaeed "iioninteiferenee as a 
cardinal principle governinii inter-C'oiniminist relations \er\ early 
in the Czeehoslox ak crisis, but it was not until the invasion that the 
term mox ed from the realm of theor\ to practice, thereby gaining 
immense importance in the moNcment as a whole. 

It iioes without sasinti; that tlic Kuro-C .Onniuuiists wouki ncxcr 
accept proletarian internationalism to mean the recognition of So- 
viet interests as paramount and So\ iet ideological pruiiuuucements 
as unimpeachable. As far as the Euro-Communists were concerned, 
that era, v\ hich was in its twilight before the Prague Spring, firmly 
ended with the invasion. 

The Soviet strategy for dealing with this very serious rift re- 
vealed the lasting divisions in the Soviet leadership and in the bloc 
over the status of world Communist opinion. One group, repre- 
sented by Suslov and Ponomarev, tried desperately to stress the 
lowest common denominator in relations between Moscow and the 
nonruling parties, hoping to maintain contact with the movement 
as a whole and thereby to salvage the planned international Com- 
munist conference. In fact, this was achieved through patient and 
well-directed efforts by Suslov and Ponomarev; and the conference 
ultimately convened in Moscow on June 5, 1969. The seventy- 
eight parties that attended resolved to strive for greater unity and 
to overlook differences on "points of detail" — namely Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Sino-Soviet conflict. There were wide-ranging and 
open debates, summarized in the pages oi' Pravdo, critical of Soviet 
polic>' toward both Pratiue and Peking; but Brezhnev, too, was able 
to use the tbrum to demand a resolute fight agamst both "revision- 

'"A. Sovetov, "Sovreineiinyi etap burbi iitf/lulii sotsiali/iiioiii i imix-iialj/imnii," 
Mezhduna rodnaya zkizn, no. 11 (November 1968): 7. 
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ism and opportunism whether of the right or of the left. It was 
Comutka and Ulbricht who acted as the hatchet men for the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia, thereby allowing Moscow to reconstruct a 
basis for unity. 

Following the conference, the outbursts among the Euro-Com- 
munist parties against "normalization" in Prague decreased, par- 
ticularly after leading opponents of the invasion were expelled 
from the Austrian and French Communist parties (Ernst Fischer 
and Roger Caraudy). Nevertheless, Euro-Communist objections 
to incorporating the Soviet definition of proletarian international- 
ism into the C'onnnunist lexicon continued, witii the challenge cnl- 
niiiiatini:; at the All-Kuropean (Conference ol CCoinuiunist Piirties in 
Berlin in June 1976. The coiiuunnicjuc' most siguificantly coutaiiied 
no reference to proletariau iuterualionalisni, referring instead to 
"mutual soliclarit) among working peoples o( all countries. " It 
insisted on the strict independence ot each ("omnnniist party and 
on noninterference in the internal affairs of an\ one party hv an- 
other. Eight years after the invasion of Czechoslo\ akia, therefore, 
Moscow had succeeded in reestablishing the solidarits, if not the 
unity, ol tlic internatioTial Communist movement by patient efforts 
(primarily Suslovs) to stress common interests rather than ditter- 
ences. This meant in the end dropping any hopes that the Euro- 
Communists v\()nld accept the Soviet notions of limited sover- 
eignty and proletarian internationalism or an\ other theoretical 
justification for the invasion of Czechoslovakia that Moscow might 
wish to evolve. 

In contrast to Suslov s concern for the opinion of the interna- 
tional Communist movement, there was a very strong alternative 
view that consistently stressed the relative unimportance of any 
party not already in power. Euro-Communists who attacked the 
invasion were dismissed as naive and impudent "anti-Sovietchiks." 
This view was expressed by Brezhnev himself in the postinvasion 
negotiations in Moscow. Mlyn^ reports that in response to an im- 
promptu outburst by Dub6ek, Brezhnev lashed out: 

So what do you think will he done on your hehulf? Nothing. There 
will be no war. Comrade Tito and Comrade Ceau$escu will say their 

*^Pravda, June 8. 1969. 

*^Pmvda, July 2, 1976. Also see Roy Godson and Stephen Haseler, Eurocommuniam 

(London: Macmillaii. 1978). Paolo Kilo ciclla 'Ibrrt- t-t at. t'ds., Eurocommumsm: Myth 
or Ih alifi/:^ (l^iiulon: IVii^iiin. 1979); and G. R Urban, ed., Eurocommwtism (London: 
Maurice Temple Smith, 1978). 
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piece, and so will (loiiirade Herliniiiu'l. Well, and what ot itr* You are 
courtinii; the C.'oininunist iu()\ (MiK iit in Western Europe, but that 
won I amount to an> tiling lor htty years.'" 

This emphasis on the relative insignificance of the nonruling par- 
ties increased with the negative reaction to the invasion; and edi- 
torials in leading journals asserted as never before the importance 
of the unity of the ruling parties as the key to the power and future 
of socialism in international relations. Thus a major article appear- 
ing in November 1968 showed its complete disdain for the role of 
nonruling parties by £uling to even mention them in any equation 
of the power of socialism: 

Faithfulness to proletarian internati(Mialisni is niainK revealed hy the 
Coniniunist parties and jieoples of fraternal countries in the carr> int!; 
out ol the sort of internal and foreign polic> tlial promotes tlie inter- 
national socialist system as the most important factor in present-day 
social progress. . . . Monolithic unity, close cooperation and fraternal 
solidarity of the countries of the international socialist system — these 
are the most important sources of its power. ^ 

The iniplicalions of this view were cleiu- and lastinti;: It may be 
dcsirai)le to have the support of nonruliuu Conirruinist parties, but 
at the end of tlie day, Comrade Berlinj2;uer has no tanks. The source 
of power of tlie international socialist s\ stem rests not on the ap- 
pr()])ati()n ot the debatinji; circles that call themscK es CJonnnnnist 
parties in Europe, but on tlie real political, economic, geographic, 
and mihtary unity of will and action of the Soviet-controlled bloc of 
socialist states. 

At international Communist meetings, Moscow may have cho- 
sen to downplay its own views on limited sovereignty and proletar- 
ian internationalism in order to prevent further rifts in the world 
Communist movement, but this is not to say that they ceased to be 
guiding principles of Soviet foreign policy. On the contrary they 
were consistently reaffirmed at the twenty-fourth, twenty-fif^h, 
and twenty-sixth party congresses and in key textbooks on Interna- 
tional law and foreign pohcy published after 1968.^ In all these 
documents, Moscow was careful to place fidelity to the Soviet- 

"^Zdenek Miyii.if Vi^/if Frost iti Praaur. p 2 tl 

'^"W'likii ()kt\ al)r i miro\<)\ ohsht lit '<t\ < iin\ i pioiin ss I'ulitic heskoc \amoti})r(izot anie 
11 (Noveinl)er l^bh): 9. Also see M. 1. irus, Leninsku pniitsipy vnesfmei politiki SSSH i 
proletarskU internatsionalizm/' Vapnmif Morii i:PSS U (November 1968): 24 for the "Lenin- 
ist directives" on the application of proletarian internationalism in C7.echoslovakia. 

^'^See, for example, A. A. CromykoanH R. \'. Poiiomarev, eds . Istorii/a tm shiwi polUtiH 
SSSR, vol. 2, 1945-1976 (Moscow: Izdatelstvo nauka. 1977), pp. 350-52; V. M. Khvostov. 
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defined principles of limited sovereignty and proletarian interna- 
tionalism alonjiside Soviet recognition of, in Brezhne\''s words at 
the 26th Party Congress, "a wealth of ways and methods for devel- 
oping the socialist way of hfe."^'* Nevertheless, as Brezhnev stated 
in this same speech, and as the Politburo reaffirmed in its numer- 
ous exchanges with the Polish leadership during the crisis in that 
country af^er August 1980, these principles were still and would al- 
ways be the determinants of Soviet action in "complex and critical 
moments. . . . That is how it was and how it will be, and let no one 
have any doubt as to our common determination to secure our in- 
terests and to defend the socialist gains of the peoples."" 

The most dire consequences of the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
occurred, it can be concluded, not outside the Communist bloc but 
inside it, to the t xtent that unity of action was preserved at the 
expense of iniity ot w ill on the part of a significant section ot the 
population and t lite ot (//(niiosloxakia and other states in Eastern 
Europe. But as l)ccani(' so apparent with the inxasion, when the 
Soviet objective was to maintain the Soviet position in Eastern Eu- 
rope tor eternity," the transient ahenatioii of one or two genera- 
tions in the end mattered for very little. 

PnMemy ittortt vnethnei polMh SSSR i mezhdunarodnykh otnoshenii, p. 436; V. P. 
N ikhamin et al. (Higher Party School of the CPSU Central Committee), eds. . Sooremennyye 

mezhdnnarodnyye otnosheniya i vnahyayapoUt^ Sovetskovo Soyuzti (Moscow: Izdatelstvo 
mysl', 1972!. pp S-12. 15,3-57; I. D. Ovsvany et ul,. A Study of Soviet Forciau Policy 
(Moscow: Progress i'ublisliers, 1975), pp. 12, 60-62, and \. S. Shevtsov , Satsional nyi 
SuverenUet^ pp. 176-93. Fbr more general accounts and documents of Soviet-Czechoslovak 
relations published since the invasion, see Akademiya Nauk SSSR, Institut Nauchnoi Infor- 
matsii po Obshcht st\ < nnvm Naukam. Chekhoslovakiya, Chetmir Amort, SSSR i osio- 
hozhdrniye ChekhosUnakii. N G Chcrmslit'x . Ohshchesivn sorrt<<kO'Chekhoshvatskoi 
druziihy; N. N. Rodionov et al., eds., Sovelsko-cliekhoslovatskiye vtiioaiieniya. 

**Br^nevs speech, transmitted live by Radio Moscow; February 23, 1961, $U/6657/C/6. 

"Ibid. 
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Key Political 
and Military Leaders, 
USSR, 1968 



THE POLITBURO: FULL MEMBERS 

L. 1. Br('/hno\\ (iciicral Sccrctar), C'tMitial Cloniniittoe 

G. I. Nbronov. Chairman. HSFSH (^oiiiu il of Ministers 

A. P. Kii ilenko, Secrctarv, C^c ntral Coiniiiittee 

A. N. Kosynin, Friiiu' Minister 

K. T. Mazurov, First Dejiutx Prinic Minister 

A. Ya. Pel'slie, Mead. Part\ (Control Coniniittee 

N. \. Podgorny. ('hairnian, Praesidiiini ot the Supreme Soviet 

D. S. Polyansky, F'irst Deputy Prime Minister 

M. A. Snslov, Secretary, Central C'onnnittee 

A. N. Shelepin, Chairman, Trade Unions 

P. Ye. Shelest, First Secretary, Ukrainian Central Committee 

THE POLITBURO: CANDIDATE MEMBERS 

Yu. V. Anchopox . Head. KGB 

V. V. Grisliin, Head, NIoseow (>ity Party Committee 

P. N. Demiche\ , Secretary, Central Committee 

D. A. Kunaev, First Secretary, Kazakhstan Central Committee 

P. M. Masherov, First Secretary, Belorussian Central Committee 

V. P. Mzhavanadze, First Secretary, Georgian Central Committee 

Sh. R. Rashidov, First Secretary, Uzbekistan Central Committee 

D. F. Ustinov, Secretary, Central Committee 

V. V. Shcherbitsky, Chairman, Ukrainian Council of Ministers 

THE SECRETARIAT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
(excluding those Secretaries listed above) 

I. V. Kapitanov 

K. F. Katushev, after April 10, 1968, in charge of Central Commit- 
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tee Department for Liaison with Ruling Communist and Work- 
ers" Parties 
F. D. Kulakov 

B. P. Ponomarev, in charge of Central Committee International 

Department 
M. S. Solomentsev 

KEY MILITARY LEADERS 

A. A. (ircc'hko. Minister oi Deiense 

I. I. Yakiihovsky, (Joinmaiuler in C^hiet, WTO 

M. y. Zakharov, Cliief. Geiu'ral Staft 

A. A. Yei^ishev, (Mii< 1. Main Political Administration 

I. K.h. Ha^ramyan. (.hiel. Hear (until July 1968) 

S. S. Maryakhin, Chief, Hear (after July 1968) 

K. A. Vershinin, Commander in Chief, Air Force 

S. G. Gorshkov, Commander in Chief, Navy 

N. I. Krylov, Commander in Chief, Strategic Rocket Forces 

K. S. Moskalenko, Chief Inspector 

R F. Batitsky, First Deputy Chief, General Staff 

I. S. Konev, General-Inspector 

M. I. Kazakov, Chief of Staff, WTO (until early August 1968) 
S. M. Shtemenko, Chief of Staff, WTO (after early August 1968) 
I. G. P^vlovsky, Commander in Chief, Ground Forces 
R K. Koshevoi, Commander, Group Soviet Fbroes, Germany 
A. M. Kushchev, Head. WTO Permanent Mission, Prague 
V. V. Zhadov, Deputy Head, WTO Permanent Mission, Prague 

OTHER ACTIVISTS 
(not mentioned above) 

Yu. \. iTnitsk). First Secretary, Transcarpathian oblast' 

L. S. Kulichenko, First Secretary, Volgograd oblast' 

V. V. Zagladin, Deputy Head, Central Committee International 

Department 

M. v. Zimyanin. Editor, Fmi da 

A. A. Gronn ko, Minister ot Foreii^n Affairs 

V. V. Ku/nets()\ , First Deputy Minister ot Foreign Allairs 

S. (i. Lapin. C>eneral Direc tor. TASS 

K. \. Husakov. Head. ( rutral C^onniutlee Department for Liaison 

with Ruling C'onununist and Workers Parties (alter April 1968) 
\'. I. Konotop, First Secretary. Moscow ohlast 
V. S. Tolstikov, First Secretar\, Leningrad oblast 
S. V. Chervonenko, USSR Ambassador, Prague 
I. I. Udaltsev, Minister>Counselor, USSR Embassy, Prague 
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January 5- April 5- 

PRAESIDIUM OF THE CPGZ AprU S August 31 



oldfich C>(M ni'k 


X 


X 


Jaroimr Dolaiisky 


X 




Alexander Uubcek 


X 


X 


Jin Hendrych 


X 




Michal Chudik 


X 




Lynuiomtr Jtwoiaer 


X 


X 


Bohuslav LaStoviCka 


X 




Jozef Lendrt 


X 


X (cand.) 


Antonln Novotny 


X 




Otakar Simfinek 


X 




Antonfn Kapek 


X (cand.) 


X (cand.) 


Miroslav F^istyHk 


X (cand.) 




Michal Saboldik 


X (cand.) 




Stefan SiUlovsk^ 


X (cand.) 




Ludvik Vaculik 


X (cand.) 




Vasil BiFak 


X 


X 


Josef BorAvka 


X 




Jan Filler 


X 


X 


Emil Rigo 


X 


X 


Josef Spacck 


X 


X 


Frantisek Barhi'rek 




X 


Frantisek Kriegel 




X 


Josef Snirk()\ sky 




X 


Oldfich Svestka 




X 


bohumil Simon 




X (cand.) 


SECRETARIES OF THE CPCZ 






Antoiini Novotny 


X 




JiH Hendrych 


X 
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Dralionii'r Kokler X X 

Vladimir Koucky x 

Stefan Sadovsky X x 

Alexander Dubcek x x 

Ct'stmi'r Cisaf x 

Alois Indra x 

jo/et I.enart x 

Zdenek Mlyn^ (J^i^^) ^ 



OTHER ACn iVISTS, NOT M£NTiON£D ABOVE 



Liidvfk Svoboda 
Jin Hajok 
V^lav Prchlik 

Martin Dziir 
Josef Pavel 
Ota Sik 



Gust^v Hus^ 



President of the Republic 

Foreiiin Minister 

Head, CPC'z (Central Commit- 
tee's Eighth Department 

Minister of National Defense 

Minister of thi' Interior 

Deput\ Premier, Kconomie He- 
form; and Member, Economic 
(>onncil 

Deput\ Premier, Uelurmufthe 
Federal System 
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among. 308; prestige of, enhanced 
hy invasion. 358-59; psychological 
environment of leaders of, 305-8 
—and Polish crisis of 1956, 348- 49 
— in post-crisis period, 333; and col- 
lapsed invasion plans, 328-29 
— in pre-crisis period, 78-79, 87-90: 
and adoption of "brotherly mutual 
aid," 68; and April plenum of 
CPSU Central Committee, 56, 59; 
and Czech leaders summoned to 
Moscow, 72-77: and Dresden 
meeting, 38-39. 45; and extension 
of role to East European leaders, 
103: military participation in, 
103-5; and steps that increased 
probability of militarv hostilities, 
93-95 

— and psvchological environment, 
341-51 

— and reliance on past experiences, 
347- 51 

de Caulle, Charles, 26n, 113n 
Degtiarev, Vladimir Ivanovich, 213, 
215 

Demichev, Petr Nilovich, 65n. 184; at 
Cierna meeting, 255; concern for 
effect of Czech e\ ents on Parts sta- 
bilitN , 204; meets with Czech lead- 
ers. 128: in Politburo inner core, 
298; responds to Sakharov, 161 

DeuKK-ratic centralism. Soviet and 
East European insistence on, 167. 
2Jii 



Dictatorship of the proletariat, Suslov 
on, 303 

Disarmament. See Arms control and 
disarmament 

Dissidence: Brezhnev crackdown on, 
314; as focus of July CPSU Central 
Committee plenum, 216— 18: So- 
viet concerns about, 15^ 23-24. 
48, 49-50, 158-61, 369^ 

Dittmer, Karl, 2ih 

Dobrvnin, Anatolv Fedorovich, 155, 
252-53. 355 

Dohnolovi, Marta, 3.5.3 

Dresden, East Germany, meeting at 
(March 1968), 24, 33, 38, 39-45. 
65, 6L 73, 78, 148, 213. 359: 
agenda of, 40; April CPSU Central 
Committee plenum on, 58- 59. 
361; decisi(ms made at, 45-46: 
economic issues discussed at, 

40— 41: as information source for 
decision makers, 87- 88. 351. 353; 
and military security question, 

41- 42; reaction to, 46-50; triggers 
pre-crisis period, 37, 39, 86i as 
warning to Czechs, 44-45 

Dub^ek, Alexander, 50, 58n, 71, m 
148. 153- 54. 348. 349, 353; arrest 
and release of, by Soviets, 322. 
323. 325. 328: Brezhnev and Soviet 
leadership opinions of, 6, 66, 82, 
132, 136-37. 146. 147. 153, 221. 
315-16. 346. 354. 356: at Cierna 
meeting, 257 -60. 261-64: and 
contacts with Soviet leaders be- 
tween Bratislava conference and 
invasicm, 262-(i3. 285. 286. 288. 
295. 297; and contacts with Soviet 
leaders between Dresden and War- 
saw conferences, 69, 97, 115. 117, 
121. 123. 124. 144. 166. 189. 190. 
196; and contacts with Soviet lead- 
ers between Warsaw and Bratislava 
conferences. 223-26. 234, 245. 
246. 257, 259 -(^0. Hu ■ and C/zech 
Party Congress, 63, 123, 136; at 
Dresden conference, 38, 39, 42, 
44n; during invasion, 321. 322; 
early 1968 Soviet contacts with, 
16-20, 26: East European contacts 
with, 95, 178, 185-86, 197. 207, 
276-79. 289. 360; elected First 
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Secretary of Party, 16-17, 32^ 86; 
Euro-Communist contacts with, 
198. 227, 239; misreading of Sov iet 
intiMitions by, 364 - 65: at Moscow 
negotiations (August), 330-31, 
333. 337. 342; and Moscow trip 
(May), 72, 73. 74. 75, 7L objects 
to Soviet contacts with Czech con- 
servatives, 65; and poHtical re- 
forms, 122. 130, m 262-63, 276, 
297. 315. 364-65: and relations 
with West Cermany, 30; replaced 
by Hus4k, 332, 358, 367-69; re- 
ports to Czech C]entral Committee 
plenum (spring 1968), 54; seen as 
moderate. 132. 136- 37. 153. 221: 
time salience and Soviet willing- 
ness to negotiate with. 335; and 
"2.000 Words." 166. 167; and War- 
saw conference (July), 201-2: and 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, 189. 
190. 234. 250. 300. See aho Com- 
munist Part\' of Czechoslovakia 
Dzur, Martin. 62, 132, 260, 324; and 
contacts with Yakubovsky and So- 
viet military, 69. 117-18. 189. 306: 
and Czech refusal to fight a Soviet 
invasion, 247. 254; and foreign 
troops in Czechoslovakia, 117. 

Dzyuba, Ivan, 23d 

Kastern bloc countries: consequences 
of Czech invasion in, 370-72; lead- 
ers of, as eonsulting group. 88-89. 
313. 336. 357. 359- 60; media at- 
tacks on Czechoslovakia in. 111- 
13. 247-49; Moscow summit of, 
99^103. See also Warsaw Pact; in- 
dividual countries and leaders by 
name 

Economic issues in S«>viet-Czech rela- 
tions, 72-73. 139; Andropov's con- 
cern for, 85-86; and C'zech loan 
request, 78; Kosygin's focus on, x, 
83- 84. 121. 229. 301. 344: and 
structure of Soviet ecxmomic re- 
form, 370; Warsaw Letter and, 211 

Eg>pt, 358 

Elbe River, 3^1 

Enthoven, Alain C. 94n 

Erevan, Armenia, 55. 



Erz Gebirge. East Germany, H)5 

Euro-Communist parties, 82, 

199- 200. 209. 289-90; Brezhnev s 
stance toward, 82, 351, 378-79: 
policy of nonintervention sup- 
ported by, 253; Soviet attitude 
toward and dealings with, 351, 
377— 79; Suslov seeks mediation of, 
226-28. 344- See also individual 
parties and leaders hy name 

European Comnmnist Conference, 
226. 239-40, 241, 296 

Evaluation, defined, in information 
quest. 11=12 

Eederal Bank (West Cermany), 231 
Fedin, Konstantin Aleksandrovich, 

15a 

Fedoseev, Petr Nikolayevieh, 56, 7Q 
Feher, l>^jos, 178 
Finland. 56n. 28Q-Q0 
Fischer, Ernst, 378 
Florin, Peter, 12fi 

Foreign policy, Soviet: and Brezhnev 
hard-line speech (July), 180-83: 
and Cromyko report to Supreme 
Soviet (June), 156-57; impact of 
invasion of Czechoslovakia on, 
244-45. 374-75: impact of "2.0(K) 
Words" on, 171-77. 180-83; Ost- 
politik rejected in, 191-92; and re- 
lations with China, 50. 106. 135-36. 
145. 156. 343. 372-73. 375; and 
Soviet goals of security and ideol- 
ogy, 351; in state of flux at time of 
Czech crisis, 15. 24- 26. 343: to- 
ward U.S., 145. 154-57, 244-45; 
U.S. /NATO intentions assessed in, 
252- 54. 335 

Fowler. Henr\'. 72n 

France. See de Gaulle, Charles; 
French Communist Party 

Free Democratic Party (West Ger- 
many), 237 

Freedom of Information Act, 3, 
72-73n, 242-43 

French Communist Party (PCF): ex- 
pulsions from, 378: and invasion 
threat. 198- 99. 264 - 6.5: mediaticm 
efforts by, 221, 222. 226- 28 See 
also Rochet, Waldeck 

Furtscva, Ekaterina Alekseevna, 52 
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Gagarin, Yuri, funeral of, 39n, 56n 

Galanskov, Yuri, trial of, 216. 217. 
3IQ 

Galicia, 258 

Galu§ka, Miroslav, 128 

Galuzzi, Gario, 198. 22fi- See also Ital- 
ian Gommunist Party 

Gandhi, Indira, 68^ 69n 

Garaudy, Roger, expelled from PGF, 
JuH ' 

George, Alexander, 11-12. 356-57 

Georgia, USSR, a5n 

German Democratic Republic (GI)R), 
56n, 69, 134, 183, 3Q6. 349i at Bra- 
tislava conference. 265: calls for 
multilateral talks (July), 183, 184; 
at Cierna, 257: concern of, for 
Czech-Rumanian relations, 277: 
concern for isolation of, 208: con- 
sequences of Gzech invasion in, 
321 -72i Czech-Western relations 
seen by, 18^ and Dresden confer- 
ence, 38, 39-45. 78i evoked in 
Bratislava Declaration as bastion 
against Bonn government, 266- 
67: fear of spillover from Prague 
Spring into. 28-31. 38, 49-50. 
82; and foreign exchange debt to 
Czechoslovakia, 73n; halts tourist 
access to Czechoslovakia, 237: in- 
vasi(m of Czechoslovakia urged bv, 
94-95. 18-1 -85. 243. 244: militan 
leaders at Soviet Defense Ministr\' 
meeting (July), 252: military ma- 
neuvers in, 104- 5. 162. 171. 250. 
277: militar\' preparation for and 
participation in invasion by, 274. 
280. 281. 319; at .Moscow summit 
(May), 99- 103. 301; and Pel she's 
May speech connucmorating Marx, 
80-81. 303: press attacks on 
Czechoslovakia in. 195. 24H: pur- 
ported Westeni plot to liberate, 
232 - 33; and relations with West 
Germany, 192. 277-78; and Slovak 
issue, 126-27: Soviet concerns for, 
before Czech crisis, 24-26. 32: So- 
viet consultation with, 359. 360: 
Soviet treaty on troop stationing 
in, 368; support for Czech conser- 
vatives by, 1 1 1 - 13: Ulbricht lo.ses 
power in. 366; and Ulbricht's trip 
to Czechoslovakia (August), 277— 



79: weapons found in Czech cache 
originating in, 1Q6 Sec also Ul- 
bricht. Walter 

Germany, Federal Republic of (FRG): 
on Bratislava Declaration, 267: 
communist party in, and invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, 375: Czech con- 
tacts with. 18, 30-31. .5:3 -54. 97, 
142. 237-38: and Czech-Rumanian 
treaty, 277: Czechs dismantle 
barbed wire on frontier with, 
53-54; discussed at Dresden con- 
ference, 15; Foreign Ministry intel- 
ligence on invasion plans, 94. 
273-74; militarv' threat from, as 
perceived by Soviet leaders, 29n, 
59,60. 8L 107-8. 156-57. 162. 
181. 188. 302-3. 305. 343: modi- 
fies "Black Lion" exercise, 253; and 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, 
84: and relations with East Ger- 
many, 192. 277-78: Sov iet con- 
cerns for contact of Eastern bloc 
countries with. 25-26. 29-31. 86, 
97. 142-43: Soviet renimciation-of- 
force talks with, «3, 191-92. 296. 
344. 3-t5. 371: Soviet troops on 
border of, 357, 373^ Ulbricht cm 
threat from, 207-8. 277-78: and 
Warsaw Pact plans, 116, 2Qa See 
also Brandt. Willv 

Gierek, Edward, 125-26. 216: 

Gomulka challenged and replaced 
by, 2L 28, 312 

Ginzburg, Alexander, trial of, 23, 48. 
216. 217. 32Q 

Glassboro, New Jersev'. Soviet- 
.\merican talks at. L13 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. 49n 

Goldstucker. Edward, 33, 12L 170; 
and anti-Semitic attacks, 129. 149: 
on Fourth Writers' Congress, 15n; 
on Warsaw Pact .August meeting, 
289n 

Goinutka, Wladyslaw, 30, 33, 378: and 
Brezhnev doctrine. 267: challenges 
to ( .March), 27, 28^ and conse- 
(juences of invasion, 371-72; falls 
from power, 366. 372: at Moscow 
summit (.May), 99, 102, 103; op- 
poses Czech reforms, 112. 266: op- 
poses nouiiggression pact with 
West Germany, 192: and Soviet de- 
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cision making, 357; at Warsaw con- 
ference, 206. 20L 2m. See also 
Poland 

Gorky, USSR, 57^ 65n 

Gorshkov, Scrgev Georgivevich, 190n 

Gosplan, 31^3^ 

Gosztonyi, J^nos, 33n, 132 

Gottwald Military Academy, 174, 205, 
308 

Great Britain, 84. 94. 159. IM 

Grechko, Andrev Antonovich, 32j 
56n, 184. 190, m 222, 2.31-32. 
255. 289; decision-making role of, 
299. 314. 361; downplays subver- 
sion threats, 305-6; heads militar>' 
delegation to Prague (May), 114- 
IIL 125, 13L 134i in ideological 
spectrum, 82i and invasion plans, 
2.50, 252. 280-81. 288n, 291n, 296^ 
mihtary /strategic concenis of, x, 
188. 251, 305-6. 344; in Moscow 
negotiations (August), 329, 336, 
35S: Nasser talks with, 358- 59; 
and noninterference statement, 
130; at NPT signing ceremony, 
172; psychological environment of, 
and speeches and statements by, 
56, 80, 8L llOn, 130. 188. 299'. 
305-8; and replacement of Dub- 
dek, 369; role of, in 1956 crisis, 349 

Greece, communist party in, and in- 
vasion, 375 

Gribachev, Nikolay Matveyevich, 213 

Grigorenko, Petro, 217 

Grishin, Viktor V'asil'yevich, 56, 65, 
l^i4, 2()(), 255; addresses Moscow 
obkom meeting (August), 282: and 
"brotherly mutual aid" concept 
(April), 6L 68, ZL 79, 81, S3, 87, 
195. 300: at Central Committee 
plenum and aktivs (July), 203, 213. 
216. 222i in ideological spt-ctniiTi, 
82; meets with Kurt Hager, 359; 
at Smrkovsky-Brezhnev meeting 
(June), 147; speech by, commem- 
orating Lenin's birth, 66-67. 
68-69, 7L 79, 80, 8L 96 

Gromyko, Andrey Andrevevich, 
107-8. 184. 200. 218,'222. 255: 
and arms limitatiim and Kast-West 
detente, 156-57. 171. 173. 191 
344; decision-making role of, 314, 
361; and decision to plan invasion. 



291 n, 296, Hajek talks with, 97; in 
.Moscow negotiations (August), 
329; and NPT, 84. 112, in public 
clebate over Czechoslovakia, 299; 
reports to Supreme Soviet on for- 
eign policy, 156-57; speech by, to 
Central Committee April plenum, 
5g 

GRU (Soviet military intelligence), 
Prague agents of, 2fil 

Hager, Kurt, 31. 49. 346. 359 

Iliijek, Jiff: at Cierna conference, 256; 
and Czech foreign policy, 141-42. 
237; on Dresden conference, 37; 
and Kastem bloc summit (May), 
99, 185: and information flow to 
Soviets, 352; and Kosygin's May 
visit to Karlovy Vary, 119; loses 
post, 367; Moscow trip of (May), 
75. 97: on purjiorted last-minute 
Soviet Central Committee meet- 
ing, 291n 

Hamouz. Frantisek, 

Havel, Vaclav, 153 

Hayter, William, 94n, 291n 

Heikal, .Mohammed, IM 

Hejzlar, Zdendk. 27- 28n, 37, 361 

Helms, Richard, 72n 

Hendr>ch, J in, 2L 352 

Hermann, Charles, crisis defined bv, 
9-11 

Hitler, Adolf, 347, 363 
Hodnett, Grey, 214 
Hoffniann, Heinz, 252, 281 
Hoffmann, Karel. 321, 322 
Holwaust Syndrome, 347 
Holsti, Ole R., threat defined bv, 
11-1? 

Honchar. Oles', 23n, 176- 77n 
Hcmecker, Krik. 150, 322 
Horck. R.. 17(>ii 
Hoveida, Amir, 55 

HSVVP. See Hungarian Socialist Work- 
ers Party 

Hungarian Socialist Workers Party 
(HSWP), 177-78. 180- See also 
Hungar\'; Jinos Kdddr 

Hungary: Andropov's interest in, 57, 
86; attitude of, toward Czech re- 
fonns, 38, lOL 194. 197-98. 
243-44; at Bratislav conference, 
265. 269; Brezhnev support for in- 
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Hunjian,' (continued) 

lervention in ( 1956). 181-82; and 
call for multilateral talks (July). 
183. 184; crisis in ( 1956), compared 
to Czech crisis, 178, m 31L 337. 
349-51. 363: at Dresden c-onfer- 
encc, 39-45: invasion participation 
by, 281. 319: on legitimacy of inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia. 326; and 
military maneuvers (June), 162. 
171: at Moscow summit (May), 
99- 103, 294; as puq^orted site of 
bloc meeting (August), 289n; re- 
fuses to join ultimatum to Czechs. 
212: seeks memlH*rship in World 
Bank and IMF, 72n; Soviet concerns 
for, 32; Soviet treaty on tr(K)p sta- 
tioning with, 368i "2.(K>0 Words" 
condemned in, 178-79: Yaku- 
bovsky visits (April), 69. See also 
Himgarian Socialist Workers Party; 
Kadar, Janos 

Husak, Gustav. 62, 146n, 324; on 
Brezhnev- Dub^ek February meet- 

i^i on Brezhnev letter to 
Uubcek (August), 285: on Cierna 
conference results, 262: on Czech 
resixmse to Central Committee 
Jidy resolution. 221L on Dresden 
conference, 37» 46^ in Moscow 
meeting of O.ech and Soviet lead- 
ers (May), 76; in Moscow negotia- 
tions (August), 329: replaces 
Dubcek, 358, 369, and Slovak 
Party Congress, 168. 239: and 
Slovak question, 126: on Soviet de- 
sire for talks with Czech leaders, 
143-44: Soviet evaluation of post- 
invasion role of, 330: and Warsaw 
meeting (July). 20-2 See also 
Slovak Communist Party 

IdeologV': Brezhnev perspective on, 
and Czech events. 82, 3(K): concep- 
tual conformity imposed on Soviet 
leaders by, 343; and invasion's con- 
secjuenees. 375-80; primacy of So- 
viet, 351: Soviet attack on bour- 
geois, &L 15(L 

Il'nitsky, Yuri Vasil yevich: back- 
ground and part)' career of, 214: at 
Central Committee July plenum. 



213. 214. 215: criticizes Czech re- 
form movement, 174. 202. 214 

Immediate results, value placed on, 
and stress, 342. 3al 

India, Kosvgin visit to, 66, 68-69n, 
302 

Indra, Alois, 51, 169. 324: contacts of, 
with USSR and Eastern bloc coun- 
tries, 125-26, 216, 275-76, 320, 
330. 334: and convocation of Ex- 
traordinary Party Congress, 123n; 
during invasion, 321. 322. 363: ex- 
cluded from Fourteenth Congress, 
324: and information flow to So- 
viets, 352: memorandum about 
Ciema-Bratislava agreements, 275. 
321. 322: opposes military counter- 
measures to anticipated invasion, 
235: reelection chances of. 168: 
revolutionary tribunal headetl by, 
and arrest of Czech leaders, 322. 
363: and "2Am Words, ' IM 

Information, in Soviet decision mak- 
ing, 351-56 

— as coping mechanism: in crisis pe- 
riod, 310- 13: in post-crisis period, 
336; in pre-crisis period, 82-88 

— quest for, in crisis analysis, 1?.- 13 

— "search" for and "evaluation of, 
defined, 1?-13 

— stress and, 13- 14 

Institute of the International Workers' 
Movement (.Moscow), 5b 

Institute of Marxism-Leninism (CPSU 
Central Committee), 56 

Institute for World Economy and In- 
ternational Relations (Moscow), 
136n 

International Affairs (Moscow), 
Brzezinski views attacked in. 
149-50 

International Commtmism, and Inter- 
national Communist Ccmference: 
invasion's impact on, 244 - 45. 259. 
375-80: meeting in Moscow 
(1969), 377- 78: plans for (fall 
1968), 24. 8L 99, 101, 134. 218, 
226. 244-45. 259. 263. 344. 375: 
Suslov's focus on. 82, 303. See 
also Euro-C'ommunist parties; 
Ponomarev, Boris; Suslov, M. A.; 
and individual parties hij name 
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International Crisis Behavior (ICB) 
Project, X, 9-11, 12, LL Sec also 
Brechcr, Michael 

International Monetary Fund (IMF),I2 

Invasion, plan and execution of, 319- 
20; aftermath of, in Czechoslo- 
vakia, 367-69; c<jllapse of plan for. 
320- 25; escalating fears of, 364- 
65; military sentiment for, 358; po- 
litical acceptance of, 362; in So\ iet 
list of alternatives, 363. 364; trans- 
fer of power in Czechoslovakia con- 
sidered in, 315- 16; wider conse- 
quences of, 369—75 

Iran, Kosygin visit to, 55, 83, 35L 3fi2 

Israel: in Gromyko foreign policy re- 
port, 156; and Holocaust Syn- 
drome in decision making, 347; 
Soviet fear of Czech relations with, 
97i U.S. support for, 343, 3M 

Italian Communist party (PCI), 291n; 
mediati(m efforts of, 226; Soviet as- 
surances to, 264 - 65; supports 
Czechs, 1 13n, 198- 99 See also 
Berlinguer, Enrico; Galuzzi, Carlo; 
Longo, Luigi; Pajetta, Giancarlo 

Italy, 159, 358 

Izvestia (organ of Praesidium of USSR 
Supreme Soviet), Tj, on Bratislava 
Declaration, 268, 273; on foreign 
policy issues, 110, 172-73. 182; 
Grishin speech appears in (April), 
67; on militarv' awareness, 249; on 
party pluralism, 150; on Svohoda- 
Dubcek World War II roles, 34?i 

Jake§, Milo§, 15L 255, 320, 329 
Janko, Vladimir, 20n, 21 
Japanese Communist Party, 82 
Jodas, Josef, 148 

John.son, Lyndon. 72n, 279, 284, 293; 
announces he will not seek reelee- 
tion, 55, 343; and arms limitation 
talks. 135, 142-43. 155. 172. 253. 
295; Kosygin contacts with, 155- 
56, 295; Soviet opening to, on eve 
of invasion, 291-92; UN speech 
by (June), 145; warnings to Soviet 
Union after invasion. 371 

K 231, 122, banning of. 262^ Dubcek 
on, 275-76 



Kadar, Jdnos, 49, 350: Andropov's 
view of, 86; at Dresden confer- 
ence, 44i on inter\'ention decision, 
23iL mediation role of (.August), 
286, 289, 297, 315^ at Moscow 
summit (May), 99- 103; role of, in 
1956 crisis, 351; Soviet consulta- 
tion with, 360; Soviet Union visit 
of (June), 177-80. 183. 184: sup- 
ports Czech reforms, 100- 101, 
112-13, 120. 207. 266; at Warsaw 
and Bratislava conferences, 207, 
2(36. 268- See also Hungar> 

Kakol, Kazimierz, 27n 

Kalinin, USSR, 65n 

KAN, banning of, Soviet and Czech 
positions on, TiL ZL 122, 210, 262, 
276 

Kapek, Antoiu'n. 3-20 

Kapitanov, Ivan Vasil yevich, 55n, 65 

Kaplan, Karl, 238 

Karl-Marx-Stadt, East Germany, 323 
Karlovy V'ary, Czechoslovakia: agree- 
ment on Germany in (1967), 18, 
29, 30, 142, 374i Dulxek-Ulbricht 
talks in (August), 278-79; Kosygin 
meets with Czechs in (Mav), 1 14. 
119. 120. 121. 139. 301. 353, 362; 
occupied during invasion, 319 
Ka.^par report ( Jan KaSpar), 275, 321 
Katushev, Konstantin Fedorovich, 
65n; appointment of, 57- 58n; at 
Bratislava ct)iiference, 265; at Cen- 
tral Committee plenums (April and 
July), 57-58, 214. 217; at Cierna, 
255; with Czech leaders in Moscow 
(May), 72, 128: in decisional forum, 
361; at Eastern bloc summit (May), 
99; on militar>' support for inva- 
sion, 358; at .Moscow negotiations 
(August), 329; Prague visit of (Feb- 
ruary), 216: at Smrkovsky-Bre/.hnev 
meeting (June), 147; at Warsaw 
meeting (July), 200, 20 L 202, 205 
Katzenbach, Nicholas, I .^rt 
Kautsky, Karl, Cisaf compared to, 145 
Kaverin, Venyamin Aleksandrovich, 
159 

Kazakov, Mikhail Il ich, 163, 252, di- 
rects military maneuvers in Czecho- 
slovakia, 13L 132, 190, Shtemen- 
kov replaces, 271-72. 308 
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Kazan, USSR, 65n 
Kcbin, Ivan Gustavovich, 56 
Keldvsh, Mstislav Vsevolodovich, 48, 
213 

KGB, 57, 85-H(x 152, 205. 2fil 

Khrushchev, Nikita Sergeevich, 53, 
82. 158, 160, and Hungarian/PoUsh 
crises of 1956, 349: Latvian crisis 
under, 215; lenient poHcy of, to- 
ward dissent, 344: Novotny appeal 
to, 16i ouster of, 15 

Kiesinger, Kurt, 45, IDS 

Kiev, USSR, 24, 65n. 224. 225. 368 

Kirilenko, Audrey Pavlovich, 55n, 
65n, 184: at ^'ierna, 255. 259: con- 
cern for eflFect of Czech reforms on 
party structure, 204: in decisional 
subgroup, 89; at Dresden confer- 
ence, 39i and Itahan Communist 
Party, 354^ 355 

Kirilhn, Vladimir Alekseyevich, 24.1 

Kisafold ( Hungary), 179n 

Kissinger, Henrv', 374 

Kladno, Czechoslovakia, 104. 308 

Klinger, Friedrich von, 49n 

Kliszko, Zcnou, 24, 25 

Kodaj. Samuel, 167 

Kolder, Drahomi'r, 50, 129, 186; con- 
tacts of, with USSR and Eastern 
hloc comitries, 275-76: on Dresden 
conference, 37; excluded from 
Fourteenth Congress, 324: and 
memorandum about Oiema- 
Bratislava agreements, 275, 321. 
322; opposes military cxmntermea- 
sures, 235: on reaction to "2.0(K) 
Words,' 167: reelection chances of, 
168: and reser\'ations about 
Dubcek and Warsaw conference, 
225: Soviet evaluation of post- 
invasion role of. ^'20 

Kolesnichenko, Tomas AnatolVevich, 
106 

Kommunist (journal of (^PSU Central 
Committee), 106, 135, 176, 204: 
Sakharov criticized in, 161 

Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil (organ 
of Soviet army's MPA), 173, 174 

Komocsin, Zoltan, 4ii 

Koms(mu)l (Young Communist 
Ix'ague), 57, Ifil 

Komsomolskatja pravda (organ of 
Komsomol), 109. 152 

Konev, Ivan Stepanovich, 114; as au- 
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